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4 PREFACE. 

the following pages will be found in every particular trustworthy. 
I have sought to make it simple, exact, and intelligible. It will 
be seen that I am unable to join in the chorus of invective 
which previous writers have raised against Richard III. But 
even the able arguments of Mr. James Gairdner have not 
convinced me of his* guilt of all the crimes with which his 
memory is burdened. Not, indeed, that with respect to each of 
them I am prepared to return an unhesitating verdict of " Not 
Guilty," but that I am forced,— as an honest and impartial 
inquirer, — not to go beyond the cautious " Not Proven " of 
prudent jurors. I have, however, set forth the facts on which 
Richard's accusers demand judgment against him, and the 
reader can estimate their significance for himself I have also 
appended a list of authorities, which will assist him in pursuing 
an independent investigation. To the men who have gone before 
us it is our duty to do justice, avoiding alike the extreme of 
prejudice or of partiality, and taking care not to introduce into 
our labours that spirit of fervent partisanship with which we 
necessarily take up the political issues of our own time. 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROLOGUE: THE HUNDRED YEARS* WAR WITH FRANCE. 

The reader of Shakespeare's chronicle-plays — those wonder- 
fully vivid dramatic representations of historic personages 
and events from which the great Earl of Chatham, it is 
said, gained all his knowledge of English history — will 
remember the stage directions at the head of the first scene 
in Act I. of the " Third Part of Henry VI/' They run 
thus : " Enter the Duke of York, Edward, Richard, Norfolk, 
Montague, Warwick, and others, with white roses in their 
hats." Soon afterwards we read :» " Enter King Henry, 
Clifford, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Exeter, and others, 
with red roses in their hats." These white and red roses, 
he hardly needs to be informed, were the symbols of the 
two great houses of York and Lancaster respectively ; the 
two great houses whose long contention for the crown of 
England forms so dreary, yet so important, a period in our 
annals. The circumstance under which tradition reports 
them to have been assumed are related by the dramatist in 
Scene 4, Act II., of the "First Part of Henry VI." In 
the Temple Garden, London, some nobles and gentlemen, 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, have met together, and fallen 
upon a sharp discussion of the claims of their respective 
factions. Says Richard Plantagenet, representative of the 
House of York : 

Let him that is a true-born gentleman 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he supposes that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this briar pluck a while rose >n'\\.\\ tiv^. 
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The Earl of Somerset, one of the Lancastrian leaders, 
replies : 

Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.* 

The gage is taken up by their respective adherents : 

E, of Warwick, I love no colours ; f and without all colour 

Of base insinuating flattery 

I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 
E, of Suffolk. I pluck this red rose with yoimg Somerset, 

And say withal I think he held the right. . • • 
Vernon. I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 

Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 
Somerset, Prick not your finger as you pluck it off, 

Lest bleeding you do paint the white rose red, 

And fall on my side, so against your will. . . • 
Plantagenet, Now, Somerset, where is your argument? 
Somerset, Here, in my scabbard, meditating that 

Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 
Plantagenet. Meantime, your cheeks do counterfeit our roses ; 

For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 

The truth on our side. . . . 

After some further acrimonious debate, Warwick ex- 
claims : 

And here I prophesy : this brawl, to-day, 
Grown to this mction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. X 

The words which the dramatist has put into the mouth 
of the King-Maker might be taken by the historian of the 
Wars of the Roses as his text and keynote. Those wars did, 
of a truth, send many thousand souls to " death and deadly 
night." Their battles were of a singularly savage character ; 
it would be impossible to match them for recklessness, and 
equally impossible to point to any fought for so small an 
object To the slain upon the battle-field must be added 
the numbers who perished on the scaffold or by assassina- 
tion ; and we shall find that the total loss of life due to a 
struggle which was founded on no great principle, and 
inspired by no lofty purpose, swells to an appalling amount 

* As a matter of fact the red and white roses were the hereditary badges 
of the two Houses. 

t A quibble on the word "colours," which also meant "artifices," 
glosses," etc. 

1 While conceding that the "First Part of Henry VI." is mainly of the 
Shakespearian school, we cannot but recognise some of the master's touches 
'ft the above scene. 
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Yet the nation as a whole did not sufter greatly. The classes 
affected were the barons and their retainers; the barons and 
the tenants bound to render them military service. The 
storm of war mostly swept past the towns, leaving them 
uninjured; so that the currents of commercial enterprise 
flowed on in tranquillity, and the burgess class rapidly 
increased in wealth and the influence which wealth brings 
with it. A recent historian has pointed out that at no time 
was the administration of justice impeded ; that the law- 
courts continued to sit at Westminster, and the judges to go 
on circuit, while the jury system underwent a regular de- 
velopment. Philip de Comines remarked that no buildings 
were destroyed or demolished in this war, and that the evil 
of it fell upon those who made it ; and the remark was to a 
certain extent justified by facts. The evil fell upon the 
baronage, it is true ; its great families were all but exter- 
minated, or reduced to obscurity and feebleness ; their vast 
estates were broken up, and dispersed among a new and 
numerous body of small proprietors, the future " gentry " of 
England ; and for generations the English nobles ceased to 
occupy a commanding position. But a great injury was done 
to the cause of constitutional freedom. That wise and 
enlightened system of progress which had gone on during 
the reigns of the three Edwards suddenly came to a pause, 
not to be resumed until the reign of James I. Came to a 
pause ? Nay, let us rather say, receded; for at the end of the 
contention, the Monarchy emerged supreme over barons and 
burgesses, and an absolutism unknown to the greatest of the 
Plantagenets was erected, under the Tudors, on the ruins of 
the old feudalism. Henry VIII. ruled with an arbitrariness 
which not even Edward III. could have ventured upon. In 
the constitutional struggles of the Plantagenet era, the 
baronage had been assisted by the Church ; but it is notice- 
able that, during the Wars of the Roses, the Church fell 
back from its former position, and lost its hold upon the 
people. This was owing, no doubt, to its lack of spiritual 
and mental energy, to its inability to detect the intellec- 
tual movements of the age, and to its failure to keep the 
peace between the two wrangling Houses; its chiefs, instead 
of acting as judges or arbiters, became partisans, and met 
with the fate of partisans ; but however this might be^ its 
increasing feebleness favoured the despotic pie\«u«vsyft& qH 
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the Crown. Pretensions which may here be summed up in 
Mr. Gairdner's words : " The nobility of England learned 
to stand in awe of the Crown in a way they never did before, 
and never have done since. Every branch of the royal 
family, except the reigning dynasty, was on one pretext or 
another lopped away. Every powerful nobleman knew that 
just in proportion as he was great, it was necessary for him 
to be circumspect. Under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
birth and rank counted for very little, and the peers became 
submissive instruments, anxious, and indeed eager, to carry 
out the sovereign's will." 

We propose, in the following pages, to furnish a concise 
account of the Wars of the Roses. But just as no great 
invention springs, suddenly matured, from the brain of one 
man, so no great historical movement is the spontaneous 
product of any single event. To understand the outbreak of 
this celebrated struggle, we must undertake a brief historical 
retrospect. At the death of Henry V., the Lancastrian 
dynasty seemed firmly established on the throne. Its par- 
liamentary title had been strengthened by undisturbed 
possession, and by the influence over the people which had 
been secured by the sagacious administration of Henry IV., 
and the brilliant military achievements of Henry V. The 
English nation has always had a weakness for military glory, 
and who would care to investigate the claims of the victor 
of Agincourt ? 

The child-king, Henry VI., succeeded peacefully enough 
to his father's crown. But his long minority was destined to 
shake his hold of it, and afterwards his moral and intellectual 
incapacity prevented him from gaining a firmer grasp. The 
genius of the family had devolved upon his uncle, the Duke 
of Bedford ; and had he lived he might probably have main- 
tained its position, but his premature death deprived it of 
its readiest brain and strongest arm. Even he, however, 
would hardly have succeeded in stemming the tide of ill 
fortune which bore down the English arms in France. On 
the death of his royal brother, he was appointed to the 
regency of that kingdom (a.d. 1422): and having secured 
the alliance of the Dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, he 
marched against the dauphin, who had assumed the title of 
Charles VII. The campaigns which followed were marked 
by several successes, and exhibited the conduct and courage 
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of the duke in a conspicuous manner. But in 1424, the 
marriage which his brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
contracted with Jacqueline of Brabant, sowed the seeds of 
dissension between him and his powerful ally, the Duke of 
Blurgundy. The latter withdrew his forces from the allied 
camp to employ them in Hainault and Holland ; and Bed- 
ford found his own resources unequal to the task that had 
fallen upon him. For three years the war made little progress : 
Bedford could not assume the offensive through weakness, 
and Charles was inactive through poverty. On both sides the 
operations were limited to skirmishes and sieges, which did 
nothing to decide the struggle, but let loose fresh miseries 
on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

In December, 1425, the regent was summoned to 
England by the troubles which had arisen through the 
rivalry of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Duke of Gloucester. His presence ensured a show of 
reconciliation, and the cardinal thought it prudent, in the 
following spring, to accompany the regent on his return to 
France. There the Duke of Bedford found ample employ- 
ment for all his energy. The Duke of Bretagne, having 
seceded from the league of the three dukes, was preparing to 
espouse the cause of Charles. Bedford immediately hurled 
his army into Bretagne, where he defeated the Bretons every 
time they ventured to meet him in the open field, and 
carried his arms to the very gates of Rennes. The rapidity 
of his conquests terrified the Duke of Bretagne into sub- 
mission ; and he took an oath to obey the commands of the 
regent, and do homage for his territories to none other than 
the King of England. 

Hitherto the English, if they had made no advance, had 
lost none of the ground gained by the victories of Henry V. 
But now the regent was coerced by the majority of his 
council into the imprudence of crossing the Loire, and 
attacking the French king in the provinces where he was 
strongest. The campaign began with the siege of Orleans, 
which was vigorously pushed forward by the Earl of Salis- 
bury. The defence was conducted with no lack of energy ; 
numerous batteries frowned from the walls, and fresh works 
were thrown up at every point of vantage. The ardour of 
the English suffered a temporary check through the death 
of Salisbury, who was mortally wounded by a shol^iwc^xVa, 
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ramparts ; but the Earl of Suffolk took the command, and 
gradually extended his lines round the city. The siege, or 
rather blockade, continued throughout the winter of 1428-29. 
Charles made no effort to relieve his beleaguered subjects, 
but shut himself up in his castle of Chinon, and wept 
copious tears. The spell of English invincibility, of Cressy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, still lay upon the courage of France ; 
and though the garrison of Orleans greatly outnumbered the 
besieging army, they never ventured a sally beyond their 
walls. Alarmed at last by the immediate prospect of famine, 
they offered to deliver their city into the hands of the Duke 
of Burgundy, to be held by him as neutral during the war. 
The regent refused this limited submission. It was but 
just, he said, that what had been won with English blood 
should become the reward of English valour. The Duke 
of Burgundy professed to acquiesce in his decision, but there 
can be no doubt that he deeply resented it, and treasured it 
up as a thing to be avenged. 

It seemed that nothing could now prevent the fall of 
Orleans, and the English were as jubilant as the French 
Royalists were despondent. But a sudden revolution of 
fortune dashed the former's hopes and raised the spirits of 
the latter. This revolution was accomplished by no shrewd 
and far-seeing statesman, by no brilliant soldier, by no pro- 
found national impulse ; it was due to the enthusiasm and 
the purity of a young peasant-maiden. Jeanne Dare or 
D'Arc (improperly called Joan of Arc) was the daughter of a 
labourer of Domremy, a small village on the threshold of 
the great woods of the Vosges. The children of Domremy 
were nurtured in the graceful superstitions that in those 
days still lingered among the mysterious shades of the 
forest They knew each haunted path, each " ring " trodden 
by fairy feet ; they decorated the sacred trees with votive 
wreaths ; they sung songs to the " good people," whose 
favour they were always wishful to propitiate. These 
customs exercised a powerful influence on the mind of 
Jeanne ; they coloured her thoughts and lent a brightness 
to her daily life. She loved the solitude of the wood, the 
shadows of the green trees ; she loved to muse by a fountain 
that wrought most marvellous cures ; she frequently resorted 
to a lonely chapel, called the Hermitage of the Virgin, 
where, every Saturday, she hung up a garland of flowers or 
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burnt a taper of wax, in honour of the Mother of Christ. 
She was but twelve years old, when, walking in her father's 
garden on a Sunday, she suddenly saw a luminous splen- 
dour by her side, and heard a voice uttering her name. 
Turning, she beheld (as she believed) the archangel Michael, 
who bade her be good, dutiful, and virtuous, and God would 
watch over her. In his radiant presence she felt overcome ; 
but at his departure she wept, regretting that he had not 
taken her with him. Her life was twofold : this lonely life 
of romance and mystery, and the plain practical home life, 
in which she appeared to all as ''a good girl, simple and 
pleasant in her ways," who sewed and spun with exemplary 
diligence, ministered cheerfiilly to the poor and sick, and 
attended devoutly to her religious duties. 

As she grew in years, a new sentiment took possession 
of her — that of patriotism — ^and this sentiment was at once 
stimulated and consecrated by her religious zeal. She 
heard on every side of the miseries wrought by the Burgun- 
dians, the allies of the English ; in truth, her own family 
had been compelled more than once to take refuge in the 
woods from the fury of bands of marauders, returning when 
the storm had passed, to mourn over its ravages. In 1424, 
the French were beaten disastrously at Vemeuil; and it 
seems to have been after this event that she first heard of 
an old traditionary prophecy, which rested the salvation of 
France on the efforts of a maid to come out of Bois-Chesnu, 
the neighbouring forest of oaks. 

On her dreamy susceptible nature the prediction made a 
great impression. One day, when she was in charge of her 
father's flock, she again saw the archangel, but not alone ; 
he was attended by St. Catherine and St. Margaret, the 
patron-saints of the parish church. St. Michael informed 
her that she was the virgin to whom the prophecy pointed ; 
that it was for her to save the realm of France. And he 
bade her conduct her sovereign to Rheims preparatory to 
his coronation. For this purpose she must apply to Bau- 
dricourt. Governor of Vaucouleurs, to provide her with the 
means of access to the royal presence ; and she was assured 
that SS. Catherine and Margaret would accompany her as 
guides, protectors, and advisers. When she announced her 
mission to her parents she was met with ridicule and indig- 
nation ; her father swore that he would drown Vitt Si ^^ 
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proposed to go to the field with the men-at-arms. This 
opposition at first discouraged her ; but the " voices," as she 
called her self-created illusions, reiterated their commands, 
and her patient enthusiasm prevailed over every obstacle. 
" I must go to the king," she said ; " even if I wear my 
limbs to the very knees." She confessed that she would far 
rather spin and rest by her mother's side ; the work was not 
of her choosing, she said, but it must be done, for her Lord 
willed it. They asked, who was her Lord ? She answered, 
with simple faith, " God." 

At length, the Governor of Vaucouleurs was induced to 
communicate with the king, who, ready in his deep distress 
to grasp at any prospect of redemption, ordered her to be 
sent to Chinon. The distance to be traversed was about 
one hundred and fifty leagues, through a country garrisoned 
by the English or else infested by bands of brutal marauders. 
Jeanne, however, felt no fear. Assuming male attire, and 
mounted on horseback, she set out with an escort of only 
seven persons, and performed the long and weary journey 
in safety ; a fact which in itself seemed to authenticate her 
pretensions. On the 20th of February, 1429, she arrived 
at Fierbois, a few miles from Chinon, and after a delay of 
two days was admitted to the royal presence. Ushered 
into a spacious and brilliantly-lighted hall, where some 
hundreds of knights, richly attired, were assembled, she at 
once singled out her sovereign, and bending her knee, 
exclaimed : " God give you good life, gentle king." Charles 
was surprised at this prompt identification, and replied : " I 
am not the king. He is yonder." (" Ce fie suis pas qui sat 
Jioy, Voicy le Roy J') " In the name of God," she cried, 
"it is not they, but you who are the king. Most noble 
dauphin, I am Jeanne the maid. The Heavenly King 
sends me to help you and the realm, and to tell you that 
you shall be anointed and crowned in the city of Rheims, 
and you shall be lieutenant of the Heavenly King, who is 
the King of France." Charles led her apart, and conversed 
with her for some time privately ; after which he told his 
courtiers that she had spoken to him of secrets of his own, 
which could not have been revealed to her by any human 
agency. Next day, the Maid {ia Pucelle\ as she was now 
called, made her first appearance in public. She was in her 
eighteenth year; tall, of a graceful and dignified figure, 
active and vigorous, with long black tresses that fell thickly 
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on her shoulders. Clothed in armour, she managed her 
horse with wonderful ease and skill ; and to the eager-eyed 
crowd she seemed as one more than mortal, as a knight 
who had descended from heaven to save France, " a thing 
wholly divine, both to see and to hear" (" semble chose toute 
divine de son /aid, et de la voir et de rouir "). There is nothing 
so contagious as enthusiasm. The belief in her mission 
was universal, and gray-headed captains and battle-worn 
men-at-arms pressed forward to enlist under her banner. 

She herself was anxious to march at once upon the 
enemy. But Charles restrained her impetuosity. He pre- 
ferred to watch the eflFect that her wonderful story would 
have on the English as well as on his own subjects. The 
stalwart soldiers in the fort before Orleans feared no human 
foe, but they made manifest the apprehensions with which 
they regarded the coming of a supernatural antagonist. 
Suffolk and his officers in vain endeavoured to rally their 
spirits. If they called her an impostor, the soldiers pointed 
to the wonders she had accomplished ; if they stigmatised 
her as a sorceress, they rejoined that against the powers of 
darkness no man could prevail. 

At the head of ten thousand men, her banner blazoned 
with fleur-de-lis floating before her, Jeanne at length set out to 
the relief of Orleans. The ascendency she gained over the 
rough warriors who followed her fortunes is a strong proof of 
her natural sagacity and shrewdness. At her bidding they 
ceased to utter their oaths and ribald jests ; they assembled 
regularly to hear mass; they left off their plundering and 
unclean living. She did not refuse, however, to exchange 
a good-humoured repartee ; and with that strong cool sense 
which was so strangely allied to a mystical and fervid 
imagination, she repulsed the ignorant peasantry, who 
brought crosses and chaplets to be blessed by her touch, 
and solicited her to work miracles. To the English com- 
manders, Suffolk, Gladsdale, and Pole, she sent orders that 
they should work no more distraction in France, but go in 
her company to rescue the holy sepulchre from the Turks. 
To the French leaders she promised victory if they would 
cross the Loire and march boldly through La Beauce and 
the enemy's quarters. These experienced generals, however, 
were disinclined to obey her commands in military matters ; 
and Dunois, the Governor of Orleans, availing hivasell csl 
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her ignorance of the country, met her on the left bank, pef- 
suaded her to cross the river with him in a boat, and led her 
secretly into Orleans, where the citizens welcomed her with 
the blaze of torches and frantic manifestations of joy. It is 
a curious circumstance that the French generals, after all, 
were obliged to take the route pointed out by the Maid. 

The soldiers of France were now as confident in her 
mission as she herself was. Believing that Heaven was on 
their side, they no longer shrank from engaging the English, 
and though the latter fought with all their old tenacity, they 
were crushed by preponderant numbers. Fort after fort was 
captured, till only the Tournelles, the most formidable, 
carried the standard of England. The French generals 
hesitated to push their successes farther. ** You have taken 
your counsel," said the Maid, " and I haTve taken mine." 
She placed herself at the head of the men-at-arms, and the 
gates being thrown open, led them against the fort. The 
English resisted heroically. The Maid, while planting a 
ladder against the wall, was wounded in the bosom ; but 
having been conveyed to a vineyard, and had her wound 
dressed, she spent a few minutes in prayer, and then 
rejoined the battle. Her reappearance acted on the French 
soldiers like an inspiration. They returned to the attack, 
and the fort was won. 

Next day, sullen and mortified, Suffolk raised the siege, 
setting fire to the entrenchments which he had so long 
occupied. He drew up his army in battle array in the vain 
hope of provoking the French to an engagement ; but the 
Maid would not allow her soldiers to accept the challenge. 
It was Sunday, she said, a day to be spent in prayer, not in 
battle. The English, therefore, began their retreat, and 
were thrown into the various fortresses, until the arrival of 
reinforcements should enable Suffolk to resume the offensive. 

But the stream of English fortune was on the ebb. 
Jeanne had her work to do, and would not rest, nor would 
she allow the French chiefs to rest. She besieged Suffolk 
in Jargeau, and on the tenth day carried it by storm. She 
herself led the assailants, but on gaining the crest of the 
rampart was cast headlong by a blow on the head. Unable 
to rise, she continued to encourage her soldiers with her 
voice : *' Onward, countrymen," she cried, " fear nothing ; 
the Lord has delivered them into your hands." In the 
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m^lee which followed, Suffolk was taken prisoner, and the 
town surrendered. Mehun, Bougeney, and other fortresses 
were quickly recovered. At Patay, Lord Talbot was 
defeated and captured ; and, encouraged by their successes, 
Charles listened to the earnest exhortations of the Maid, 
and, by way of Chalons and Troyes, advanced to Rheims, 
which threw open its gates and received him with a loyal 
welcome. The coronation of the king took place on the 
1 7th July. During the splendid ceremony, the Maid, with 
her banner unfurled, stood by Charles's side ; and when it 
was at an end, she threw herself on her knees, embraced 
his feet, and asked his leave to return to her village home. 
" Oh gentle king," she said, " the pleasure of God is done." 
To his earnest request that she would remain with the army 
until the English were driven from France, she reluctantly 
submitted ; but to the archbishops she exclaimed : " Would 
it were the will of God that I might go and keep sheep 
once more with my sisters and brothers ! They would be 
so glad to see me again." 

The rapid successes of the Maid naturally excited the 
astonishment of her contemporaries, and seemed to justify 
her pretensions to be the special instrument of "The 
Heavenly King;" as indeed she was, though not in the sense 
which she and her countrymen imagined. But it is obvious 
enough to the historian that the English domination in 
France rested on a foundation of sand, which could not 
endure any violent external shock. The English army was 
able to maintain its position only through the prestige which 
it had acquired on so many glorious fields ; but as soon as 
the French recovered from their abject terror, and regained 
their national courage, that prestige no longer availed it, and 
the numerical strength of the enemy necessarily prevailed. 
It was the peculiar merit of the Maid that her enthusiasm 
revived the spirit of France, and delivered it from the spell 
which had so long fettered its energies. She gave the im- 
pulse which was required to set in motion the national energy 
of a gallant and patriotic people, weakened by internal 
dissensions, and sacrificed by incompetent leaders. 

The Duke of Bedford, fully conscious of the perils 
which threatened the English power, displayed an activity 
and a military genius not inferior to that of his famous A 
brother. Forced marches brought him into lYve imm^^xaX.^ * 
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Lieicr rourh :o«i of :he French tir.z- whom he endeavoured 
:o iirovcke :o 'ru.::Ie. E-: the Mj.id seemed to have lost 
her inirin:::?-. and Charles shrar.k, therefore, from the 
hizard of the open neld. Bedford then hastened into 
Normandy, and repulsed the Constable, who had invaded 
the duch V, while Charles, actio:? on the Maid s ad\-ice, seized 
this opportunity of recovering his capital Soissons, Senlis, 
Beauvaisy and St. Denis, received him joyfully. He then 
advanced to Montmartre. and ha\-ing proclaimed an amnesty, 
delivered his attack against the taubourg of St Honoi^. 
At the beginning of the action, which lasted four hours, 
Jeanne was dangerously wounded, was thrown into the 
fosse, and lay there unnoticed until the evening, when she 
was discovered by a party sent in search of her. The 
assault proved unsuccessful, and Charles retired to Bourges, 
while the Maid, who regarded her wound as a sign from 
Heaven that her mission had terminated — and no doubt the 
enthusiasm she at first awoke had bv this time lost some- 
thing of its force and fire — dedicated her armour to God in 
the church of St. Denis. Charles, however, was not as 
yet prepared to dispense with her services. And at his 
urgent solicitation she reluctantly resumed the sword, while 
accepting a patent of nobility for herself and her fimuly, with 
a yearly income equal to that of an earl 

In May, 1430, the Duke of Burgundy, at the head of 
the allied army, invested Compiegne, and the Maid was 
despatched to raise the siege. On the very morning of her 
arrival she surprised the post of Marigni; but reinforce- 
ments coming up to the Duke's assistance, the French were 
forced to retreat. With characteristic courage she took the 
command of the rearguard, and repeatedly repulsed the 
attacks of the pursuers. At last, however, her men gave 
way ; an archer dragged her from her horse, and as she lay 
on the ground, helpless and overpowered, she surrendered 
to the Bastard of Vendome. The Bastard sold her to 
Burgundy, and Burgundy to the Regent. After a year's 
imprisonment, during which no effort was made by Charles 
to secure his champion's release, or mitigate the rigour of 
her captivity, she was brought to trial as a sorceress and 
heretic, before an ecclesiastical tribunal over which the 
Bishop of Bcauvais presided. This proceeding seems to 
have been instigated by the Regent, who undoubtedly looked 
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upon her as a disciple and limb of the fiend, as an adept in 
the use of false enchantments and sorcery. Throughout the 
trial, which was conducted with excessive rigour, and lasted 
sixteen days, she bore herself with admirable constancy. Her 
judges, predetermined to convict her, endeavoured by every 
subtlety to draw from her an admission that she had been 
the agent of evil spirits. But she baffled them by her 
shrewd and ready answers. They argued that her capture 
showed that God had forsaken her. " Since it has pleased 
Him that I should be taken," she replied, " it is for the 
best." " Will you submit to the judgment of the Church 
Militant ? " She answered : " I came to the King of France 
by commission from God and from the Church Militant 
above : to that Church I submit." " Do your voices forbid 
you to submit to the Church and the Pope ? " " Not so 
indeed, for our Lord first served." Towards the end, 
physical exhaustion prevailed, and she wavered a little, but 
she still rejected the idea of diabolical possession. And 
when sentence was delivered against her, she cried : " I hold 
to my judge, to the King of Heaven and Earth. In all 
that I have done God has been my Lord. The devil has 
never had power over me." In a moment of sudden weak- 
ness, or from a desire to exchange an English prison for the 
prisons of the Church, she subscribed an act of abjuration, 
and consented to abandon the male attire she had hitherto 
worn as a protection from the outrages of the soldiery. In 
the eyes of the Church this dress was a crime ; and when 
a gross insult compelled her to resume it, the resumption 
was declared to be a relapse into heresy. She was led, a 
tearful shrinking woman, to the stake, and as she passed 
along in her innocence the brutal soldiery were hushed into 
silence. One of them fashioned a rude cross out of a stick, 
and handed it to her. She clasped it to her bosom. The 
pile was kindled, but in this last supreme trial she recovered 
all her pride, and, as if a new revelation had burst upon her, 
exclaimed : " Yes ! my voices were of God ! They have 
never deceived me ! " And in tmth, the voices of God 
never do deceive the true and earnest patriot. The flames 
shot up around her; she bowed her head, and with her 
latest breath appealed to "Jesus." Then the crowd, awe- 
struck and remorseful, slowly quitted the market-place where 
the shameful tragedy had been enacted. " We are losC 
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cried 2n Frgl:^ warrior : *^we sre lost, ve bare bamed a 
saint-'* (May jcdL) 

As a cocmerpoise to the cx)roaat:Gn of Charles at 
RheiiiiSy Bedford csdered ti:e cotccadon of Heniy YL at 
Paris (December 17, 1431); bet he soon arrived at a con- 
viction that the re-ccnquest of France vas impossible, and 
prepared to secure the English held upon Normandy. 
Henry's comt was established at Rocen ; and the adminis- 
tration of the duchy was organised on a firm and politic 
basisw The death of the Duchess of Bedford in r432y 
whose influence had cemented the alliance between her 
husband and her brotho-, and the hasty marriage of the 
duke with Jacquetta of Luxemburg, deprived the English 
cause of the support of the Duke of Burgundy. And the 
death of Bedford himself, in September, r435, administered 
to it a fatal blow. Paris surrendered to Charles \T[L, with 
whom the Duke of Burgundy hastened to conclude a cordial 
alliance. The English soldieis struggled od, against terrible 
odds, to maintain their footing in Normandy, and the old 
bravery of the race was never more splendidly conspicuous. 

Talbot, the most chivalrous of their leaders, whom 
Shakespeare has immortalised, carried his soldiers across 
the Somme, at the ford of Blanchetaque, with the water up 
to their chins, and drove back the Burgundians from Cressy. 
In 1440 he recaptured Harfleur; and in the following year 
threw his men across the Oise and relieved Pontoise. But 
these isolated successes, however brilliant, could not retard 
the inevitable. England could no longer sustain the con- 
tinued stress on her resources. Her small army was forced 
to fall back before the masses of the French king, who had 
at his back an united nation. Normandy was lost; and 
Guienne followed. The inhabitants owed a traditional 
attachment to the descendant of their ancient princes ; bint 
'* the absence of succour, and the presence of immediate 
danger, induced the more opulent to submit, as the only 
means of preserving their homes and property." Not a 
soldier was sent from England ; not a battle was fought 

* It \% rlfi^ht to state that many French antiquaries, in virtue of docu- 
tnctitfiry evidence existing in the registry of Metz, believe that Jeanne was 
not burned, but kept a prisoner until after the Duke of Bedford's death in 
M3S' 'I*i>«y nll<ffo thrit u criminal took her place at the stake. But why 
jmnild tho ICntfltiih consent to such an imposition ? or allow a pretended 
^^^«»dom, whluh had an injurioui effect upon their caiise ? 
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Tfith the invaders ; not a governor deemed it requisite to 
keep faithful to his trust. Fortress after fortress surrendered 
at the appearance of the royal forces. Before Christmas the 
valley of the Dordogne was in the possession of Charles ; 
and by August, 145 1, the banner of the fleur-de-lis waved 
triumphantly from the mouth of the Garonne to the base of 
the Pyrenees. The Hundred Years' War was at an end ; and 
of all her territories in France, hereditary and conquered, 
England retained only the seaport of Calais. 



CHAPTER 11. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 

The loss of France was a heavy blow to the English people, 
who then, as now, were imperial in their instincts, and pos- 
sessed, perhaps unconsciously, with a lust of dominion. 
Each successive defeat had brought with it a keener mortifi- 
cation, and, at the same time, a growing anger against the 
feeble government who knew not how to maintain the ancient 
glory of Englantfs arms. At length, when Guienne was 
abandoned, their indignation could no longer be restrained, 
and denunciations were everywhere heard of the king's 
minister and the queen's favourite, the Earl of Suffolk, who 
was regarded as the chief author of these calamities. As 
William of Worcester says, the whole kingdom " murmured 
against him." It was said that he, the minion of the queen, 
had betrayed his sovereign, and sacrificed the rights of the 
crown, to win the smile of a foreign mistress.* In the popular 
ballads of the day he was called a " jackanapes," and satirised 
as " the ape with his dog who had tied Talbot our good 
dog." He was branded as the secret friend of France, and 
accused of a design to depose King Henry and raise his son 
to the throne, after marrying him to Margaret Beaufort, 
heiress of the Somersets, who was next in the succession. 
Towards the close of 1449 a Parliament had been sum- 
moned, that subsidies might be voted for the defence of 
Normandy ; while it was sitting, the news arrived of the fall 
of Rouen, and the remainder of the session was occupied 

• The invectives against Margaret were not less bitter. "The king," it 
was said, "had, in a manner, deposed himselt by leaving the affairs of his 
kinfjdom in the hands of a woman, who meiely used his name to conceal 
her usurpation, since, according to the laws qi England, a queen-consort 
huth no power, but title only." 
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with passionate recriminations. During the recess, the court 
despatched the Bishop of Chichester, keeper of the privy 
seal, to Portsmouth, to pay the soldiers and sailors of a small 
force intended for the relief of the Duke of Somerset. But 
he was believed to have betrayed Anjou to the French king ; 
the populace rose against him, and he perished in the tumult. 
Before his death he is reputed to have branded Suffolk as a 
traitor, and to have declared that it was he who sold Anjou 
to the enemy ; and the accusation was so generally credited 
that the duke (he had been raised to that high dignity) 
thought it necessary, when Parliament reassembled, to rise 
in his place and repudiate it, dwelling on the services of his 
father and brothers, and recapitulating his own. He had 
been a knight of the garter thirty years. Thirty-four years 
he had spent in arms, and during one half of this time he 
had never visited his native country ; for fifteen years he had 
been sworn of the king's council. What foreign bribe could 
make a traitor of him ? Wherefore he humbly besought the 
king that, if any man accused him of false dealing, he should 
stand forth and make his accusation publicly ; and that he, 
the duke, should be heard in his defence ; in which case, he 
knew that he could content both his sovereign and his fellow- 
countrymen.* 

These impassioned pleadings, however, failed to soften 
the hearts of his adversaries. A strong anti-Suffolk party 
was formed in the House of Commons ; and having been 
accused of laying up stores and provisions in Wallingford 
Castle for the assistance of the French king when he in- 
vaded England, he was arrested and confined to the Tower. 
A bill of impeachment was then lodged against him, but it 
embodied charges which were either absurd or manifestly 
untrue. His real crime was his incapacity ; but this it was 
difficult to convert into high treason. So evident was it, 
however, that his enemies thirsted for his blood, that the 
court was perplexed by the difficulty incumbent upon them 
of satisfying them while they saved the duke's life. He was 
again summoned before the king and his peers, and asked if 
he had anything more to say in his defence. He replied 
that he hoped he had satisfactorily proved his innocence. 
He had shown the falsity of some of the charges made 
against him, and the absurdity of others ; he repeated his 

♦ pari. Rolls, 28 Henry VI. 67. 
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asseveration of his ignorance of the facts, the times, the 
places, and the suggestions which they involved, and con- 
cluded by throwing himself unreservedly on his sovereign's 
will. The chancellor rejoined : " Sir, since you do not put 
yourself on your peerage for trial, the king will not hold you 
either innocent or guilty of the treasons of which you have 
been accused ; but .... he commands you to quit this 
land before the first of May, and forbids you ever to set 
your foot during the next five years on his dominions, 
either in this kingdom or beyond the sea." (March 17, 

1450.) . 

This device failed to rescue Suffolk from the vengeance 

of his enemies. Some ten thousand persons assembled in 
St. Giles's Fields to intercept him on his discharge from the 
Tower, but he contrived to elude their vigilance, and made 
his way to his estates in Suffolk. There he made his pre- 
parations for leaving England. On the day fixed for his 
departure he called together the knights and gentry of the 
county, and solemnly swore, " on the sacrament of the body 
of Christ," that he was utterly innocent of the treason which 
had been alleged against him. Afterwards he wrote to his 
son an eloquent and affectionate letter, in which he advised 
him how to bear himself in life, and charged upon him to 
be obedient to his mother, loyal to his king, and humbly 
reverent towards his God. Riding to Ipswich, he and his 
followers embarked on board a couple of small vessels, 
sending a pinnace in advance to inquire whether he would 
be allowed to land in the harbour of Calais. A squadron 
of men-of-war fell in with the pinnace, and learning her 
errand, one of the largest ships, the Nicholas of the Tower, 
was despatched to capture the duke. He was compelled 
to go on board, the captain receiving him with the salutation 
of " Welcome, traitor !" It is probable, as Lingard suggests, 
that a messenger was sent ashore to announce his capture, 
for the duke remained that night on board the Nicholas, 
occupying the dreary period of suspense in conversation 
with his confessor, and in writing a long letter to the king. 
He also underwent a mock trial before the sailors, who 
condemned him to suffer death. The author of the " Second 
Part of Henry VI." makes effective use of an old prediction 
that Suffolk would meet his death by water. The captain 
the JV/^^^/as is introduced by the name of Walter 
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Whitmore, and the following dialogue takes place between 
them: 

Whit, My name is Walter WTiitmore. 

How now ! why start'st thou? «-hat. doth death afiigfat? 
Sf^, Thy name affrights me, m whose sound is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 

And t(dd me that by water I ^ould die : * 

Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 

Thy name is Gaultier, being rightly sounded. 
WHU Gaultier or Walter, which it is, I care not : 

Never yet did base dish<Miour blur our name. 

But with our sword we wiped away the blot. 

On the morning of the 2nd of May a small boat, 
carrying a headsman, a block, and a rusty sword, drew 
alongside the Nicholas, The duke was lowered into it, and 
the executioner, telling him that he should die "like a 
knight," smote off his head at the sixth stroke. His body 
was flung on the seashore, near Dover, where the Sheriff of 
Kent took charge of it, until, by the king's command, it was 
given up to his widow, and finally interred in the collegiate 
church of Wingfield. 

The sacrifice of Suffolk proved insufficient to appease 
the popular wrath. Throughout the kingdom a feeling of 
restlessness and discontent prevailed; but it was in Kent 
— then the chief seat of the manufacturing interest, and 
closely concerned in the decay of the English power over 
seas through its numerous ports — that the embers broke out 
into sudden flame. The insurgents belonged to classes 
which are usually slow to combine in rebellion against 
established authority, namely, the yeomen and the trades- 
men, and they were supported by fully a hundred esquires 
and gentlemen, besides two of the wealthy Surrey chiurch- 
their men, the Prior of Lewes and the Abbot of Battle. At 
head went an Irish adventurer, a certain John Cade, who 
had seen service in the French wars. He assumed the name 
of Mortimer, cousin to the Duke of York, and at the head 
of twenty thousand men, marched to Blackheath. " The 
complaints of the Commons of Kent," and " The Requests 
by the Captain of the great Assembly in Kent," which he 

* So Drayton, in his " Historical Epistles," makes the queen write to 
Suffolk: 

I pray thee, Poole, have care how thou dost pass. 
Never the sea yet half so dangerous was, 
Ancl one foretold by water thou should'st die. 
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laid before the king and his council, are exceedingly 
valuable as indirect illustrations of the social condition of 
the country. As these " Complaints " refer exclusively to 
lX)litical matters, we are justified in assuming that the people 
had no great social grievances to be redressed. Not a single 
reference is made to the old burden of villainage and serfage, 
for it had ceased to exist ; nor is there any question of 
religious liberty, for LoUardism had died out. Wages had 
risen, and profits had increased since the Kentish rebellion 
of 1 38 1. So greatly had the position of the labourer and 
the farmer been improved, that both were now free to 
criticise the action of the Government, and agitate for 
administrative reform, economy in the public expenditure, a 
more equitable collection of taxes, and freedom of election, 
which had been encroached upon by the barons. 

The king's council rejected these complaints, and 
Henry, with an army of eighteen to twenty thousand men, 
advanced upon Blackheath, to crush out the insurrection. 
Cade retired before him ; and a detachment of royal troops, 
under Sir Humphrey Stafford and his cousin William 
Stafford, was despatched in pursuit. The popular chief, at 
Sevenoaks, suddenly turned on his enemies, inflicted a 
severe defeat, and killed William as well as Sir Humphrey, 
whose gilded armour he proceeded to assume. When the 
news of this victory reached Blackheath, the Royalists began 
to waver, and to ask themselves why they should fight 
against their own countrymen, who were doing and daring 
so much in defence of the national liberties ? Unable to 
trust his army, Henry ordered its disbandment, imprisoned 
Lord Say in the Tower, as a satisfaction to the insurgents, 
and betook himself to the castle of Kenilworth. Soon after- 
wards Cade marched upon London, and gained possession 
of Southwark. 

The insurgent leader* maintained the strictest dis- 
cipline among his followers. He led them into the city to 
display his strength, and striking his sword against London 
Stone, exclaimed, " Now is Mortimer lord of this city," but 
returned to the Borough in the evening, f The same 

* '• CaptP.in of Kent," William of Worcester calls him. 

t The following extract (with the spelling modernised) from Fabian's 
" Concordance of Stories," may interest the reader : "Tiie same afternoon, 
about hve of the clock, liie captain with his people entered by the bridge ; 
ai)d when he came upon the drawbridge, l^e hewed the ropes that drew the 
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procedure was enacted on the following day; when the 
mayor and judges were compelled to sit in the Guildhall, 
and Lord Say, having fallen into Cade's power, was arraigned 
before them. Bills of indictment were straightway found 
against the obnoxious minister, the Duchess of Suffolk, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and others who were popularly reputed 
to have been involved in Suffolk's designs. Lord Say 
pleaded the privilege of the peerage ; but the insurgents 
laughed at his plea, conveyed him hastily to the Standard 
in Cheapside, and there beheaded him (July ist). His son- 
in-law, William Cromer, Sheriff of Kent, met with the same 
fate. And the two heads, fixed upon poles, were carried 
through the streets, and made to kiss each other. 

On the third day some of the wilder spirits of Cade's 
army pillaged a few houses, and the citizens, in dread of 
wholesale plunder, resolved, with the assistance of Lord 
Scales, Governor of the Tower, to defend London Bridge 
against the insurgents. A sharp and sanguinary struggle 
ensued in the night, which ended in the Royalists retaining 
possession of the bridge (July 5, 6). Both parties were 
exhausted, and agreed to a short truce. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York seized on the opportunity to make an 
effort to quell the insurrection, and sent Waynflete, Bishop 
of Winchester, across the river with full pardons for all 
who at once and peaceably returned to their homes. The 
offer was accepted, the army immediately dispersed, and the 
collapse of the rebellion was complete. Two days later 

bridge in sunder with his sword, and so passed into the city, and made in 
sundry places thereof proclamations in the king's name, that no man, upon 
pain of death, should rob or take anything per force without paying therefor. 
By reason whereof he won many hearts of the commons of the city ; but all 
was done to beguile the people, as after shall evidently appear. He rode 
through divers streets of the city, and as he came by London Stone, he 
strake it with his sword and said : 'Now is Mortimer lord of this city.' 
And when he had thus showed himself in divers places of the city, and 
showed his mind to the mayor for the ordering of his people, he returned 
into Southwark, and there abode as he before had done, his people coming 
and going at lawful hours when they would. Then afore the mom, being 
the third day of July and Friday, tjfie said captain entered again the city, 
and caused the Lord Saye to be fetched from the Tower, and led into the 
Guildhall, where he was arraigned before the mayor and other of the king's 
justices. . . . Then the Lord Saye, being as before is said at Guildhall, 
desired that he might be judged by his peers. Whereof hearing, the captain 
sent a company of his unto the hall, the which per force took him from his 
officers, and so brought him unto the Standard at Cheap, where, ere he was 
half shriven, they strake off his head ; and that done, pight it upon a long 
pole, and so bare it about with them." 
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Quly 8th) and Cade found reason to regret his credulity. He 
once more raised his banner, let loose the inmates of the 
King's Bench and Marshalsea prisons, and rallied some of 
the most resolute insurgents. In good order he fell back 
upon Rochester, but there a quarrel arose respecting the 
division of the booty.* Mounting his horse, he rode away 
in the direction of Lewes, swiftly pursued by Alexander 
Iden, the new SherifT of Kent, who captured and mortally 
wounded him in a garden near Heathfield. 

Is't Cade that I have slain, that monstrous traitor? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb when I am dead : 
Never shall this blood be wipfed from thy point ; 
But thou shalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
To emblaze the honour that thy master got.t 

Henry VL, Pt, II, Aa VI, Sc, lo. 

He died as he was being conveyed a prisoner to London. 
The Government, however, made the best use they could of 
his dead body. In the brutal fashion of the time, it was 
quartered, and the quarters sent to Blackheath, Norwich, 
Gloucester, and Salisbury, to be publicly exposed. The 
head was cut off and placed upon London Bridge, with the 
face looking towards Kent. 

From " The Paston Letters " we gain a vivid idea of the 
distress and affliction which this insurrection brought upon 
individuals. Among the English leaders in France one of 
the most distinguished had been Sir John Fastolf, the hero 
of the so-called " Battle of the Herrings." At Patay, how- 
ever, he had tarnished his renown by exhibiting that 
discretion which Falstaff calls the better part of valour, 
but the world stigmatises as cowardice. On his return to 
England he had been appointed a member of the Privy 
Council, in which capacity he failed to recover his popularity ; 
and so it came about that the voice of the multitude de- 
nounced him as partly responsible for the loss of Normandy. 
When Cade and his army encamped upon Blackheath, 
Fastolf was residing at Southwark, and he conceived it to 
be his duty as a privy councillor to ascertain what the 

* " Servientibus capitanei inter se dissidentibus in partitione bonorum 
raptorum." — W. of Worcester, ii. 472. 

t The ** Jack Cade " of the play of ' ' Henry VI ." is not the Jack Cade of 
history. He was certainly no vulgar demagogue, but a man of great force 
of character^ with a capacity for leadership. 
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insurgents wanted. For this purpose he sent one of his 
household, James Payn, to Blackheath; and Payn, in a 
letter to John Paston, gives the following account of the 
result of his mission : * 

" My master, Sir John Fastolf, knight, commanded me 
to take a man, and two of the best horses that were in his 
stable with him, to ride to the Commons of Kent, to get 
the articles that they came for. And so I did ; and all so 
soon as I come to the Black Heath, the Captain made the 
Commons to take me. And for the salvation of my master's 
horse, I made my fellow to ride away with the two horses ; 
and I was brought forthwith before the Captain of Kent 
And the Captain demanded me what was my cause of 
coming thither, and why that I made my fellow to steal 
away with the horse. And I said that I came thither to 
cheer with my wife's brethren, and others that were my 
allies and gossips of mine that were present there. And 
there was there one there, and said to the Captain that I 
was one of Sir John Fastolf s men, and the two horses were 
Sir John Fastolf 's; and then the Captain let my treason 
upon me throughout all the field, and brought me at four 
parts of the field with a herald of the Duke of Exeter before 
me in the Duke's coat-of-arms, making four Oyez at four 
parts of the field ; proclaiming openly by the said herald 
that I was sent thither for to copy their puissance, and their 
habiliments of war, from the greatest traitor that was in 
England or in France, as the said Captain made pro- 
clamation at that time, from one Sir John Fastolf, Knight, 
the which [di] minished all the garrisons of Normandy, 
and Mans, and Maine, the which was the cause of the 
losing of all the king's title and right of an heritance that 
he had beyond sea. And moreover, he said that the said 
Sir John Fastolf had furnished his place with the old 
soldiers of Normandy and habiliments of war, to destroy 
the Commons of Kent when that they came to Southwark ; 
and therefore he said plainly that I should lose my head. 

** And so forthwith I was taken, and led to the Captain's 
tent, and one axe and one block was brought forth to have 
smitten off mine head ; and then my master Poynings, with 
others of my friends, come and letted [hindered] the Cap- 
tain, and said plainly that there should die a hundred or 

" The Paston Letters," i. 132, 133. We modernise the spellkv^* 
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two, that in case be that I died ; and so by that means my 
life was saved at that time. And then I was sworn to the 
Captain, and the Commons, that I should go to Southwark, 
and array me in the best wise that I could, and come again 
to them to help them ; and so I got the articles, and brought 
them to my master." 

On his return to Southwark, Payn advised his master to 
send away all his old soldiers, and retire to the Tower. 
Fastolf acted on this advice, and left only two soldiers in 
his houses, which, but for Payn, the insurgents would have 
burned to the ground. Payn was forced to entertain them 
for some time at his own cost ; after which Cade despoiled 
him of valuable armour and clothes, and sent men to search 
his chamber for bonds, money, and other plunder. He 
knew they also robbed his house of all the movables 
it contained, and threatened to hang his children and their 
mother, whom they stripped of everything but her " kirtle 
and smock." He himself narrowly escaped losing his 
head ; and in the battle of London Bridge, on the night of 
the 5th of July, Cade put him in the very front of the fight 
He was engaged for six hours, unable to extricate himself 
from the press, and was wounded nigh unto death. 

His trials were not yet ended. Though he had behaved 
with signal loyalty, he was impeached by the Bishop of 
Rochester, and, at the Queen's command, thrown into the 
Marshalsea prison. To compel him to accuse his master of 
treason he was threatened with a traitor's death ; but he 
seems to have procured powerful friends, and eventually, on 
appearing before the king in person during his progress 
through Kent in 145 1, stripped naked to his legs like a 
crowd of other supplicants, and begging for mercy, he 
obtained a charter of pardon. Such are the undercurrents 
which, in a period of civil commotion, disturb the social 
life of the nation, though on the surface of history they 
scarcely make a ripple ! 

The Kentish insurrection may be considered as the 
opening scene of the Wars of the Roses. It was evidently 
planned in the interest of the House of York ; and Cade's 
influence and popularity may probably be ascribed to his 
pretended relationship to the duke. Among the complaints 
put forward by the insurgents was one bearing on the exclu- 
sion of the duke, as well as of other nobles of the royal 
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blood, from the king's councils. Some, as they suffered on 
the scaffold, openly acknowledged that they had designed 
to elevate him to the throne. His name was constantly on 
the lips of the people, who judged of him as, according to 
the dramatist, he judged of himself : 

I am far better bom than is the king, 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. 

Of a handsome person, gallant and gracious in his manners, 
an able commander and a shrewd statesman, with immense 
wealth and huge estates, he was well fitted to play the part 
of a popular hero. He and his friends now felt that it was 
time he should make his appearance upon the scene, and 
bring his undoubted abilities to bear upon the better govern- 
ment of the country. He crossed over from his government 
in Ireland shortly before Michaelmas (1450), landed at 
Beaumaris in Anglesea, and summoning to his banner some 
four thousand of his Welsh vassals, marched upon London. 
Attempts were made to impede and interrupt his progress, 
and arrest his person ; but these he foiled, and in due time 
arrived in the metropolis. Receiving no cordial welcome, 
he forced himself into the king's presence, apparently fight- 
ing his way to the foot of the throne, for it is said that he 
and his followers " beat down the spears and walls " in the 
royal chamber. He submitted to Henry a list of com- 
plaints, and in reply was assured that the charges made 
against him by his enemies were absolutely disbelieved. 
" For the easing of your heart in all such matters," said the 
king, "we declare, repute, and admit you as our true and 
faithful subject, and as our faithful cousin." But the duke 
w^as not disppsed to accept so convenient a dismissal. He 
demanded that a full investigation should take place into 
the questions at issue between him and his adversaries. He 
asked also that the persons who had so long misgoverned 
the country, and inflicted upon it such heavy loss and 
humiliation, should be punished for their misdeeds. Mean- 
while, his influence introduced a more patriotic spirit into 
the king's councils, and English statesmen and soldiers found 
readier access to the royal presence. " Sir, and it please," 
writes a contemporary newsmonger to his patron, " Sir, and 
it please, I was in my lord of York's house, and I heard 
much thing more than my master writest unto you of. I 
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heard much thing in Fleet Street But, sir, my lord was 
with the king, and he visaged so [put such a face upon] the 
matter that all the king's household was and is afraid — right 
sore. And my said lord had put a bill to the king, and 
desired much thing which is much after the Commons' 
desire ; and all is upon justice, and to put all those that he 
indicted under arrest without surety or mainprise, and to be 
tried by law as law will." 

'i1ic new Parliament, which met in September, quickly 
divided into two parties, one following the Duke of York, 
the other the Duke of Somerset (grandson of John of Gaunt). 
The latter stood high in the favour both of Henry and Queen 
Margaret, and had been appointed Constable of England ; 
but on account of his surrender of Caen, and his share in 
the loss of Normandy, he was detested by the people. As 
representative of the junior branch of the House of Lan- 
caster, though Parliament had specially excluded it from 
succession to the throne, his ambition had been excited by 
the king's want of issue, and he began to take measures for 
asserting the pretensions of his family. On the other hand, 
08 lineal descendant of Edmund Langley, fifth son of 
Edward III., the Duke of York regarded himself as heir 
presumptive. The struggle between the two rivals, which, 
at the same time, was really a struggle between the national 
and anti-national interests of the country, rose to the height 
of bitterness in Parliament. York procured the arrest of 
Somerset, on the ground of his misconduct in France, on 
the I St of December. The London populace then rose 
against him, broke into his lodgings at the Black Friars, and 
would have killed him, had he not got away in one of the 
Earl of Devon's barges. To York, a stern upholder of law 
and order, this outbreak was exceedingly unwelcome, and, 
next day, he and the Duke of Norfolk (his most powerful 
adherent) made proclamation through the city that whoever 
was guilty of robbery would suffer the peiialty of death. For 
transgressing against this order, one poor wretch was actually 
beheaded in Chepe. In pursuance of the same policy, the 
king and his lords, on Thursday, the 3rd of December, 
rode through the city in armour, their route being guarded 
by a double line of armed citizens, and the pageant wearing 
dn aspect of splendour such as the metropolis had not seen 
for many a year* 
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The Duke of Somerset was soon released from prison, 
and, as a special sign of royal confidence, was made Con- 
stable of Calais. This move in the subtle game that the two 
parties were playing was met by a bold one from the side of 
the Yorkists. Thomas Young, member for Bristol, brought 
forward a motion to the effect that, as Henry was childless, 
the Duke of York should be declared heir to the crown. It 
was accepted unanimously by the Commons, but opposed 
in the Lords, and the discussion was summarily terminated 
by the prorogation of Parliament, after which Young was 
committed to the Tower. Thus far the Yorkists had gained 
no great advantage ; and the influence of the court was per- 
sistently exercised against every measure by which the duke 
sought to provide for the better administration of the king- 
dom. Throughout the year 1451 misgovemment continued, 
and the national finances became more and more deeply in- 
volved, while nothing was done in France to retrieve the 
honour of the English arms. Towards the summer, the 
emptiness of the royal treasury compelled Henry to meet 
his Parliament, which had been prorogued for nearly five 
months ; and the indebtedness of the Crown (amounting to 
;£'372,ooo — z. very heavy sum at the present value of money) 
necessitated the expedient of an act of resumption, by which 
all grants of Crown lands made since the first day of the 
king^s reign were peremptorily recalled. In return for this 
concession, the Commons petitioned the king to dismiss 
from his presence and councils certain evil-doers, including 
the Duke of Somerset, Alice Duchess of Suffolk, William 
Booth (Bishop of Chester), Lord Dudley, and Thomas 
Daniel, and to forbid them, on pain of forfeiture of lands 
and goods, to approach within twelve miles of his court 
The king consented to dismiss some of these persons for a 
year, during which their conduct might be investigated ; but 
he refused to send away such as were peers of the realm. 
Shortly afterwards Parliament was dissolved, and two years 
elapsed before it was again summoned. 

We must glance at two or three events of the year, 
which show the distutbed condition of the country. In 
the spring the Earl of Devon laid siege to the castle of 
Taunton, which was held by Lord BonviUe, a Royalist. The 
Duke of York joined the earl, and Bonville surrendered. 
In the following August took place the marriage of ThsvccA^ 
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Nev3, son of the Earl of Salisbury, to a niece of Lord 
Cromwell. In returning from Tattershall, where the cere- 
mony had been performed, a quarrel arose between Thomas 
Percy, Lord Egremont, and the Earl of Salisbury. The 
importance of this event we shall shortly be able to estimate. 
WUliam of Worcester speaks of it as Uie beginning of the 
greatest calamities to England (inicium fuit, maxitnorum 
dolorum in Anglid), Lastly, a great council was held at 
Coventry. During its sitting, an affray broke out between 
Somerset's servants and the armed citizens, in which several 
persons perished. This may be taken as another indication of 
the Yorkist sympathies of the people. In the council a 
proposal was made to arrest the Duke of York, but the Duke 
of Buckingham procured its rejection. 

During the year, Somerset's popularity with the court 
increased as rapidly as his unpopularity with the nation. 
The loss of Gascony and Guienne, which followed close 
upon that of Normandy, was ascribed to his incompetency. 
It was the unavoidable result of the loss of Normandy, but 
no doubt this disaster was largely owing to the feebleness of 
Somerset, who had superseded York in the government of 
the duchy. Conscious of the abhorrence in which he was 
held by the community, the Constable grew more and more 
jealous of the influence of his great rival, who at this time 
was living quietly at his castle of Ludlow. He lost no 
opportunity of branding him to the king as a disloyal sub- 
ject, until, stung by these reproaches on his character, York 
made a public declaration of his fidelity. "I am true 
liegeman," he said, " to the king, my sovereign lord, ever 
have been, and shall be to my dying day." As this remon- 
strance did not silence the voice of calumny, and as the 
position of affairs at home and abroad had become danger- 
ously critical, York determined on effecting Somerset's 
removal from the royal councils. On the 3rd of February, 
1452, he issued an address to the burgesses of Shrewsbury, 
announcing his intention, and calling upon them to come 
to his support. A large body of men swiftly rallied round 
his standard, and he was joined by the Earl of Devon, Lord 
Cobham, and other nobles of his party. The king and 
Somerset, at the head of an army, advanced to meet him; 
but York had no desire to come into collision with his sove- 
\^. A ^^urards London by a different road. 
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He settt forward a herald to ask permission for himself and 
his allies to enter the city, but the gates were shut against 
him. He therefore crossed the Thames at Kingston, and 
traversed the open country to Deptford, where he expected 
to be joined by the men of Kent. Henry followed him, 
and encamped upon Blackheath (March ist, 1452). 

The two armies thus arrayed against each other were of 
formidable strength. The duke had with him an imposing 
show of ordnance, and, it is said, no fewer than three 
thousand gunners. In the centre of his position were 
massed eight thousand bowmen and men-at-arms, under his 
immediate command ; while Lord Cobham, with a division 
of equal force, was posted along the river-side. The baggage 
was on board seven ships, which lay moored in the Thames. 
The numbers of the royal army are not given, but they con- 
siderably exceeded those of the Yorkists ; and from policy 
as well as inclination the duke remained on the defensive. 

Foreseeing probably that if once an appeal were made 
to arms, the struggle would be long and bloody, and the 
issue doubtful, the lords who accompanied the king resolved 
on an effort to achieve a compromise. An embassy, con- 
sisting of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, Bourchier, 
Bishop of Ely (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), the 
Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, Lords Beauchamp and 
Sudeley, and others, were sent to the duke, to inquire into 
his grievances. They were received with grave courtesy. 
He disclaimed any intention of injuring either the king or 
the council ; declared that he and his followers were ardent 
lovers of the commonweal, and added that his sole object 
was to remove from the king certain evil-disposed persons 
who had grievously wronged and oppressed the common 
people. Of these the Duke of Somerset was chief. The 
latter found no, or at all events very few friends even among 
the royal party ; and Henry was brought to consent that he 
should be committed to custody until he had made answer 
to the charges which York undertook to bring against him. 
With the royal promise, unaccompanied by any security, Duke 
Richard was loyally content ; he disbanded his army, and 
ordered his men to return home. But on visiting the king's 
tent to make personal assurances of his loyalty, he found 
Somerset still acting as his chief adviser. Hot words 
ensued ; recriminations were bandied freely to and fro ; and 
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York, as he left the royal presence, was arrested. He was 
sent on to London in advance of the king, and conducted 
to his own residence under guard. But though they had 
caught their prize, Somerset and Margaret of Anjou knew 
not how to dispose of it. They feared his popularity with 
the people, and the vengeance that was sure to be exacted 
by his son, Edward Earl of March (then in his tenth year), 
who was reported to be hastening towards London at the 
head of a large army. They durst not slay their victim even 
when he was in their power. His appearance at the head 
of an armed force was unquestionably an act of treason, 
but they shrank from visiting it upon him, for fear of the 
inquiries that would thereby be provoked into his own con- 
duct. He was therefore offered his liberty if he consented, 
as he very willingly did, to repeat hiS oaih of fealty to the 
king (March loth). He took the oath on the sacrament at 
St. PauUs, before the lords and a numerous gathering of the 
commonalty ; and afterwards was permitted to retire to his 
castle of Wigmore. Thus Somerset was left " master of the 
situation." He had discredited his great rival, and had 
escaped any inquiry into the serious accusations which that 
rival had brought against him. 

In the summer of 1452, Henry undertook a progress into 
the West of England, for the purpose of conciliating (as Mr. 
Gairdner suggests) the opponents of the Duke of Somerset. 
He reached Exeter on the i8th of July, and thence pro- 
ceeded, through the counties of Wilts, Gloucester, Monmouth, 
and Hereford, to Ludlow, where he arrived on the 12 th of 
August* After spending a few days with the Duke of 
York, who apparently had recovered somewhat of the royal 
favour, he returned homeward by Kenilworth and Wood- 
stock, reaching his palace of Eltham early in September. 
In the following month he went northward, by St. Albans 
and Stamford, to Peterborough and Cambridge. The royal 
visit seems to have borne heavily on the resources of the 
Duke of York, for we find him, at the end of the year, 
borrowing ;^437 from Sir John Fastolf, on the security of 
some pieces of jewellery. 

* Ludlow Castle has a place in English literature. Here, in the great 
(now called the Comus) hall, was performed Milton's Masque of " Comus " 
on Michaelmas night, 1634, in the presence of the Earl of Bridgewater, Pre- 
sident of Wales ; the principal characters being represented by the earl's 
■""-^Ato; Lady Alice, and her brothers.— MuRSON, Lt/e of Milton^ i. 574. 
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While internal peace reigned in his " reahn of England," 
Henry was called upon to receive a deputation from the in- 
habitants of Guienne, who, impatient of the yoke of France, 
desired to renew their allegiance, and besought him to 
despatch a fleet and army to their aid. After consultation 
with his council, Henry complied ; and a fleet, with four 
to five thousand soldiers on board, under the command 
of the veteran Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, sailed for the 
Garonne in October. His son. Lord Lisle, followed 
with a reinforcement of equal strength ; and, in the course 
of a few weeks, the English had recovered Bordeaux, with 
the whole of the Bordelais, and Castillon in Perigord. In 
the following spring the campaign opened auspiciously with 
the capture of Frensac. But King Charles had by this time 
concentrated his forces; and a large and well-equipped 
army, with a formidable train of artillery, recaptured the 
fortresses north of the Gironde, and invested Castillon. As 
this place commanded the navigation of the Gironde, Talbot 
hastened to its relief, at the head of only eight hundred or 
one thousand horse, followed shortly after by four or five 
thousand foot. 

Early in the morning of the 17th of July he surprised 
the besiegers, and put to the rout a body of archers who 
occupied an advanced post. Talbot then took possession 
of the victuals which the French had left behind them, and 
regaled his men right heartily. Moreover, the fight having 
begun and ended so early that as yet he had not heard 
mass, his chaplain made ready to sing it before him, and 
altar and ornaments were duly prepared. Before this devout 
intention could be fulfilled, a cloud of dust was seen in the 
distance, and word was brought to the chivalrous warrior 
that the enemy were in rapid retreat. He sprang into his 
saddle immediately, exclaiming : " I will hear no mass 
to-day until I have overthrown the company of Frenchmen 
before me." 

But it was no retreat. The cloud of dust was raised by a 
company of horses which had been turned out for pasturage; 
and the French army remained quietly in its entrenched 
camp, behind a grim row of three hundred bombards. 
Talbot's martial ardour, and the vehemence of his soldiers, 
could not be stayed. With their usual shoMt ol ^^ K.'\^ii^^^\ 
a Talbot 1 St. George / " they rushed lo xYv^ ^xXa^O*.^ ^^^ 
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actually succeeded in planting their standard on the French 
barrier. Then the heavy fire of the artillery began to tell, 
and the enemy, pouring out of their lines, engaged their 
assailants hand to hand. Still did the unequal contest linger 
on, until the Count of Penthievre arriving with reinforce- 
ments, the French prevailed by sheer numerical preponder- 
ance. Leaving four thousand dead upon the field, the 
remainder of those English heroes either cut their way into 
the besieged town, or fled, or were made prisoners. Talbot, 
whose horse was killed under him, and whose leg was 
broken, was slain as he lay upon the field, and his son fell 
in an unavailing attempt to rescue him. Among the dead 
were thirty-two English knights. The calamity was com- 
plete, and it decided the fate of Gascony, which soon 
afterwards submitted to the French king. 

During the enthusiasm provoked by the early successes 
of Talbot, Henry had summoned a parliament, which readily 
voted him liberal subsidies, and an army of twenty thousand 
archers, to be raised and supported at the expense of the 
several counties. But Somerset displayed his usual incapa- 
city. The army existed, as so many armies have existed, 
" upon paper ; " and no effort was made to send reinforce- 
ments to Talbot, until they could 'no longer have been of 
use. The disaster before Castillon spread a deep gloom 
over the country, which was not lightened by the illness of 
the king. In August, while at Clarendon, he exhibited 
symptoms of mental derangement, which daily grew more 
severe, and were accompanied by a singular physical weak- 
ness.* He could neither stand erect nor use his feet ; and 
it was with difficulty he could be moved from any place 
where he had once seated himself. Two months later his 
queen gave birth to a son, who received the name of 
Edward, but it was long before the event could be made 
known to the afflicted father. 

The melancholy condition of the king, and the disturbed 
state of the realm, compelled Margaret and Somerset to 
convene a great council. It was of course attended by the 
Duke of York, who, addressing himself to his peers, said he 
had come in obedience to a writ of privy seal, and prepared 
to offer his best services to his sovereign ; but as a writ had 

* Charles VI. of France, Henry's grandfather, suffered from a similar 
cerebral malady. 
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been issued, prohibiting certain old councillors from attend- 
ing, he required, as a primary measure, that it should be 
recalled. Then the Duke of Norfolk brought up the charges 
which had accrued against Somerset, and after a long debate 
it was determined that he should be arrested and committed 
to the Tower ; a resolution carried into effect shortly before 
Christmas. It was not to be expected that Somerset and 
his faction, supported as they were by the queen, would 
submit to this defeat without an effort to rectify it; but 
they were greatly hampered by the king^s illness, which pre- 
vented them from obtaining the slightest semblance of royal 
authority. About New Year's Day, the infant prince having 
been conveyed to Windsor, the Duke of Buckingham took 
him in his arms and presented him to the unfortunate king, 
in the hope that parental instinct might prevail over the 
clouded mind. But Henry showed no sign of the slightest 
interest ; no sympathy gleamed in his " lacklustre eyes." 
The experiment was afterwards repeated by the queen 
herself, but with equal fruitlessness. For one moment he 
glanced at the babe, then looked down again, and continued 
dumb.* 

Deprived of the royal countenance, the Somerset party 
prepared to meet the. coming storm. Cardinal Kemp, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, commanded all his servants to 
be ready, with bow and arrows, sword and buckler, cross- 
bows, and all other habiliments of war. The Earl of 
Wiltshire and the Lord Bonville began to levy men at 
Taunton, promising them a wage of sixpence per day. The 
Duke of Exeter, " in his own person," met Lord Egremont 
at "Tuxford, beside Doncaster, in the north country," and 
entered into close alliance with him. And the Duke of 
Buckingham caused to be made " two thousand bends with 
knobs ; " "to what intent," says the letter-writer, " men may 
construe as their wits will give them." 

* A contemporary letter-writer gives the following account of this 
pathetic incident : " At the Princes comying to Wyndesore, the Due of 
Buk' toke hym in his armes and presented hym to the Kyng in godely wise, 
beseechying the Kyng to blisse hym ; and the Kyng gave no maner answere. 
Natheless the Duk abode stille with the Prince by the Kyng ; and whene he 
cude no maner answere have, the Queene come in, and toke the Prince in 
hir armes, and presented hym in like forme as the Duke had done, desirying 
that he shuld blisse it ; but alle their labour was in vayne, for they departed 
thene without any answere or countenance savying only that ones he loked 
on the Prince and cast.doune his eyeu eagen, without any more." — Paston 
Letters, i. 263, 264. 
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A\*hile such was the evil activity of the Somerset faction, 
the Yorkists were by no means idle. The duke was expected 
to reach London,* accompanied by a picked body of his 
own men, about the 25th January, 1454. He was to be 
supported by his son, the young Earl of March, then only 
in his twelfth year, but already giving promise of those 
splendid qualities which made Edward IV. so conspicuous a 
figure on the world*s stage. The young earl had a house- 
hold of his own, who were sent forward in order to reach 
London before him. The Earl of Salisbury (father of the 
great " king-making ^ Earl of Warwick), and the king's two 
half-brothers, the Earls of Richmond and Pembroke, came 
with the Duke of York, " each of them with a goodly 
fellowship,** And this ** goodly fellowship " was needed, to 
prevent Queen Margaret from ordering their arrest 

Parliament assembled in the middle of February, the 
Duke of York opening the session as the king's lieutenant 
Af^er a month's deliberations on various topics, the Commons 
appeared before the duke with two important petitions. The 
first related to the defence of Calais, for which object the 
Commons had already voted liberal supplies ; and they now 
demurred against being called upon for further grants. The 
second petition prayed for the establishment of " a sad and 
wise council of the right discreet and wise lords and other 
of this land, to whom all people might have recourse for 
ministering justice, equity, and righteousness ; whereof they 
have no knowledge as yet*' The king's incapacity still 
continuing, the want of a governing power — a strong 
executive, as we should nowadays call it — was severely felt. 
The Duke of York represented the king only in Parliament. 
Margaret had claimed to be invested with her husband's 
royal powers, but the lords had ignored her request There 
was absolutely no supreme authority. 

On the 23rd, the Lords appointed a deputation, headed 
by Bishop Waynflete, of Winchester, to repair to Windsor, 
and have audience of the king. It was hoped that he 
might be able to understand the critical position of affairs, 
and to join the Houses in applying a remedy. The mission 
proved a failure. Neither by word nor sign could the king 
be got to signify that he understood their errand, and 

* "He will come with his housbold meynee, denly beseen and likly 
•*»-« '''^Fasten Letters^ i. 265. 
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" therefore, with sorrowful hearts, they went their way." In 
this difficulty, the Lords were forced to take prompt action ; 
and on the 27th of March they elected Richard, Duke of 
York, as " Protector and defender of the realm," with a 
yearly salary of two thousand marks. Every precaution, 
however, was taken against any infringement on the king's 
rights ; and this at the urgent request of the duke himself. 
It was enacted that the title of Protector imparted no 
authority ; that it merely gave the precedence in the council, 
and the command of the army in time of invasion or 
rebellion ; that it was revocable at the king's will ; and that, 
should the king's incapacity prove permanent, it should 
devolve upon the Prince of Wales, as soon as he came of 
age. The keeping of the sea against the king's enemies was 
entrusted to five lords — the Earls of Salisbury, Shrewsbury, 
Wiltshire, Worcester, and the Lord Stourton ; and the 
governorship of Calais was conferred upon the Duke of 
York. The Earl of Salisbury was made chancellor. 

These arrangements secured the good government of 
the kingdom. But at Christmas the king suddenly re- 
covered from his long illness, like one who awakes from a 
protracted slumber. So rapidly did he regain command of 
his faculties that, on the 27th, he was able to instruct his 
almoner to present an offering at the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. On the 30th the queen brought to him the 
infant prince. " And the king asked what his name was, 
and the queen told him Edward ; and then he held up his 
hands and thanked God thereof. And he said he never 
knew till that time, nor wist not what was said to him, nor 
wist not where he had been while he had been sick till now." 
The Bishop of Winchester and the Prior of St. John's had 
audience of him on the 7th of January, "and he spake to 
them as well as ever he did ; and when they came out they 
wept for joy. And he saith he is in charity with all the 
world, and so he would all the lords were." 

Margaret of Anjou soon recovered that influence over 
her husband which a strong mind always exercises over a 
weak one ; and the effect was seen in the rapid reversal of 
all that had been done for the peace of the country during 
the king's illness. The Duke of York's protectorate was 
dissolved, and the Duke of Somerset liberated from the 
Tower. The king took upon himself the governorship of 
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Calais. He also insisted that the various points at issue 
between the two rivals should be referred to the decision of 
eight arbitrators, to whose judgment they were bound to 
submit, under a penalty of twenty thousand marks. As a 
further blow to the Yorkists, the Earl of Salisbury was 
deprived of the chancellorship of England, which was given 
to Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. A council 
was called at Westminster, from which York and his friends 
were excluded; and it was soon apparent that Somerset 
had recovered his old ascendency. So menacing was the 
aspect of affairs that York hastily retired into the North,* 
where he was joined by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and his son, the Earl of Warwick. At the head 
of three thousand men he marched southwards, and on the 
20th of May reached Royston, whence he and his con- 
federates addressed a letter to the chancellor, protesting 
their loyalty, but declaring that as a council had been 
summoned for the surety of the king's person, they had 
brought with them a body of armed followers expressly for 
his protection. If any real danger threatened, they would 
defend the king against it ; but if their enemies were 
poisoning the king's ear against his faithful barons, they 
were resolved to remove unjust suspicions, while protect- 
ing themselves. They marched on to Ware, and thence 
addressed a memorial to the king himself.t Neither the 

'* Drayton, in his "Heroical Epistles," alludes to the partiality of the 
North for the House of Lancaster. Queen Margaret is made to say : 

Who in the North our lawful claim commends, 
To win us credit with our valiant friends ?* 

t It ran as follows: "Most Christian King, right high and mighty 
Prince, and our most redoubted Sovereign Lord, we recommend us as 
humbly as we suffice unto your high Excellence, whereunto please it to 
weet that for so much we hear and understand, to our greatest sorrow 
earthly, that our enemies of approved experience, such as abide and keep 
themselves under the wing of your Majesty Royal, have shown unto the 
same right studiously and right fraudulently, many ambiguities and doubts 
of the faith, allegiance, and duty that, God knoweth, we bear unto your 
Highness, and have put them in as great device as they could to enstrange 
us from your most noble presence and from the favour of your good grace ; 
which good grace to us is and ought to be our singular and most desired 
joy and consolation : We at this time be coming with grace as your true 
and humble liege men, toward your said High Excellence to declare and 
show thereto at large our said faith and allegiance, intending, with the 
mercy of Jesu, in the said coming, to put us in as hearty and diligent device 
and duty as any your liege men on leave [lyve] to that it n\ay advance or 
prefer the honour and welfare of the said Majesty Royal and the surety of 
'' 9 sa/d most notable person ; the which [we] beseech our blessed Creator 
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letter nor memorial, however, reached the king's hands. 
They were suppressed by Somerset, whose interest it was 
that the action of York and the earls should wear the 
colour of unprovoked and unjustifiable rebellion. 

Receiving no answer from Henry, York and his allies 
next advanced to St Albans, where they arrived early on 
the morning of the 22nd. The king, accompanied by the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Somerset, the Earls of Pembroke, 
Northumberland, Devonshire, Stafford, Dorset, and Wilt- 
shire, with some two thousand lords, knights, and gentle- 
men, had left London the day before, and reached St. Albans 
only a few hours before York came up. To oppose his pro- 
gress, the royal forces occupied a strong position in the suburb 
of St. Peter's. On discerning the royal banners, York halted 
his army, and drew it up in the Key-field outside the town 
barriers. From seven until about ten the two armies faced 
each other without firing a shot or striking a blow. In the 
interval, York sent a message to the king, warmly protesting 
his faith and loyalty, but requiring him to dismiss Somerset 
and his partisans from the royal councils, and declaring that 
otherwise his faction would pursue their quarrel " till we have 
them which have deserved death, or else we to die there- 
fore." The king's reply was as follows : " I charge and com- 
mand that no manner of person, of what degree, or state, or 
condition that ever he be, abide out, but void the field, and 
not be so hardy to make any resistance against me in mine 
own realm ; for I shall know what traitor dare be so bold 
to raise a people in mine own land, wherethrough I am in 
great disease and heaviness. And by the faith that I owe to 
St. Edward and to the crown of England, I shall destroy 
them every mother's son, and they be hanged, and drawn, 
and quartered, that may be taken afterward, of them to have 

to prosper [in] us great honour, joy, and felicity as ever had any prince 
earthly, and to your said Highness so to take, accept, and repute us, and 
not to please to give trust or confidence unto the sinister, malicious, and 
fraudulent labours and reports of our said enemies unto our coming to 
your said most noble presence ; whereunto we beseech humbly that we may 
be admitted as your liege men, to th' intent to show us the same : whereof 
yesterday we wrote our letters of our intent to the right reverent father in 
God, the Archbishop of Canterbury, your Chancellor of England, to be 
shown to your said Highness, whereof, for so much as we be not certain 
whether our said intent be by his fatherhood showed unto your said good 
grace or not, we send thereof unto this closed a copy of our said letters of 
our disposition toward your said High Excellence and the honour and weal 
of the land, wherein we will persevere with the grace of our Lord." 
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ensample unto all such traitors to beware to make any such 
rising of people within my land, and so traitorly to abide 
her king and governor. And, for a conclusion, rather than 
they shall have any lord here with me at this time, I shall 
this day, for their sake, and in this quarrel, myself live or 
die.** 

York, after receiving so stem a defiance, addressed his fol- 
lowers in vigorous terms. He said that the king refused his 
solicitations, and would not understand the object that had 
brought them thither. On the contrary, he declared that he 
would, with all his power, pursue them, and, if he defeated 
them, inflict on them a shameful death, besides depriving 
their heirs of their inheritance. And therefore, since death 
was certain, it was better for them to die in the field than 
cowardly to be put to a great rebuke and a disgraceful end. 
Moreover, considering in what peril England at that moment 
stood, it was the duty of every man to strike for the right, 
to redress the mischief that prevailed, and to quit them Hke 
men in the quarrel ; praying to the King of Glory, who 
reigned in the Celestial Kingdom, to keep them and save 
them that day in their right, and that, through the help of 
His holy grace, they might be made strong to withstand the 
great, abominable, and cruel malice of those who purposed 
fully to destroy them with shameful death. " We therefore, 
Lord," concluded the duke, " pray to Thee to be our Com- 
fort and Defender, saying the word aforesaid, Domine sis 
dipeus defensionis nostra^* 

Shortly before noon the duke delivered his attack, sup- 
ported by the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick. The defence 
was strenuous, and Lord Clifford at first held the barriers 
very gallantly. But Warwick, rallying his division, broke in 
through the gardens, and, as soon as he had made his way into 
the town, ordered his trumpets to blow, while his followers 
rent the air with joyful cries of " A Warwick ! A Warwick !" 
The shouts as greatly cheered the assailants as they daunted 
the Royalists ; and York, repeating his attack, forced Lord 
Clifford to fall back under a storm of arrows. 

The victory was won, but on neither side was there any 
very great loss of life. The Royalist dead was estimated at 
•* six-score," including Lord Clifford, Somerset himself, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and Sir Bertram Entwistle. The 
" \g was wounded in the neck by an arrow, the Duke of 
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Buckingham in the face, and the Earl of Stafford in the arm. 
" The Earl of Wiltshire, Thorpe, and many others fled, and 
left their banners behind them cowardly, and the substance 
of the king's party were despoiled of horse and armour." 
The loss of the victors is not given, but it was certainly 
inferior to that of the Royalists. 

Henry had taken shelter in the house of a tanner,* 
where he was immediately visited by the Duke of York and 
the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick. On their knees they 
asked his grace and fdfgivfeness, dnd besought him to accept 
them as his true liegemen ; protesting that they had never 
intended any injury to his royal person. As Somerset was 
dead, Henry had nothing to gain by a refusal. He gave 
them his pardon, and, with characteristic abhorrence of 
bloodshed, requested thfeiti to put an end to the battle. 
Thfey obeyed, and gave orders in the king's name that the 
fighting should cease on both sides. Thus terminated the 
Battle of St. Albans, the first in the long Wars of the Roses, 
dmitious to the Lahcastrians of the final issue of the struggle. 

^ Some authorities say, "a baker's/' 



CHAPTER HI. 

RICHARD DUKE OF YORK. 

The day after the victoiy York and his allies entered 
London, which put on its gayest aspect to give them 
welcome. The king was conducted to the Bishop of 
London's palace ; a council was summoned, and writs were 
sent out for a Parliament to meet on the 9th of July. 
Meantime the duke was appointed Constable of England ; 
Lord Bourchier, Treasurer ; while the custody of Calais was 
committed to the Earl of Warwick. When Parliament 
assembled an investigation took place into the causes of the 
late battle, which led to fierce debates and violent invectives ; 
but York succeeded in justifying himself to the satisfaction 
of his peers, and by an act, which received the Royal assent, 
it was declared that he and his friends had conducted them- 
selves as good and faithful subjects. That York never con- 
templated any treachery towards the king, or any assertion 
of his own claims to the crown, may be readily admitted ; 
but his appearance in arms, even for the righteous object of 
removing from office an incapable and dishonest ministry, 
was an act very closely approximate to treason. It must 
be considered, however, a concession to the growing influence 
of constitutional principles that the victor, in his hour of 
triumph, was so anxious to shelter himself behind a Parlia- 
mentary indemnity. 

About the end of October the king was a second time 
taken ill, though, it would seem, not so seriously as at his first 
seizure. Parliament met again in November, the Duke of York 
acting as the king's lieutenant. The Commons immediately 
sent a deputation to the Lords, requesting them to induce the 
king's highness to appoint some fitting person to defend the 
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realm and repress disorder. The petition remaining un- 
answered, the Commons repeated it a second and a third 
time, and declined to take up any business until it was duly 
considered. The Peers implored the Duke of York to 
assume the Protectorate, but he begged to be excused,* and 
desired them to name some other lord. As he had no equal 
in rank, popularity, or experience, the Lords were unwilling to 
attempt a fresh selection, and he eventually consented, but 
on the condition, which was necessary for his own safety, 
that the Protectorate should not lapse by the mere fact of 
the king's recovery, but be revocable only by the king in 
Parliament, with the advice and assent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal. On the 19th of November he was formally 
appointed Protector for the second time. The nation imme- 
diately felt that a strong hand was at the helm. Vigour 
and energy were infused into the government ; order was 
quickly re-established ; and having settled affairs in London, 
York hurried into Devonshire to compose the differences 
which had arisen between two of the great western nobles. 

Early in 1456 Henry recovered his health, and, though 
his authority was not immediately impugned, York knew that 
he would not long be permitted to retain the Protectorate. 
It was reported that he was to be discharged of it on the 
9th of February, and that day he went down to Parliament 
with the Earl of Warwick, attended by three hundred men 
clad in coat-of-mail, to protect his person : but the armed 
array prevented any other lord from attending. It was felt by 
many as a difficulty that, if the Protectorate ceased, every 
security for good government ceased also. Among the 
Lancastrian peers were none whose political experience or 
statesmanlike capacity fitted them to assume the direction 
of affairs. It is no marvel, then, that Henry himself wished 
to appoint the Duke of York his Chief Councillor and 
Lieutenant, and to confer upon him by royal patent powers 
very little inferior to those which Parliament had granted. 
But in this design, wise as it was, Henry was checked by 
the influence of the queen and the Lancastrians ; York was 
dismissed from his Protectorate on the 2Sth, and soon 
afterwards Parliament was dissolved. No provision was 
made for the future conduct of the government of the 

* Lingard says, "with affected humility," but adduces no justification 
of the sneer. 
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country ; and if, as Mr. Gairdner points out, the machine of 
state still moved on, no one could tell exactly how. " Acts 
were done in the king's name, if not really and truly by the 
king, and by the sheer necessity of the case, York appears 
to have had the ordering of all things. But his authority 
hung by a thread. His acts were without the slightest legal 
validity, except in so far as they might be considered as 
having the sanction of the king ; and in whatever way that 
sanction may or may not have been expressed, there was no 
security that it would not afterwards be withdrawn and 
disavowed." 

For nearly two years the history of the country records 
no important event But a general feeling of disquiet and 
suspicion seems to have been abroad. The Lancastrian 
party profited by their ascendency in the royal councils and 
their favour with the queen ; and the Yorkist lords deemed 
it essential to their security to move about attended by 
bodies of armed men. The French took advantage of 
these internal dissensions to harass the southern coast, and 
on one occasion they surprised and plundered the busy 
seaport of Sandwich. The Scots, in like manner, made 
frequent forays across the Border. The king was induced 
by these occurrences to summon a great council in the 
month of October, 1459, with the view of composing the 
feuds between the hostile barons. It was numerously 
attended, but its discussions led to no satisfactory result. 
It was convened again for the 27 th of January, 1458, with 
a notification that on that day the presence of every lord 
was expected. Towards the end of the month, therefore, 
London glittered with the weapons and banners of the great 
English nobles and their retainers. The Earl of Salisbury 
brought up four hundred horse, with eighty knights and 
squires in his company ; his residence was at Coldharbour. 
The Duke of York was attended only by his own household 
to the number of one hundred and forty horse ; he lodged 
at Baynard Castle. The Duke of Somerset (son of the 
duke who perished at St Albans) arrived with two hundred 
horse ; the Duke of Exeter, with three hundred ; and these 
nobles took up their quarters in and about Holborn, and 
other suburban districts. The Earl of Warwick delayed 
until the 14th of February, when he rode into the streets of 
London, with six hundred men, all apparelled in scarlet 
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jackets, emblazoned with his famous cognizance of the 
Ragged Staff.* These were chiefly archers, for the great 
earl, akfcady one of the most powerful of the English 
barons, was partial to the bow as England's trustiest weapon. 
The capital was alive with the rush and stir of armed men, 
gay cavalcades, and picturesque processions ; and its Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs waxed sorely afraid that the public 
peace might be disturbed. But the London citizens of that 
period were a stalwart race of men, scarcely less accustomed 
to bow and arrow than the retainers of the barons. Five 
thousand of them kept watch and ward during the day, 
under the immediate supervision of Sir Godfrey Boleyn, 
the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriff; while at night the streets 
were patrolled by three thousand men, all in harness, under 
the direction of three aldermen. The Yorkist lords were 
admitted within the civic precincts, for the sympathy of the 
Londoners was always given to the House of York ; the 
Lancastrians, including Somerset, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, Lord Egremont, and Lord Clifford, were compelled to 
lodge without It was not deemed advisable at first that 
the two parties should meet even in conference ; and the 
proceedings of the council were conducted, therefore, in a 
somewhat dilatory fashion. The Duke of York and his 
adherents assembled in the morning at the Black Friars ; 
their resolutions were communicated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who laboured hard as peacemaker, to the 
Royalists, who assembled in the afternoon at the White 
Friars ; and the work of the day was laid, in the evening, 
before King Henry, who, with several of the judges, had 
taken up his residence at Berkhampstead. 

At length the Yorkist lords agreed to certain concessions 
to be made to the families of the lords who had fallen at St. 
Albans fighting for the king. And, acting as umpire between 
the two factions, Henry pronounced the following award : 

* This he assumed in right of the Beauchamps, whom he represented 
through his wife, the heiress of the House of Warwick. His own proper' 
cognizance, as a Nevile, was the Pied Bull, with a Dun Bull's head for his 
crest, a 

» Dra)rton represents Queen Margaret as saying i 

Oh who will muzzle that unruly bear, 

Whose presence strikes our people's hearts with fear ? 

Again : 

And who be stars, but Warwick's bearded staves ? 
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That before the expiry of two years the Duke of York and the 
Earls of Salisbury and Warwick should found a chantry, where 
masses might be sung for the souls of the three lords who fell 
at St. Albans; that the lords on both sides present at the battle 
should be reputed faithful servants ; that York should pay 
to the Dowager Duchess of Somerset and her children the 
sum of five thousand, and Warwick to Lord Clifford that of 
one thousand marks ; and that Salisbury should discharge 
the Lord Egremont of certain damages he had obtained 
against him for an assault, on condition that he, the said 
Lord Egremont, entered into sufficient recognisances to keep 
the peace for ten years. This arrangement having been 
concluded, Henry and Queen Margaret on the following 
day, the Feast of the Annunciation, went in procession to 
St. PauFs, wearing their crowns and royal robes, and at- 
tended by their whole court. As an outward and visible 
sign of the reconciliation that had been effected, the queen 
was conducted by the Duke of York, while before them 
walked the lords of the rival parties, linked arm-in-arm as 
" friends and brothers." * 

The truce thus patched up lasted for about a twelve- 
month. The fire had not been extinguished; it only 
smouldered, and wanted but a breath to kindle it again 
into flame. This was furnished by a paltry incident. The 
charge of the narrow seas had been entrusted to Warwick, 
who displayed his usual vigilance and intrepidity. Learn- 
ing by a messenger from Calais that a Spanish fleet of 
twenty- eight sail, sixteen being "great ships of fore- 
castle,'' had been seen in the Straits, he sallied out to meet 
it, though he had only five large ships, three corvettes, and 
five pinnaces. At five o'clock on the Monday following 
Trinity Sunday he came up with the enemy, and imme- 
diately attacked them. The battle lasted until ten, when 
the Spaniards sought safety in flight " As men say," writes 
one who was present, " there was not so great a battle upon 

♦ This " dissimulated love-day," as Fabyan calls it, was celebrated io 
the popular ballad : 

Our sovereign lord God keep alway, 

And the queen and Archbishop of Canterbury, 

And others that have labour'd to make this love-day, 

O Gk)d, preserve them ! we pray heartily, 

And London for them full diligently : 

Rejoice, England, in concord and unitie 1 
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the sea this forty winter." Six of the enemy's ships were 
taken, but Warwick had suffered so severely in the unequal 
engagement that he was glad to retire into Calais. (a.d. 1459.) 

The merchandise on board the Spanish fleet seems to 
have belonged to the citizens of Lubeck, who felt aggrieved 
at the injuries they, the allies and friends of England, had 
sustained. A commission was therefore appointed to in- 
quire into the causes and circumstances of the battle, and 
"Warwick was summoned to attend the council at West- 
minster. One day (the 9th of November), as he was 
proceeding to his barge, a fray arose between one of his 
retainers and one of the king's servants. The latter was 
wounded, and Warwick's man then made his escape. But 
a body of the royal household, armed with clubs, spears, 
and cleavers, rushed out upon the earl and his attendants, 
and it was only by dint of hard fighting that Warwick reached 
his barge. The Lancastrians immediately ascribed the 
origin of the riot to the great earl himself, and demanded 
his arrest,* so that he found it advisable, after a brief con- 
sultation with his father, the Earl of Salisbury, and the Duke 
of York, to retire to his government of Calais. The ven- 
geance of the queen was then directed against Salisbury; 
and Lord Audley, with a large force, was ordered to bring 
him before her, dead or alive. The earl had left Middle- 
ham Castle on his way to Salisbury ; but being apprised of 
Lord Audley's mission, he called around him his retainers, 
to the number of four or five thousand, and engaging the 
queen's lieutenant at Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, inflicted 
upon him a severe repulse. (Sunday, Sept. 23, 1459). The 
battle was won by superior strategy, for the Royalists 
mustered fully ten thousand. Affecting to retreat, Salisbury 
was pursued by the Royalists in great haste and much con- 
fusion. As soon as he had enticed one half of them across 
a swift torrent, he turned upon his pursuers in the valley 
and cut them to pieces. Audley, with upwards of two 
thousand men, lay dead on the lost field. Lord Dudley, 
with numerous knights and squires, fell into the hands of 
the victors. Margaret, who had witnessed the fight from 
Mucclestone church tower, fled to Eccleshall Castle. 

There was now swift arming on both sides ; the gordian 

* Fab)ran asserts that Margaret actually obtained an. oi^« lot "\»a 
committal to the Tower. 
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knot of the pretensions and enmities of both parties could 
be cut only by the sword. Warwick's force collected under 
his banner the veterans of the campaigns in Guienne and 
Normandy, whom he led to Ludlow, where the Duke of 
York had gathered his vassals. Salisbury also arrived there 
with his victorious troops. The court endeavoured to enlist 
men by a lavish distribution of collars of white swans, the 
badge of the young prince,* and by those bribes which are 
always at the disposal of authority. Their rendezvous was 
Leicester. Henry, at this crisis, displayed a novel and un- 
wonted energy, not unworthy of the son of the hero of Agin- 
court. He took the field in person, and cheerfully bore all the 
hardships and discomforts of the campaign. For a month he 
was constantly on the march, never resting at night, except 
on Sundays, in the place where he had encamped the night 
before ; and frequently, even in bad weather, bivouacking 
for two nights running on the cold bare ground. When he 
arrived at Worcester, he found himself at the head of an 
army of sixty thousand men. Thence he despatched the 
Bishop of Salisbury to the camp of the confederate lords 
at Ludlow, offering free and perfect pardon to all but a few 
who had fought at Bloreheath, if they submitted within six 
days. They replied that they were loyally attached to the 
king, but would not trust themselves to the mercy of his 
advisers, t Their actions had been misinterpreted ; their 
tenants persecuted and ill-treated ; and they knew that their 
enemies hoped, through their influence with the king, to 
obtain possession of their lands. They had hitherto shunned 
a conflict, not because they feared their enemies, but out 
of reverence to their God and the king ; nor would they 
fight except in self-defence. 

Henry set his host in motion, and advanced to Ludlow, 
about half-a-mile from the Yorkist camp. Here he received 
a second message from the lords, protesting their fidelity 
and peaceable intentions ; but he took no notice of it. In 
the entrenchments of the confederates, treachery was at 
work. A report ran through the lines that the king had 
died suddenly; witnesses swore to the fact, and masses 

• It had formerly been the device of Edward III. 

t Or, as Speed puts it : "They knew better than to rely on such a staff 
of reed, or buckler of glass, as the promises of the king under his present 
guidance. " 
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were offered for the repose of his soul. Before nigluf.ill 
the Yorkist artillery was opened for a short time upon the 
royal army, and every soldier expected a pitched battle on tlie 
morrow. But under cover of the darkness, Sir Andrew 
TroUope, who had followed Warwick from Calais, deserted 
the Yorkist camp, and carried with him to the king a large 
body of experienced soldiers and much valuable intelligence 
of the Yorkist plans. The lords at once saw that his de- 
fection was fatal ; and leaving their banners on the field, 
hastily took to flight, the duke with his second son, Edmund, 
into Ireland ; others, as for instance, young Edward, Earl 
of March, with the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, 
into Devonshire, whence they embarked for Calais. So 
complete was the revolution of Fortune's wheel ; ending 
this time in the defeat of the House of York. 

There is no reason to dispute Lingard's conclusion, often 
as his Lancastrian sympathies mislead him, that this 
"bloodless victory" was most gratifying to Henry's "mer- 
ciful disposition." He granted an amnesty to the insurgents 
abandoned by their leaders, and summoned a Parliament to 
meet at Coventry, on the 20th November. The Parliament 
proved as compliant as could be wished, and readily passed 
an act of attainder against the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and their children, the Earls of March and Rutland ; against 
the Earl and Countess of Salisbury, and their son, the Earl 
of Warwick; against the Lord Amiens, and others of the 
Yorkist party. Henry reluctantly acquiesced in this whole- 
sale proscription. When it was read before him, preparatory 
to the dissolution, he insisted that a clause should be added, 
enabling him to discharge the attainder whensoever he 
willed; and he rejected a clause which confiscated the 
estates of three Yorkist lords, who had made their sub- 
mission to him on the morning after the flight of their 
leaders. 

While the Lancastrians were thus successful in England, 
the Duke of York seems to have retained his hold upon 
Ireland, and Warwick kept his command at Calais and upon 
the sea. A large body of Yorkists soon assembled at 
Calais ; and when the young Duke of Somerset, accompanied 
by Lords Ross and Audley, attempted, in virtue of the 
king's letters patent, to gain possession of it, he was received 
with a fierce fire from the batteries, and com^€v\^dL\.o\«o" 
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at Guisnes. His sailors deserted him, carried their ships 
into Calais harbour, and offered their services to the 
redoubtable Warwick, whose victory over the Spaniards, in 
1458, had won the hearts of all true English seamen. The 
great earl had lost none of his enterprise or military skill. 
He kept vigilant ward over the narrow seas, and surprised 
and captured two expeditions which the Royalists had fitted 
out in the seaports of Kent.* Hoisting his banner of the 
Ragged Staff, he sailed right away to Dublin, to discuss 
with the Duke of York the details of the policy to be 
adopted ; on his return, the Duke of Exeter, the king's 
admiral, came out to meet him (June ist, 1460) ; but 
observing symptoms of disaffection among his mariners, he 
prudently retired into Dartmouth, leaving Warwick to sail 
past triumphantly. 

Vigorous action followed quickly upon the conference 
at Dublin. The note of warning was sounded to the 
adherents of the three lords ; and rumours got abroad to 
the effect that the king's signature had never been attached 
to the act of attainder, and that Henry, instead of being 
free to exercise his royal authority, was really held in durance 
by the Somerset faction. The time seemed to have come 
for an appeal to the people ; and the three Eprls (March, 
Salisbury, and Warwick), in the name of the Dukc of York 
and themselves, set forth the following articles : ist. They 
complained of the grievous oppression which had been 
brought to bear upon the Church; 2nd, That the king 
had wasted the revenues of the Crown upon his favourites, 

* In one of these expeditions (January, 1460), Lord Rivers and his son 
were surprised and carried as prisoners into Calais. "My Lord Rivers," 
writes William Paston, a contemporary, " was brought to Calais, and before 
the lords, with eight-score torches, and there my Lord of Salisbury rated 
him, calling him knave's son, that he should be so rude to call him and those 
other lords traitors ; for they should be found the king's true liegemen when 
he should be found a traitor. And my Lord of Warwick rated him, and 
mid that his father was but a squire, and brought up with King Henry V., 
and since made himself by marriage, and also made a lord ; and that it was 
not his part to have such language of lords, being of the king's blood. And 
my Lord of March rated him in likewise." My Lord of March afterwards, 
M Edward IV., married this Lord Rivers's daughter! It is curious to 
notice, thus early, that haughty scorn for the "new lords," expressed by 
Warwick, which, at a later date, was to produce such serious results. In 
the first stage of the War of the Roses, we find the House of York and the 
Old Baronage opposed to the Lancastrians ; in the second stage, it was the 
Howe of York and the New Nobility against the Lancastrians and the Old 
loge. 
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and that, consequently, his household was now supported 
by acts of robbery and extortion on the part of the royal 
purveyors; 3rd, That the laws were not impartially 
administered, and that justice was not to be obtained; 
4th, That the Commons were burdened with a grievous 
weight of taxation ; and sth, That a new form of military 
service, borrowed from the French, had been introduced, 
by which every township was required to furnish, at its own 
cost, a certain number of men for the royal army ; which 
iniposition and talliage, if continued, would become the 
heaviest charge and worst example that had ever been known 
in England, and entail the king's subjects and their heirs 
and successors in such bondage as their ancestors had never 
been charged with. Further, the lords declared that the 
misgovernment of the king and his advisers would cause the 
loss of Ireland and Calais, as it had already caused the loss 
of France ; and that the Parliament at Coventry had been 
assembled expressly to compass the ruin of the Duke of 
York and his friends, whose lands they had everywhere 
wasted or confiscated for their own behoof. 

Early in June Warwick, and the two earls, with one 
thousand five hundred men,* landed at Sandwich in Kent, 
a county already famous for its attachment to the House of 
York. He was accompanied by Lord Falconbridge and 
the Papal Legate, Coppini, who was to act as mediator, if 
opportunity offered. As he advanced towards the capital 
he was joined by the Lord Cobham, with four hundred fol- 
lowers ; by Bouchier, the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
accession proved that the great churchmen no longer be- 
lieved in the Lancastrian cause ; and by the majority of the 
knights and squires of Kent. So popular was Warwick 
himself, and so profound the indignation against the queen 
and her favourites, that the earl's army soon numbered 
twenty-five thousand (some authorities say forty thousand) 
men. The Lords Hungerford and Scales had garrisoned 
the Tower of London for the king ; but the Bishops of 
Ely and Exeter (the latter was George Nevile, a brother of 
the earl), with a body of armed men, met the Earl of 
Warwick and his confederates in Southwark, and escorted 
them across London Bridge, amid the enthusiastic shouts 
of a multitude of spectators. (July 2nd.) The martial show 

* William of Worcester says two thousand. 
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was saddened by a terrible accident ; thirteen of the armed 
retainers of the bishop fell into a hollow in the roadway, 
and were suffocated, being unable to extricate themselves, 
owing to the weight of their armour, and the rush and sweep 
of the eager crowd. On the following day, the three earls 
attended Convocation in St. Paul's Cathedral ; and there in 
the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the two 
prelates already named, swore on the cross of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury that they meditated no wrong to the royal 
authority. 

The Earl of Salisbury being left behind to lay siege to 
the Tower, the Earls of Warwick and March, with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Exeter, at the head 
of a formidable army, advanced towards Northampton, 
where, outside the town walls, in the plain between Har- 
sington and Sandiford, and with the Nene in his reat, 
King Henry had pitched his camp. On the loth of July 
the two armies came into collision. The adherents of the 
Red Rose made sure of victory, having the advantage both 
in numbers and position ; but Lord Grey of Ruthyn went 
over to the Yorkists, and introduced Warwick and his 
veterans into the heart of the royal camp. Their centre 
pierced, the Royalists gave way, and being eagerly pushed 
by the exultant Yorkists, fell into great disorder, their retreat 
becoming a flight, and the flight degenerating into a rout. 
Thus, though the contest was over in an hour, the loss of the 
Royalists was very heavy, including the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lords Beaumont and Egremont, 
and three hundred knights and gentlemen. Warwick, whose 
policy always took account of the people, had strictly 
ordered his followers to spare the common soldiers, but to 
give no quarter to the nobility. 

After the battle, Henry retired to the royal pavilion, 
and his victors made haste to wait upon him with every mark 
of courtesy and reverence.* He was conducted to London 
with all the customary appanage of regal state, Warwick, 
bareheaded, and carrying the sword of justice, sitting before 
him. But it was felt, for the first time perhaps, that the 
power had "gone out of him," that he no longer occupied 

♦ Says Hall : "Ten thousand tall Englishmen were slain or drowned in 
attempting to repass the river (Nene), and King Henry himself, left all 
lonely ap-^ »♦- «w taken prisoner." 
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his previous position of inalienable and aj>parcnlly im- 
pregnable authority. The great figure which filled the eyes 
of men was Warwick : 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake liis bells. 

And, no doubt, thousands felt, as a contemporary writer ex- 
presses it, that, " if aught came to him but good, the Ian 1 
were utterly undone." The Lancastrian influence, at least 
for the time, was completely broken ; and all that had been 
accomplished by Margaret and her favourites was, so far as 
possible, reversed. A new order was established. Young 
George Nevile, Bishop of Exeter, became chancellor ; Lord 
Bouchier, treasurer ; the whole frame of government passed 
into the hands of the confederate lords and their partisans. 
As for Margaret, she had fled, with her young son, from the 
lost field of Northampton towards Chester; narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner by one John Clegar, a retainer of Lord 
Stanley's ; and, after being robbed by her own servants of 
property valued at 60,000 marks, effected her escape into 
Harlech Castle, whence, later in the year, she withdrew to 
Scotland. 

A Parliament was summoned to reverse the acts of 
attainder passed at Coventry, and to make an effort to ter- 
minate the dissensions which convulsed the kingdom. The 
proceedings of the Coventry Parliament were declared to 
have been illegal, and were accordingly annulled. The two 
Houses were still sitting when, on the 20th of October, the 
Duke of York rode into Westminster, at the head of five 
hundred armed men, with the sword of state borne before 
him, and took up his residence in the royal palace. It had 
for some time been obvious that a resuscitation of the old 
system was impossible. The Yorkists had henceforth to con- 
sult their personal safety, which would be fatally imperilled 
by the return of the queen and her party to power. It was, in 
fact, a question of life and death ; and York's moderate and 
forbearing policy was possible no longer. On what basis, 
then, was the new system to be founded ? The question 
was soon answered, and the answer involved "a new de- 
parture " on the part of York and his confederates. Hitherto 
they had been satisfied with a change of ministers, a removal 
of the king's councillors and favourites. But they now 
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resolved on a change of dynasty. In a word, they meditated 
a revolution, though not of a sudden or violent character. 

On the 1 6th of October the duke entered the House of 
Lords, where, for a brief pause, he stood with his hand 
upon the throne. It seemed to the spectators that he 
waited for an invitation to place himself in that seat of 
kings. All was silence. Turning, he surveyed the assembly ; 
whereupon the Archbishop of Canterbury asked if he would 
visit the king, who was then in the queen's apartments. 
" I know no one in this realm," he replied, " who should 
not rather visit me;" after which he quitted the House, 
having first delivered to the Lord Chancellor a written 
statement of his claim to the crown, and a request that he 
might have a speedy answer. The lords resolved that 
any man who sued in that court, whether he was of gentle 
or ignoble condition, had a right to be heard, but that no 
answer should be returned without the king's command. 
The duke's claim was based on the fact that he derived his 
descent from Henry III., through Lionel, third son of 
Edward HI., whereas Henry VI. sprang from John of 
Gaunt, Lionel's younger brother. On the principle of 
hereditary succession this claim was not to be refused or 
set aside. Henry IV., according to our modern views, was 
unquestionably an usurper. But the principle had frequently 
been violated in our English history, and the Lancastrian 
kings had so long enjoyed possession of the throne,* and 
had so clear a Parliamentary title, that neither the country 
nor the peers were at first prepared for the Duke of York's 
bold profession. They had been willing enough to see the 
duke beside the throne as chief councillor and adviser ; had 
gladly acquiesced in the removal of the queen's favourites 
and the Lancastrian minions ; but for a change of dynasty 
they were not as yet prepared. And William of Worcester 
significantly says, that few of the lords favoured the duke's 
claim, and that the greater number stayed away firom the 
House. 

Richard, however, insisting upon an answer, the lords 
brought the matter before Henrj-. He replied, eloquently, 
but not very logically : " My father was king ; his fcither was 
also king. I have worn the crown forty years from my 
oadle. Ye have aU sworn feal^ to me as your sovereign. 
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and your fathers have done the like to my father. How, 
then, can my right be disputed ? " He concluded by an 
appeal to their loyalty, and commanded them to " search 
for to find, inasmuch as in them was, all such things as 
might be objected and laid against the claim and title of 
the said duke." Next day the lords, in their perplexity, 
solicited the advice of the judges, who, however, declined the 
responsibility it was sought to thrust upon them. It was 
not their office, they represented, to act as counsel between 
party and party, but to judge, according to law, of such 
matters as were primarily laid before them. Reference was 
next made to the Serjeants and attorneys, but they too de- 
sired to be excused ; and the Lords were obliged to act on 
their individual opinions. After several vigorous debates, 
they sent the following objections to the duke : ist, That 
both he and the lords had sworn fealty to Henry, and that 
therefore by their oath he was precluded from putting for- 
ward, and they were prevented from admitting, his claim ; 
2nd, That many acts, passed in divers Parliaments of the 
king's ancestors, were opposed to the pretensions of the 
House of York, and must be considered of authority to 
defeat any manner of title ; 3rd, That several entails had 
been made of the crown to the heirs male, whereas he 
claimed by descent from females ; 4th, That he bore the 
arms, not of Lionel, the third, but of Edmund, the fifth son, 
of Edward III. ; and 5th, That Henry IV. had declared that 
he ascended the throne as the true heir of Henry III. The 
duke, by his counsel, replied to the first three objections. 
That as priority of descent was evidently in his favour, the 
right of the crown necessarily devolved upon him, and that 
such right could not be annulled by oaths, acts of parlia- 
ment, or entails. That it was true he had not hitherto 
assumed the arms of Lionel, for the same reason that he 
had not claimed the crown ; because the proceeding would 
have exposed him to much personal peril. And, lastly, he 
declared that if Henry IV. pronounced himself the true 
heir of Henry III., he made an assertion of the falsity of 
which he was fully aware. On more general grounds he 
contended that no oath could be binding which was con- 
trary to truth and justice ; that it was the virtue of an oath 
to confirm truth, and not to impugn it ; and that the obli- 
gations of oaths being a subject for the decision of the 
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spiritual tribunals, he was willing to answer before them 
any man or men who brought forward his oath as an 
obstacle to his claim. The lords finally resolved that the 
duke's title could not be defeated. Unwilling to proceed to 
the extreme measure of deposing a king to whom they had 
sworn allegiance, they proposed, in order to save their 
oaths and clear their consciences, a compromise, namely, 
that Henry should be allowed to retain the crown for life, 
but that the succession should revert to York and his heirs 
upon the king's death. That such a compromise had in it 
the seeds of future trouble was apparent probably to many 
of those who supported it; but as it bridged over the 
present difficulty, it was readily adopted. Henry gave his 
assent to an act which declared the duke heir-apparent, be- 
stowed upon him and his sons certain estates to assist him 
in worthily maintaining his new position, and defined any 
attempt against his person as coming within the bounds of 
high treason. The duke and his two sons, the Earls of 
March and Rutland, took an oath not to molest or disturb the 
king, but to uphold him on his throne. And this negotiation 
concluded, Henry, crowned, rode in royal state, attended by 
York as heir-apparent, to offer up thanksgiving at St. Paul's. 
Though Henry thus signed away the inheritance of his 
son, we are inclined to think that the conclusion arrived at 
was not unacceptable to him. We cannot help feeling that 
he had always been possessed with a conviction that the claim 
of the Duke of York was one which could not be righteously 
set aside ; with an uneasy sense that it was superior to his 
own. Had he opposed the compromise, it is doubtful 
whether it would have been carried ; for we have seen that 
the lords were not at this juncture prepared for the sub- 
version of the reigning dynasty. Certainly he was under 
no personal coercion, for though nominally a prisoner, he 
went where he would, without let or hindrance, and even 
spent a portion of his time in the chase at Greenwich and 
Ii-Uham. Nor was York made of the stuff of which revo- 
lutionists are made. He did not put forward his pretensions 
until reasons of personal safety compeUed him to do so : 
and there is no ground for supposing that he signed the 
compact suggested by the lords with any intention of 

I1!h2S2*JL ilS''^ we remember the real strength and 
Vil^ilar of «• tltl%,wd the extent to which his just position 
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was ignored by the queen's faction, we are moved to protest 
that he exhibited throughout his career a wonderful patience 
and moderation, and an admirable and loyal gcncTDsity 
towards a sovereign whom he might naturally have regarded 
as an usurper. 

The compromise acceptable to York, the lords, and the 
king, found no favour in the eyes of the bold and resolute 
Margaret As soon as she was informed of it she quitted 
Scotland, and repaired to York, where her energy soon 
collected a considerable army in support of her son's 
interests. The banner of the Red Rose was joined by the 
Earl of Northumberland, Lords Clifford, Neville, and 
Dacres, representing the North ; while from the South came 
the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter and the Earl of Devon. 
This display of strength excited the apprehensions of the 
Yorkists, and the Duke of Salisbury hastily marched north- 
ward to check the queen's advance. Their vanguard was 
surprised and defeated at Worksop by the Duke of Somerset, 
but the main body, eight thousand strong, arrived on 
Christmas Eve at the Duke of York's own castle of Sandal. 
It is difficult to understand why the duke did not remain in 
this impregnable fortress until reinforcements reached him.* 
Some writers conjecture that his pride took fire at the jests 
with which the queen ridiculed his inaction, f Certain it is 

♦ Christmas was kept by Warwick in London, by the Earl of March at 
Shrewsbury. Both earls were preparing to join liim. 

t Hall distinctly states that it was Queen Margaret's taunts which 
induced Richard of York to abandon his stronghold. He says : " Although 
Sir Davy Hall, his old servant and chief counsellor, advised him to keep 
his castle, and to defend the same with his small number till his son, the 
Earl of March, were come with his power of Marchmen and Welsh soldiers, 
yet he would not be counselled, but in a great fury said : ' Ah Davy, Davy, 
nast thou loved me so long, and now would'st have me dishonoured ? Thou 
never knew'st me keep fortress when I was regent in Normandy, when the 
Dauphin himself and his puissance came to besiege me ; but like a man, 
and not like a bird included in a cage, I issued, and fought with mine 
enemies, to their loss ever (I thank God) and to my honour. If I have not 
kept myself within walls for fear of a great and strong prince, nor hid my 
face from any man living, would'st thou that I, for dread of a scolding 
woman, whose weapons are only her tongue and her nails, should incarcerate 
myself? Then all men might of me wonder, and all creatures may of me 
report dishonour, that a woman hath made me a dastard, whom no man to 
this day could yet prove a coward. And surely my mind is rather to die 
with honour than to live with shame ; for of honour cometh fame, and of 
dishonour riseth infamy. Their great number shall not appal my spirits, 
but encourage them ; therefore advance my banner, in the name of God 
and St. George ; for surely I will fight with them, though I should fight 
alone.' " 
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that with a greatly inferior force he sallied forth to meet 
them near Wakefield (December 30th), was surrounded, 
defeated, and slain.* So signal was their discomfiture that 
the Yorkists left two thousand dead upon the field. The 
Earl of Salisbury attempted to escape, but was pursued and 
overtaken, and beheaded next flay at Pontefract. The 
victors tarnished their triumph by acts of cold-blooded 
cruelty which mark their names with dishonour, and for the 
first time infused into the war a furious and sanguinary 
spirit. Thus, the Duke of York's young son, the Earl of 
Rutland, a lad of seventeen, was done to death by the Lord 
Clifford, under circumstances which seem to have provoked 
a very general disgust. The young earFs tutor, a priest 
named "Sir" Robert Aspall, when he saw how the battle went, 
conveyed the earl out of the press, and made for the town. 
Before he could enter a house he was " espied, followed, 
and taken," on Wakefield Bridge ; and Lord Clifford, who was 
struck by the costliness of his apparel, demanded his name 
and rank. "The young gentleman, dismayed, had not a 
word to speak, but kneeled on his knees, imploring mercy 
and desiring grace, both with holding up his bands and 
making dolorous countenance, for his speech was gone from 
him. 'Save him,* said the chaplain, 'for he is a prince's 
son, and peradventure may do you good hereafter.' With 
that word the Lord Clifford marked him and said : * By 
God's Word, thy father slew mine, and so will I do thee 
and all thy kin ; ' and with that word stuck the earl to the 
heart with his dagger, and bade the chaplain bear to the earl's 
mother what he had done and said." Clifford was the chief 
offender in ferocity. Cutting ofif the head of the dead 
Duke of York, he ordered it to be crowned with a diadem 
of paper,t and carried to Queen Margaret with a note. 
" Madam," he said to her, " your war is done ; here is your 
king's ransom." The ghastly trophy was afterwards left to 
blacken on the walls of York, along with the heads of his 

* According to William of Worcester, the duke's troops were attacked 
when out on a foraging expedition. 

t " On the first day of January, in this year, the battle took place, which 
was very bloody, and hardly contested ; but this time fortune turned against 
the Duke, who was made prisoner, together with his second son and the 
Earl of Salisbury. Shortly after the queen had them beheaded, and their 
heads put on the points of three lances ; and on the head of the duke 
was iplaced, by way of derision, a paper crown, to denote his eagerness to 
be king, and his having failed in the attempt."— MONSTRELET, x. 49. 
v«...t. .-j^ ^^ ^ crown of •• twisted grass." 
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young son, the Earl of Salisbury, and several knights, 
squires, and gentlemen.* 

• "Some write," says Holinshed, "that the duke was taken alive, and 
in derision caused to stand upon a molehill, on whose head they put a gar- 
land instead of a crown, which they had fashioned and made of seggcs and 
bulrushes." Shakespeare, or the author of the " Third Part of Henry VI.," 
represents the duke as mocked with a paper crown while still living. Queen 
Margaret is made to say : 

York cannot speak, unless he wear a crown. 
A crown for York! and, lords, bow low to him : 
Hold you his hands, whilst I do set it on. 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king I 
Ay, this is he that took King Henry's chair. 

The murder of Rutland by Lord ClifTord supplies the dramatist with a 
pathetic scene, concluding thus : 

Rut. O let me pray before I take my death ! 

To thee I pray ; sweet Clifford, pity me I 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

Rut. I never did thee harm : why wilt thou slay me ? 

Clif. Thy father hath. 

Rut. But 'twas ere I was born.» 

Thou hast one son ; for his sake pity me, 

Lest in revenge thereof, sith God is just, 

He be as miserably slain as L 

Ah, let me live in prison all my days ; 

And when I give occasion of offence. 

Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 
Clif. No cause ! 

Thy father slew my father : therefore, die. [Stabs him. 
Rut, Di faciant laud is summa sit ista ture 1 ^ \Dies. 

Clif. Plantagenet ! I come, Plantagenet ! 

And this thy son's blood cleaving to my blade 

Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 

Congeal'd with this, do make mc wipe off both, 

* As a matter of fact, the battle of St. Albans, in which the elder Clifford 
fell, was fought in 1455, whereas Rutland was bom in 1448. 

b From Ovid's Epistles ; May the gods grant this to be the sum of thy 
fame! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOWTON. 

A.D. 1 461. Edward, Earl of March, now succeeded to his 
father's dukedom and the claims of the House of York. 
Nature had endowed him with all the qualities, physical as 
well as intellectual, such a position would seem to require. 
Of commanding stature and a handsome person* (until 
self-indulgence marred his comeliness), with limbs well knit 
and finely proportioned, remarkable strength and agility, 
great capacity of endurance, and a singular grace of manner, 
he won without difficulty the suffi*ages of the multitude, who 
are always profoundly impressed by physical superiority. 
He was an adept in every knightly exercise ; sat his horse 
with ease and skill; and lance and battle-axe he handled 
with equal vigour and dexterity. In the joust there were 
few who could rival, none who could surpass him. Like 
all the Plantagenets, he was fond of external show; he 
loved the pomp of processions and the splendour of 
luxurious revels. This taste he carried into his mode of 
dress, which was always sumptuous and picturesque, to an 
extent that astonished his contemporaries. On the Christmas 
before his death he appeared in new attire ; " novum," says 
the chronicler, " et singulare intuentibus spectaculum." The 
robes were equipped with amazingly long deep sleeves, 
which were lined with costly furs, and folded back upon his 
shoulders. He was no carpet-knight, however ; in battle he 

* ' • Certain it is that his shape was excellent ; his hair drew near to a 
black, making his face's favour to seem more delectable ; though the small- 
ness of his eyes, full of shining moisture, as it took away some comeliness, 
so it argued much sharpness of understanding and cruelty mingled together." 
Drayton, Annotations of the Chronicle History, 
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was always first among the foremost ; and in the fire and 
force of his daring temper, the prudent captain was 
frequently forgotten by the impetuous warrior. An able 
commander, he excelled in the disposition of his troops 
upon the field ; but the skill with which lie gained victories 
was not greater than the cruelty which he displayed towards 
the vanquished. He was endowed with a keen and subtle 
intellect ; an intellect of the cast which we are accustomed 
to designate Italian ; an intellect like that of the Borgias — 
cool, deep, patient, calculating; working ever slowly and 
silently towards its destined goal ; missing never a chance, 
losing never an opportunity ; daunted by no obstacle ; 
foreseeing, and providing, for every move in the complex 
game it played. Thus, while one of the most successful 
generals, he was also one of the most consummate politicians 
of his time; and the historian is led to wonder what he 
might not have accomplished, had fortune placed him on 
the European stage, instead of confining his genius and his 
ambition within insular limits. His talent for intrigue, 
for diplomatic combination, for undermining an enemy's 
position, was inexhaustible. He was never found at fault : 
if defeated, he retired a pace or two, but immediately took 
up a new and more advantageous ground. He had that 
great gift of kings, a strong memory. It is said of him that 
it 'was difficult to mention a person of any note, even in 
the remotest parts of the kingdom, with whose character, 
influence, and career he was not intimately acquainted. 
All this intellectual power and fulness was masked by an air 
of voluptuous indolence and indifference, which led the 
ignorant to regard him as a mere votary of pleasure ; but 
though he yielded to his passions, he was never their slave. 
Edward was not incapable of generous impulses ; yet woe 
to man or woman who crossed his path or opposed his will. 
Where his ambition or his vanity was concerned, he could 
be remorseless. Nor was his a sudden anger, which died 
out as quickly as it blazed ; he could bide his time for 
striking down a victim ; but the blow, however long delayed, 
was sure to fall at last. Such was the new representative of 
the House of York, in whom some of the more character- 
istic attributes of the Plantagenet monarchs seemed to have 
revived — the astuteness of Henry II., the military conduct 
of Edward I., the magnificent voluptuousness of Edwai^ilVV, 
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— combined with a certain subtlety which was all his 
own.* 

It was at Gloucester that Edward received the intelli- 
gence of his father's death. He hastened to complete his 
levies, in order that he might reinforce Warwick and defend 
the capital. His object was detected by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the king's half-brother, who was at the head of a 
small army of Welsh and Irish infantry, and he marched in 
pursuit of him ; but at Mortimer's Cross, near Wigmore, 
Edward suddenly turned upon him, and crushed him with 
immense slaughter (February 3rd), four thousand Royalists 
being left dead on the field of battle. Pembroke himself 
escaped, but his father, Owen Tudor, was taken, and, with 
John Throgmorton and seven captains, was beheaded at 
Hereford, in revenge of the cruelties practised by the 
Royalists after the battle of Wakefield. This Owen, a Welsh 
chieftain of ancient lineage, was the ancestor of the Tudor 
dynasty. 

Meantime, Queen Margaret, with the northern lords 
and her victorious army, pushed forward on the road to 
London. St. Albans she found in the hands of Warwick, 
who had drawn up his troops on the low ridge of hills to the 
south, so as to cover the metropolis. (February 17th.) A 
desperate struggle ensued. The Royalists penetrated into the 
town and reached the market cross, but were there met and re- 
pulsed by Warwick's archers. An attack in another direction 
proved more successful, and forcing their way as far as Bamet 
Heath, they drove back the men of Kent, after a gallant resist- 
ance. The contest was prolonged until night, when, under 
cover of the darkness, Warwick's weary soldiers took to flight. 
Warwick, with the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Arundel, 
effected his escape. Lord Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel 
were taken prisoners, and beheaded the next day — the 
deadly game of retaliation having now begun. About two 
thousand men fell in this battle. The king was left in his 
tei\t, under the care of Lord Montagu, his chamberlain, 
where he was visited by the queen and his son, embracing 
them with " transports of joy." Upon the young prince, and 
thirty of his bravest partisans, he bestowed the honour of 
knighthood. 

* This sketch applies to Edward onlv in his youth and early manhood, 
before excess had weakened him both in body and mind. 
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The wheel of fortune had again gone round. The king 
was free, surrounded by his friends, and at the head of a 
victorious army. Apparently, the House of Lancaster had 
once more triumphed. But its real weakness was seen in 
the very moment of its success. It had the support neither 
of the great barons nor of the burgher class. The army 
which had won at St. Albans was composed of borderers, 
who fought for pay and plunder, and could not long be held 
under any restraint of discipline. Its leaders dared not 
advance upon the capital, not only because they could not 
trust the Londoners, but because they could not depend 
upon their own soldiers, who had dispersed all over the 
country, harassing it with fire and sword. Henry made pro- 
clamation that his assent to the late compromise had been 
extorted by violence — a statement which was certainly not 
true — and ordered the immediate arrest of Edward, late 
Earl of March ; but proclamation and order were disre- 
garded by the citizens of London, who had to consider their 
own interests, and the interests of the realm, and decided 
that these would be safer in the strong hands of Warwick 
and Edward than in charge of the feeble Henry and his 
grasping adherents. After uniting his forces with those of 
Warwick, Edward marched upon London, and was received 
with an enthusiasm which unmistakably indicated the sym- 
pathies of its inhabitants. No doubt it was partly due to 
the impression produced by the splendour of his youthful 
beauty and the fine graciousness of his address, by the fame 
of his victory at Mortimer's Cross, and by the compassion 
felt for the fate of his father and young brother ; but it was 
due in a larger measure to the conviction that commerce 
and trade would develop more quickly under the House of 
York than under the House of Lancaster. Nor must we 
forget the influence of Warwick, who, as a successful general 
and capable administrator, as the head of the old baronage, 
and a statesman with supposed popular leanings, was the 
idol of the people, and a tower of strength to any cause 
which he supported.* 

* •• The Earl of Warwick, commonly known from the subsequent events 
by the appellation of the king-maker, had distinguished himself by his 
gallantry in the field, by the hospitality of his table, by the magnificence, 
and still more by the generosity, of his expense, and by the spirited and rare 
manner which attended him in all his actions. The undesigning fraxvkwt's*^ 
and openness of his character rendered his conquest o\et tcv^xv^ ^o\ovv^>^^ 
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Shortly after Edward's triumphant entry into London, 
the Lord Falconberg held a review of six thousand men in 
the fields outside the city walls ; and George Nevile, Bishop 
of Exeter, took advantage of the occasion to address the 
spectators in vigorous words on the unfounded claim of 
Henry and the indisputable title of Edward. Nor did he 
fail to draw a vivid contrast between the two kings ; the one, 
slow, feeble, and incompetent ; the other, prompt in action, 
ready of resource, in all things a strong and capable ruler.* 
His speech was received with shouts of applause ; and the 
next day (March 3rd), the Great Council, encouraged by this 
exhibition of popular feeling, resolved, that Henry, by joining 
the queen's forces, had broken the Lords' compact and agree- 
ment, and forfeited the crown to Edward, heir of the late 
Duke of York. Among those present were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Salisbury and Exeter, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Fitzwalter, 
William Herbert, and many others ; and the place of meeting 
was Baynard Castle. On the 4th, this resolve was com- 
municated to Edward, who, attended by these nobles and 
prelates, went in procession to Westminster. Then, having 
mounted the throne, he expounded to his audience the 
grounds on which his title rested. In the church he re- 
peated his harangue, and on both occasions was frequently 
interrupted by hearty shouts of " Long live Edward IV. ! " 
The heralds immediately proclaimed him, with the usual 
formalities, in various parts of tlie city. 

In the North, whither Henry and Margaret had retired, 
the Red Rose was still in the ascendant, and in the Midland 

more certain and infallible ; his presents were regarded as sure testimonies 
of esteem and friendship, and his professions as the overflowings of his 
genuine sentiments. . . He was the greatest, as well as the last, of those 
mighty barons who formerly overawed the Crown." — Hume. In the course 
of the following pages we shall see whether this character of the great earl 
requires any and what modification. 

* Here is William of Worcester's narrative: " Dominica vero sequenti, 
post meridiem in campo magna ultra Clerkynwelle congregati sunt populares 
civitatis, et de exercitu dicti ducis ad numerum, 3 aut 4°"^ millium quos 
ordinate stare in dicto campo fecit dictus reverendus pater Georgius 
Nevyll, tunc Anglioe cancellarius, et fecit publicari inter eos tituhis, quo 
potuit dictus Edwardus vindicare sibi coronum Angliae et Francioc, et 
continuo proclamavit omnis ipse populus Edwardum ipsum fere et esse 
regem. Interfui et audivi, et descend! cum iis continuo in civitateni." — 
(/^. -|88, 489.) Cf, WAeiAam, fp. sii'$ij^ ; Coniin. CroyU Chron.p. 550. 
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counties its influence was also considerable. Margaret was 
not a woman to surrender the reins of power under the 
pressure of any calamities which it was possible for human 
energy to redress, and she exerted herself unceasingly to 
rally to her husband's support a new army. So successful 
was her appeal that, in the course of a few days, she found 
herself at the head of sixty thousand men, both horse and 
foot, who, under the Duke of Somerset and Lord Clifford, 
encamped in the neighbourhood of York. Edward and 
Warwick were both aware that the issue between the two 
claims had yet to be decided, and resolved to attack the 
Lancastrians before they could organise their forces. War- 
wick, with his veteran archers and gunners, left London as 
early as the 7th of March; and on the 12th was followed 
by King Edward with the main body. Reuniting at Ponte- 
fract, the two great generals found themselves at the head 
of forty-one thousand seven hundred men. As soon as 
the Lancastrians heard of their approach, they broke up 
their camp and advanced to Ferrybridge. The passage of 
the river was gained, early in the morning of the 28th, 
by Lord Fitzwalter and the vanguard of the Yorkists; 
but, a (tw hours later, he was surprised and slain by 
Lord Falconberg. The main armies afterwards came up, 
and an engagement ensued which lasted until night, when 
both the combatants drew off, deferring the decision until 
the morrow. That morrow was Palm Sunday ; a festival of 
the Church then for the first time, perhaps, celebrated " with 
banners instead of palms." Edward and Warwick marshalled 
their battalions on the rising ground of Towton Field, 
near Tadcaster, posted their artillery in front, and received 
the Lancastrians as they moved to the attack with a 
heavy fire. The snow fell heavily, and as it drifted full 
in the faces of the Lancastrians, it blinded their archers, so 
that they could not take certain aim ; whereas the Yorkist 
bowmen, stepping to the front, poured right into the masses 
of the enemy a deadly flight of arrows ; advancing a few 
paces, they let loose a second shower. From nine until 
three the battle raged with terrible intensity. The king's 
men gave no quarter, and the ground was soon covered 
with the dead and dying. Edward by his brilliant valour 
more than once restored the fortunes of the fight in his 
quarter of the field ; while it was on this meaiQta,bl<^ ^-jc^ 
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that Warwick crowTied his fame for consummate generalship. 
At the crisis of the battle, observing that Edward's soldiers 
were wavering before the superior numbers of the Lancas- 
trians, he dismounted from his favourite charger, and stabbed 
it in the presence of both armies.* Then on the cross of 
his sword he swore, that he would live or die in the field. 
His men were fired with enthusiasm by this significant scene, 
and with shouts of " A Warwick ! A Warwick !" they rushed 
to the attack. The Lancastrians could not withstand their 
charge, and gave way ; slowly at first, but finding the river 
Cock in their rear,t they lost their presence of mind, and 
fled confusedly, with the Yorkist cavalry thundering at their 
heels. All through the night continued the flight and the 
pursuit ; all through the morrow continued the terrible 
carnage. England had never seen so bloody a day : 

Witness Aire's unhappy water, 

Where the ruthless Clifford fell ; 

And where Wharfe ran red with slaughter, 

On the day of Towcester's field, 

Gathering in its guilty flood 

The carnage, and the ill-spilt blood 

That forty thousand lives could yield. 

Cressy was to this but sport, 

Poitiers but a pageant vain, 

And the work of Agincourt 

Only like a tournament. — Southey. J 

* "The Earl of Warwick, hearing that his uncle was slain, and his men 
defeated, cried out with tears : ' I pray to God that he would receive the 
souls of all who die in this battle ;' then added : ' Dear Lord God, I have 
none other succour but Thine now in the world, who art my Creator and 
Redeemer, to apply to ; I beg, therefore, vengeance at Thy hands ! ' Tiien 
drawing his sword, he kissed the cross at the handle, and said to his men : 
' Whoever chooses to return home may, for I shall live or die this day with 
such as may like to remain with me.' On saying this he dismounted, and 
killed his horse with his sword." — Monstrelet, transl. by Johnes, x. 54, 55. 
t Note Drayton's reference in his " Poly-Olbion, " song xxviii., to the 
stream : 

Small Cock, a sullen brook comes to her succour then. 
Whose banks received the blood of many thousand men, 
On sad Palm Sunday slain, that Towton-field we call, 
Whose channel was quite chok'd with those that there did fall, 
That Wharfe discolour'd was with gore, that then was shed. 
The bloodiest field betwixt the White Rose and the Red, 
Of well near fifteen fought in England first and last. 

J On the confines of Grimston Park (Lord Londesborough), near 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire, is a field called Battle Acre, being the place, accord- 
ing to tradition, where the Lancastrians made their last ineffectual stand 
against the forces of the rival House of York, in the decisive conflict of 
Towton Fields. "The Acre" is celebrated for a singular natural curiosity. 
A quantity of wild white roses annually spring up and blossom in a particulgu: 
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Edward's herald counted twenty-eight thousand Lancas- 
trian dead upon the field, and a large number lost their 
lives in the rout. The Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Clifford, and five barons fell in the stress of the fight; 
the Earls of Devon and Wiltshire were taken prisoners, 
and beheaded when the battle was done. The Dukes of 
Somerset and Exeter escaped to York ; whence they con- 
ducted King Henry, Margaret, and the young prince, to 
Alnwick Castle. Towton seemed to ring the death-knell of 
the hopes of the Red Rose ; red now, indeed, with the blood 
of its most devoted adherents.* 

portion of it, and all attempts to destroy them by the farmers of the land 
have failed. The general opinion appears to be that they had been 
originally planted by the victorious party, in commemoration of the triumph 
of the White Rose, and probably on a spot where a pile of their dead had 
been buried : • 

There is a patch of wild white roses that bloom on a battle-field, 
Where the rival rose of Lancaster bliish'd redder still to yield ; 
Four hundred years have o'er them shed their sunshine and their snow, 
But in spite of plough and harrow, every summer there they blow. 
Though ready to uproot them, with hand profane you toil. 
The faithful flowers still fondly cluster round the sacred soil ; 
Though tenderly transplanted to the nearest garden gay. 
Nor rest, nor care, can tempt them there to live a single day ! 

J, R, Planche, Recollections and Reflections, ii. 196, 197. 

♦ In the Paston Letters occurs a letter from W. Paston and Th. Playtus 
to John Paston, dated April 4, 1461, which gives a contemporary account of 
Towton's bloody battle : "Please you to know and weet of such tidings as 
my lady of York [the Duchess Cicely, mother of Edward IV] hath by a letter 
of credence, under the sign manual of our sovereign lord King Edward, 
which letter came unto our said lady this same day, Easter Eve, at eleven 
o'clock, and was seen and read by me, William Paston. 

" PMrst, our sovereign lord hath won the field, and upon the Monday 
next after Palm Sunday, he was received into York with great solemnity 
and processions. And the Mayor and Commons of the said city made 
their menys to have grace to Lord Montague [John Nevile, brother of the 
Earl of Warwick] and Lord Berners, which he for the king's arriving into the 
said city desired hym of grace for the said city, which granted them grace. 
On the king's part is slain Lord Fit z waiter, and Lord Scrope sore hurt ; 
John Stafford, Heme of Kent ben dead ; and Humphrey Stafford, 
William Hastings, made knights with others ; Blunt is knygth, etc. 

" On the contrary part is dead Lord Clifford, Lord Nevile, Lord Wells, 
Lord Willoughby, Antony Lord Scales, Lord Harry, and be supposing the 
Earl of Northumberland, Andrew Trollope, with many other gentles and 
commons to the number of twenty thousand. 

" Item, King Henry, the Queen, the Prince, Duke of Somerset, Duke 
of Exeter, Lord Roos, be fled into Scotland, and they be chased and followed. 
We send no sooner unto you because we had none certains till now ; for 
unto this day London was as sorry [a] city as might [be]. ..." 

Attached to the letter is a list of slain : Comes Northumbriae, Comes 
Devon, Dominus de Beaumunde, Dominus de Cliftord, Dominus de Nevyll, 
Dominus de Dagre, Dominus Henricus de Bokyngham, Domlnu& <i^ 
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Habington's narrative of the Battle of Towton runs as 
follows : ** Next day being Palm Sunday, early in the morn- 
ing both armies came in sight : a fatal meeting, which, like 
the union of the soul with the body, never parts but by 
death. The field was between Caxton and Towton, from 
the latter of which this battle afterwards took name. On 
full survey of King Henry's host, so dreadful in advantage 
of numbers, proclamation was made in King Edward's camp 
that no quarter should be given nor prisoner taken. A 
necessary cruelty not to be avoided but with danger of his 
own ruin ; in regard otherwise the common soldier might 
in hope of spoil, or of the ransom of an enemy, be wanting 
to his duty. 

" It was about the hour of nine when the armies drew 
near ; sixty thousand for Lancaster ; for York scarce forty 
thousand, and only the presence and courage of King 
Edward made an equality. The Lord Falconbridge, to 
whom the van was committed, and who was most able for 
the place, when the fight was ready to begin, charged his 
archers, soon as they had shot, to fall three strides back, and 
make a stand, whereby they might avoid the arrows of the 
enemy, which stratagem happened as was expected, for the 
Northern men, with a sudden fury, answered the onset, and 
having emptied their quivers, hasted to hand blows. But 
the arrows, which they had discharged at adventure by 
reason of the fog, having never reached them against whom 
they were shot, turned now to their annoyance and trouble, 
so far, that the splinters of them, sticking in the ground, 
pierced and gaird their feet, and forced them to a confused 
stop. In this trouble the Southern men shot another flight, 
and the wind conspiring with their cunning, blew a tempest 
of hail and snow into their faces, by which the vanguard 
of King Henry, led by the Earl of Northumberland and 
Andrew Trollope, gave back. 

" Yet did not the main battle tremble with this motion ; 
but, as if the enemy had gained no advantage, continued 
with the first constancy. Ten hours victory hung in sus- 
pense ; equal courage appeared on both sides, equal hopes 
of good, equal despairs for fear of bad success, which occa- 

Well [cs], Dominus de Scales (Antony Rivers), Dominus de Willugby, 
Dominus de Malley (Radulfus Bigot ^llles). MiliUs: Sir Rauff Gray, iSir 
Ric Jeney, Sir Harry Bellinghara. Sir Andrew Trollop. With twemy- 
**^t thousand, numbcx-cd by Harralds. 
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sioned so much cruelty in the fight. But at length (the 
field stained with blood, and the earth groaning with the 
burden of so many heaps of dead and dying bodies), the 
Northern men began to hope for safety only in flight. 
Neither did they yield to the prevaiHng fortune of the 
enemy, until their courages were dismayed with sight of so 
many eminent persons slain before their eyes. ... In no 
battle was ever poured forth so much English blood ; for in 
this and the two precedent days were slain thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six persons,* all of one nation, 
many near in alliance, some in blood, fatally divided by 
faction ; yet all animated with the same zeal to maintain 
their Prince's right, which being so difficult to resolve, 
doubtless made the quan-el on either side, how ruinous 
soever to their families, not unsafe to their consciences. 
And it is worthy observation, that in this so long and cruel 
conflict between the two Houses, never any stranger of 
name was present at our battles ; as if we had disdained to 
conquer or perish by other weapons than our own."t 
Habington exhibits very strong Yorkist partialities in his 
eloquently written history. In the foregoing account of 
Towton he makes no reference to Warwick I 

From the field which had given him a crown at the cost 
of so many thousands of lives, f Edward rode onward to 
York, to find that Henry and Margaret had escaped him. 
Having ordered certain of his prisoners to be executed, and 
their heads exposed on the city walls, in lieu of those of his 
father and brother, he hastened northward to Newcastle, re- 
ceiving as he went the homage of the inhabitants, and 
taking measures to secure the tranquillity of the northern 
counties. Leaving the theatre of war, he returned to 
London, and began to prepare for his coronation. News 
arriving of the siege of Carlisle by a large army of Scots, 
who had espoused King; Henry's interests, Edward coun- 
termanded the preparations, with the intention of again 
" speeding northward.'* But he was relieved from anxiety 
by the vigour of Lord Montague, who raised the siege, 
after a battle in which six thousand Scots were slain. The 

« 

* This is, of course, an exaggeration. 

+ Habington, " Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth," i. 432, 433. 
i The loss on Edward's side must bav^ amoi^ited to ten or twelve 
thousand. 
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coronation took place on Sunday, the 28th of June, the 
pageants and processions connected with it being deferred, 
however, until the day following ; apparently from a super- 
stition that Childermas, or Hoty Innocents' Day, having 
fallen on a Sunday in 1460, that day of the week was un- 
lucky during the whole ensuing year. Says a contemporary 
chronicler : * " And upon the morn, Sunday, which was 
St. Peter's Even, and the 28th of June, he was crowned at 
Westminster, with great solemnity of bishops and other 
temporal lords. And upon the morn after, the king went 
crowned again in Westminster Abbey, in the worship of 
God and St. Peter. And upon the next morn he went also 
crowned in St. PauFs in the worship of God and St. Paul ; 
and then the angel came down and censed him. At which 
time was as great a multitude of people in Paul's as ever 
was seen afore in any days." t 

On this occasion Edward created his younger brothers, 
George and Richard, Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence. 

In November the new king met his Parliament. Both 
Houses were profuse in their expressions of loyalty. The 
reigns of the Lancastrian kings were declared to have 
been an usurpation ; and it was enacted that Edward had 
been rightfully seized of the crown and the profits of the 
realm, from the 6th day of March, in the same manner as 
they had been enjoyed by Richard II. on the Feast of 
St. Matthew, in the twenty-third year of his reign. The grants 
made by the three Henrys were revoked, but no interference 
was attempted with their judicial acts and the titles of 

* Cottonian MS., VitelHus, A. xvi. 

t Edward IV., it should be remembered, was bom at Rouen (in the 
spring of 1441-42), and from the handsomeness of his youthful person, was 
called "The Rose of Rouen." His Norman birth increased his popularity 
with the Londoners, who supposed that it might assist the recovery of 
Normandy ; and by many a popular gleeman and minstrel he was hailed by 
his old title. Thus one of bis coronation songs runs : 

Now is the Rose of Rouen grown to great honour, 

Therefore sing we every one y-blessed be that flower. 

I warn ye every one that ye shall understand, 

There sprang a Rose in Rouen that spread to England ; 

Had not the Rose of England been, all England had been done, 

Y-blessed be the time God ever spread that flower. . . . 

The Rose came to London, full royally riding. 

Two archbishops of England they crowned the Rose King. 

Almighty Lord ! save the Rose, and give him Thy blessing, 

And all the realm of England joy of his crowning, 

That we may bless the tiipe God ever spread that flower. 
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honour they had bestowed. A wholesale bill of attainder 
was passed, which swept into its net Henry, his queen, and 
the young prince, the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, the 
Earls of Northumberland, Devon, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, 
the Viscount Beaumont, the Lords Neville, Roos, Egre- 
mont, Dacre, and Hungerford, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight knights, priests, and squires. These were adjudged 
to suffer all the penalties of treason, death on the scaffold, 
the forfeiture of their honours, the confiscation of their 
estates. This " unexampled severity " was justified on the 
ground that it secured the peace of the kingdom by annihi- 
lating the Lancastrian party "at one fell swoop;" and it 
was probably recommended by the prospect it held out of 
large funds for the supply of the king's necessities. 

Before dissolving Parliament, Edward addressed the 
Commons and the Speaker as follows : 

"James Strangeways, and ye that be come for the 
Commons of this land, for the true hearts and tender con- 
siderations that ye have had to my right and title, I thank 
you as heartily as I can. Also for the tender and true 
hearts that ye have showed unto me, in that ye have 
tenderly had in remembrance the correction of the horrible 
murder and cruel death of my lord my father, my brother 
Rutland, and my cousin of Salisbury, and others, I thank 
you right heartily ; and I shall be unto you, with the grace 
of Almighty God, as good and gracious sovereign lord as 
ever was any of my noble progenitors to their subjects and 
liegemen. And for the faithful and loving hearts, and also 
the great labours that ye have borne and sustained toward 
me in the recovery of my said right and title which I now 
possess, I thank you with all my heart ; and if I had any 
better good to reward you withal than my body, ye should 
have it, the which shall always be ready for your defence, 
never sparing nor letting for no jeopardy, praying you all 
of your hearty assistance and good countenance, as I shall 
be unto you very right wise and loving high lord." 

The sun of the House of Lancaster seemed to most 
observers to have sunk in a sea of blood ; and that it would 
rise again, the most sanguine scarcely dared to hope. There 
was one, however, of its adherents, the queen herself, who 
retained her courage, and refused to despair. A woman 
of rare powers of mind, and endowed with ixvax^^ \\kx'^'\k. 
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qualities, she struggled bravely and energetically to save her 
husband's throne for her son. Upon her contemporaries, 
as upon posterity, the stormy grandeur of her character 
produced a deep impression ; so that it tended to blind men 
to her grave faults of heart and temper, and even in the 
darkest hours of her fortune she could command the fidelity 
of her personal followers. In truth, as a wife, a mother, a 
woman, Margaret claims our admiration ; as a queen and a 
ruler, her love of power, her ignorance of the principles of 
government, her attachment to unworthy favourites, and 
her arbitrary disposition, provoke the historian's censure. 
Among the figures which crowd the canvas of the Wars of 
the Roses, she alone, however, stands out as worthy to 
form one of the principal group; that group in which 
Edward IV. and " king-making " Warwick are the most 
conspicuous personages. 

With Henry, and the young prince, and attended by 
only six followers, Margaret, after the crushing defeat of 
Towton, crossed the Scottish border, and plunged into the 
wilds of Galloway. Leaving the king at Kirkcudbright, in 
charge of the Douglases, she proceeded, with her son, to 
Edinburgh, to negotiate for the Scottish king's support. 
While Henry, by the promise of a dukedom, with lands 
to the value of two thousand marks yearly, secured the help 
of the great Earl of Angus.* Margaret's fascinating wit 
succeeded in concluding a treaty of betrothal between her 
son Edward and the Princess Margaret, sister to the young 
king, James III. The chief bribe she employed, the cession 
of Berwick, was one, however, which roused against her 
the lasting enmity of the English people. Returning to 
Kirkcudbright, the indefatigable queen resolved on a visit 
to the Continent, in the hope of recommending her cause to 
the chivalry of Europe. Accordingly she embarked, in the 
first week of April, 1462, with her son and a party of her 
followers; her departure being probably hastened by the 
arrival at Dumfries of her great adversary, Warwick, on a 
mission to contract a marriage between Edward IV. and 
Mary, the Queen Dowager of Scotland. 

The Duke of Bretagne received the royal fugitive with 

* The treaty between king and earl " was sealed and subscribed with a 
* Henry ' as long as the whole sheet of parchment, of the worst shapcii 
letters," says Heme of Godscroft, " and the worst put together, that I ever 
saw." — Quoted by Strickland. 
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great kindness, and presented her with a gift of twelve 
thousand crowns, which enabled her to pursue her journey 
to the French court at Chinon. There she was admitted 
to the presence of the astutest monarch of the age, that 
Louis XL whom Scott has made so familiar to English 
readers, by the most brilliant and successful of his historical 
portraitures. " It was to this wholly impassive politician," 
says Michelet, " this man without a single human sympathy, 
that the fallen queen turned in her despair." Louis was 
cousin-german both to Henry and to Margaret, but the 
claims of kinship had as little hold upon his nature as 
the obligations of honour or friendship. He looked with 
pleasure on the dynastic struggle which was weakening the 
resources of England, and effectually prevented her from 
intervening in the European polity. He hoped to profit by 
it, and hailed the visit of Margaret as affording him a new 
chance for successfully working out his designs. To one of 
his ministers he wrote as follows : " Immediately you receive 
my letters, come to Amboise. You will find me there, 
preparing for the good cheer I shall have, to recompense me 
for the trouble I have had in this country all the winter. 
The Queen of England has arrived. I pray you to hasten 
hither that we may consult on what I have to do. I shall 
begin on Tuesday, and expect to play my game to some 
purpose ; so, if you have nothing very good to suggest, I 
shall work it out my own way, and I assure you I foresee 
good winnings." 

The good winnings, the good cheer, which Louis ha^ in 
view,- was the recovery of Calais, and its recovery by English 
hands in the name of Henry VI. and Queen Margaret. In 
vain Margaret followed him from place to place, imploring 
his assistance. He played with her impatience, turned a 
deaf ear to her supplications, and allowed her to remain in 
suspense. " What had she to give him ? Nothing but her 
honour and promises of gratitude. Louis demanded proof; 
something tangible." At length he extorted from her neces- 
sities the sacrifice her pride would fain have avoided. Li 
consideration of a loan of twenty thousand livres, she gave 
a pledge, in the name of King Henry, that Calais should 
be made over to him as a security for its repayment within 
twelve months. This concession apparently indicates on the 
part of Louis a belief in the eventual triumph of her cause. 
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He probably argued that, if restored to the throne, Henry's 
finances would not allow him to discharge the loan ; and 
Calais once in his possession, Louis knew very well that 
England would hardly again recover it. Still, on the surface, 
the transaction seems of ho very advantageous character 
to the French king ; but it was well adapted to increase and 
intensify the dislike with which the English people looked 
upon Margaret. 

The luckless queen found a more generous and a trustier 
friend in Sir Pierre de Brezd, the seneschal of Normandy, 
who had formerly served Margaret's uncle, Charles VH., 
and had been one of the commissioners employed in nego- 
tiating her marriage with Henry. If we may believe tlie 
French chroniclers, he cherished a profound passion for the 
beautiful queen ; she was " the bright particular star " whom 
he worshipped at a reverent distance; and now, in the 
worst agony of her fortunes, he loyally came to her assistance. 
He brought with him the welcome aid of two thousand 
lances. Thus escorted, she crossed the sea in October, 1462, 
and escaping the ships of King Edward, arrived off the 
Northumberland coast. At Tynemouth she made an 
attempt to land, but the garrison pointed their cannon at 
her. Some authorities assert, however, that she nevertheless 
effected her purpose ; but had scarcely disembarked, when 
the French soldiers, hearing that the terrible Warwick was 
in the field at the head of forty thousand men — double his 
actual force — fled to their ships in a panic, abandoning 
Queen Margaret, the prince, and Brez^, with a few atten- 
dants, to their fate. (November 3rd, 1463.) A fisherman's 
boat was hastily procured; and in this feeble craft they 
escaped the storm which dashed Margaret's ships in ruin on 
the rocky cliffs of Bamborough, and reached Berwick in 
safet)^, with the sad intelligence of the loss of her stores and 
treasures. Retaining still her undaunted courage, she called 
to her assistance her Scotch allies and friends, and with 
Brezd as her general, re-entered Northumberland, capturing 
and garrisoning the castles of Alnwick, Bamborough, and 
Dunstanborough. 

This -gleam of success was quickly followed by a deeper 

darkness than before. Warwick, with twenty thousand men, 

i/jvested Alnwick, where Brez6, with five hundred French volun- 

teers, rr/isslju tup, and sent detachments tolay siege to Dunstan- 
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borough and Bamborough. He himself took up his quarters 
at Warkworth, in order to superintend the various opera- 
tions.* Edward had also come north, but lay at Durham, 
suffering, it is said, from disease induced by self-indulgence. 
On the 24th of December, Bamborough and Dunstan- 
borough surrendered ; and the Duke of Somerset at the 
same time agreed to desert the Lancastrian cause, and take 
an oath of fealty to King Edward, on condition of recovering 
his estates and honours. Alnwick still held out, and a » 
Lancastrian force advanced to its relief But Lord Hunger- 
ford, Brez^, and some knights, having cut their way to their 
friends — with, it may almost be surmised, the connivance of 
Warwick — Margaret's army retired, and Alnwick surren- 
dered. Edward received Somerset and Sir Ralph Percy into 
favour. With the consent of Parliament he repealed their 
attainders, and restored their estates; gave a pension to 
Somerset, and replaced Percy in the possession of Bam- 
borough and Dunstanborough. (January to March, 1464.) 
Margaret resolved, in the face of these disasters, on a 
final effort. Her influence recalled Somerset to his old 
allegiance; Percy forswore the oath he had so recently 
taken, and summoned to the field all the retainers of his 
house ; while Sir Ralph Gray, a Yorkist partisan, who con- 
ceived that Edward had neglected his services, surprised 
the castle of Alnwick, and held it in the Lancastrian in- 
terest. Henry was brought from his peaceful retirement at 
Hawick to take the nominal command of the motley arpay 
of exiles, French volunteers, and Scots whom the energy of 
his queen had assembled. But before the campaign could 
be regularly opened. Lord Montague, brother of Warwick, 
and Warden of the East Marches, threw himself upon the 
new levies. Percy he defeated, and killed at Hedgeley 
Moor, near WooUer (April 25 th); and he then pushed 
forward with such celerity that he surprised Somerset in hi« 
camp on the banks of the Dilswater, near Hexhapi, and 
easily overthrew him. (May 15th.) The duke was taken, 
beheaded the same day, and interred in the abbey. The 
same fate, three days later, befell the Lords Hungerford and 

* "My Lord of Warwick lieth at the Castle of Waikv^otS^^ \i\>x^x«i». 
miles out of Alnwick, and he rideth daily lo a\\ iVitse C3csX\e& lox \o oh^xsr^ 
the sieges ; and \S they want victuals, or any olYvex x\iM\^»\kR Sa x^»sci n» 
purvey it for them to ms power," '^Fusion lAtUrs^ vL. xax. 
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RooSy* irbo were executed on the Sandhill at Newcastle 
(May 1 8th); and many other Lancastrians afterwards 
suffered death in that town and at York. Of those who 
escaped, the most part, with Sir Ralph Gray, took refuge in 
the castle of Bamborough, which was immediately besieged 
by Warwick.t It capitulated in July ; and Gray, being con- 
ducted to the king in Doncaster, received the following 
sentence from the Earl of Worcester, as Constable of 
England: 

" Sir Ralph Gray, for thy treason, the king hath ordained 
that thou shouldest have thy spurs stricken off by the hard 
heels, by the hand of the master cook, who is here present. 
Moreover, he hath ordained here, as thou mayest see, the 
kings of arms and heralds, and thine own proper coat of 
arms, which they should tear off thy body, that thou 
mightest be degraded as well of thy worship, noblesse, and 
arms, as of thy knighthood. Also here is another coat of 
thine arms reverse, the which thou shouldest wear on thy 
body, going to thy death-wards, for that belongeth to thee 
after the law. Notwithstanding, the degrading thee of 
knighthood, and of thine arms, and thy noblesse, the king 
pardoneth, for the sake of thy noble grandfather, who suffered 
death for the king's most noble predecessors. Now, Sir 
Ralph, this shall be thy penance. Thou shalt go on thy 
feet to the town's end, and there thou shalt be laid down, 
and drawn to a scaffold made for thee, and thou shalt have 
thy head smitten off, thy body to be buried in the Friars, 
and thy head where the king's pleasure shall be." 

Henry fled from Hexham before the issue of the battle 
was decided. " He was the best horseman of his company 
that day," says Hall, "for he fled so fast, no one could 
overtake him ; yet he was closely pursued, and three of his 
horsemen or body-guard, with their horses, trapped in blue 
velvet, were captured — one of them wearing the unfortunate 
monarch's cap of state, called a * bicocket,' embroidered 
with two crowns of gold and ornamented with pearls.'* 
Henry found an asylum for many months among the 
dalesmen of Westmoreland and Lancashire ; but in June, 
1465, he was betrayed by the treachery of a monk of 

* They were taken in a wood near Hexham, whither they had fled for 
concealment. 
/ " With very large Csjuiod/' says WilUam o! V/orceala. 
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Abingdon, and captured by the servants of Sir James 
Harrington, while he sat at dinner in Waddington Hall in 
Yorkshire. At Islington he was received by the Earl of 
Warwick, who, carrying out the royal orders that no respect 
should be paid to the fallen sovereign, — orders as ungene- 
rous as they were impolitic, — bound his feet to the stirrups 
as a prisoner, led him thrice round the Pillory, and then 
conducted him to the Tower. 

Much that is legendar}', or at least uncertain, is mixed 
up with the narrative of the escape of Margaret and her 
son. As told by Miss Strickland, on the authority of 
Chastellaine's " Chronicles of the Dukes of Burgundy," it 
runs as follows: Margaret and the prince, with some of 
their people, rode at full speed towards the Scottish border, 
carrying with them such of the crown jewels and other 
treasures as they could lay hands on. Overtaken by a 
company of bandits, they were plundered of everything, the 
queen and the prince losing even their ornaments and costly 
attire. "They dragged her," the queen afterwards said, 
"with brutal violence and furious menaces before their 
leader, held a drawn sword in readiness to cut her throat, 
and ti^eatened her with all kinds of tortures and indignities. 
Whereupon she threw herself on her knees with clasped 
hands, weeping and crying aloud for mercy, and implored 
them by every consideration, human or divine, and for the 
honour of nobility, of royalty, and abgve all, for the sake of 
womanhood, to have pity on her, and not to mangle or 
disfigure her unfortunate body, so as to prevent it from being 
recognised after death. For though," she continued, " I 
have had the misfortune to fall into your hands, I am the 
daughter and wife of a king, and was in past times recognised 
by yourselves as your queen. Wherefore, if now you stain 
your hands with my blood, yoUr country will be held in 
abhorrence by all men, throughout all ages." These words 
she uttered weeping, and then began with earnest prayers 
to recommend herself to the mercy of God. 

While she was thus engaged, some of the robbers began 
to disagree about the division of the rich booty they had 
captured. Angry words led to furious blows. A terrible 
slaughter took place, which effectually divetX.^^ ^\x^\^\ow 
from the queen and her son. By the oppoiXMXvvX:^ "^w^ 
afforded Margaret profited to address a sqviiie, ^^\o ^^s^^ 

"5 » 
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only person remaining near her : " By the passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, have pity on me, and do 
what you can to assist me to make my escape." The squire 
was deeply moved by her distress : " Madam," he said, 
" mount behind me, and you, my lord prince, in front ; I 
will save you, or perish in the attempt." The ruffians, how- 
ever, were too busily engaged to observe the flight of their 
prisoners. 

The squire conveyed them to Hexham Forest, where 
he judged they would be secure from attack ; and Margaret 
and her son, hungry, athirst, and spent with fatigue, 
wandered all night through its tangled shades and obscure 
recesses. Suddenly, by the light of the rising moon, she 
caught sight of " an armed man," apparently " of gigantic 
stature and stem aspect, advancing towards her with 
threatening gestures." At first she supposed him to be one of 
the company of freebooters from whom she had just escaped, 
but a second glance at his attire and equipments convinced 
her fhat he belonged to the forest outlaws, who were then of 
ill-repute for their cruelty to travellers. Her mother's love 
nerved her to make an effort for her son's safety. With the 
air of command natural to one born and bred in the air of 
royalty, she called him to her. If he were in quest of 
booty, she said, she and her little son had already been 
plundered by others of all they had possessed. She 
showed him that they had been despoiled even of their 
upper garments, and had nothing now to lose but their lives ; 
yet although she supposed he was accustomed to shed the 
blood of travellers, she was sure he would have pity on her, 
when she made known her name. Fixing her eyes upon 
him, she said : " It is thy sovereign, the unfortunate Queen 
of England, who has fallen into thy hands in her distress 
and desolation. And if, O man, thou hast any knowledge 
of God, I beseech thee, for the sake of His passion who 
for our salvation took our nature on Him, to have com- 
passion on my misery. But if you slay me, spare at least 
my little one, for he is the only son of thy king, and if it 
please God, the true heir of this realm. Save him, then, I 
pray thee, and make thine arms his sanctuary \ he is thy 
future king, and it will be a glorious deed to preserve him, 
one that shall efface* the memory of all thy crimes, and 
witness for thee when thou shalt stand heieaCtex before 
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Almighty God. O man ! win God's grace to-day by 
succouring an afflicted mother, and giving life to the dead." 
Then observing that the robber was much affected by her 
tears and protestations, she placed the young prince in his 
arms, saying : " I charge thee to preserve from the violence 
of others that innocent royal blood, which I now consign 
to thy care. Take him and conceal him from those who 
seek his life. Give him a refuge in thine obscure hiding- 
place, and he will one day give thee free access to his royal 
chamber, and make thee one of his barons, if by thy means 
he be happily preserved to enjoy the splendour of the 
crown, which of right appertains to him as his inheritance."* 

The outlaw, "whose heart the Holy Ghost had 
softened," threw himself at the feet of the royal Margaret, 
and mingled his tears with hers, protesting " that he would 
die a thousand deaths, and endure all the tortures that could 
be inflicted on him, rather than abandon, much less betray, 
the noble child." The trust reposed in him he fulfilled 
with scrupulous care and honour. With the prince in his 
arms, he led the way to his hiding-place, a cave in a 
secluded spot on the south bank of the swift stream which 
washes the foot of Blackhill. There the royal fugitives 
rested, and were refreshed, and " received all the comfort 
and attention the outlaw's wife was able to bestow." The 
place which sheltered them is known to this day as " Queen 
Margaret's Cave." Its low entrance is screened by the 
bank of the rivulet, and was formerly hidden by a thick 
growth of bush and bramble. Its dimensions are thirty-four 
feet by fourteen feet ; a grown-up person can scarcely stand 
erect in it. In the centre "a massive pillar of rude 
masonry " seems to mark the boundary of a wall, which, it 
is said, once divided it into two compartments. 

Here the queen and prince remained for a couple of 
days. On the third morning, the outlaw encountered 
Pierre de Brez^ and an English knight anxiously searching 
for the royal fugitives. He conducted them to the cave, 
where they were afterwards joined by the Duke of Exeter 
and Edmund Beaufort, the brother and successor of the 
unfortunate Duke of Somerset. These were despatched on 
a mission to Margaret's kinsman, Duke ClvaiV^^ ol '^\5x^>i:^^'i «» 
to solicit an asylum for herself and hex sotv aX xJs\a coxixX. cJs^ 
* Strickland, "Queens of England." \. 59VG0*, 
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Dijon, while she once moie betook heiself to Scotland, 
where she supposed that Hcsry had takoi lefoge. 

On her way she was recognised by an Englishman of the 
name of Cork, who conceived the idea of securing King 
Edward's £ivoiir by deUveiing up to him the queen and the 
young heir c^ the fortunes of the Red Rose. Having 
colle^ed a sufficient force, he surprised Margaret's brave 
protectors, and hurried tl»em on board a vesel which he 
had provided for the purpose ; after which he succeeded in 
abducting the royal fugitives. During the night, however, 
Brez^, by the exertion of his great physical strength, con- 
trived to throw off liis bonds, and then availed himself of 
the first opportunity of releasing his English companion. 
They were two against five ; but having seized the oars, 
they succeeded in overpowering their opponents, and, after a 
de4)erate struggle, slaying some, they threw the others into 
the sea. It was a stormy night ; and for some hours they 
tossed to and fro in die Solway Frith, until, the wind 
changing, they were driven on a sandbank in the mouth of 
the Bay of Kirkcudbright* Brez^, wading knee-deep in 
the shallow water, conveyed the queen ashore on his 
shoulders, while Baudin carried the Prince of Wales.t 

• It U obvious that many of the details of this narrative belong to 
romance and not to history ; but to separate the fact from the fiction is now 
impottible. 

f Monstrelet gives a somewhat different version of this romantic 
ttory : " I must mention here a singular adventure which befell the Queen 
of England. She, in company with the Lord de Varennes and her son, 
having lost their way in a forest of Hainault, were met by some banditti, 
who robbed them of all they had. It is probable the banditti would have 
murdered them, had they not quarrelled about the division of the spoil, 
insomuch that from words they came to blows ; and while they were fighting, 
she caught her son in her arms and fled to the thickest part of the forest, 
where, wearv with fatigue, she was forced to stop. At this moment she met 
another roboer, to whom she instantly gave her son, and said : "Take 
him, friend, and save the son of a king." The robber received him wil- 
lingly, and conducted them in safety toward the seashore, where they 
wrTvcd at Sluyi."— %A««' Trans, x. %2^ 126, 




CHAPTER V. ' 

THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW. 

While the representatives of the fallen dynasty were under- 
going so many vicissitudes, and experiencing the bitterness 
of the frowns of fortune, Edward was tranquilly engaged in 
consolidating his position, by rewarding his adherents and 
despoiling the resources of his adversaries. As soon as he 
felt himself perfectly secure, he directed his attention to the 
foreign relations of his kingdom. To the Pope, who still 
professed to be the superior arbiter^ of Christendom, he 
forwarded a summary of the arguments on which he founded 
his claim to the throne ; receiving a reply equally cautious 
and courteous, in which the Pope congratulated him on his 
accession, but refrained from any acknowledgment of the 
validity of his title. To prevent the King of Scotland from 
espousing the Lancastrian cause, he contracted with him a 
peace for fifteen years, afterwards prolonged for fifty-five 
years. Louis XL of France was at this time involved in 
domestic troubles, which sufficiently occupied his restless 
intellect, and had no leisure, though doubtless he had the 
inclination, to meddle with the affairs of his neighbours. 
With the two great French princes, scarcely less powerful 
than their nominal suzerain, the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne, Edward found no difficulty in concluding an 
intimate alliance; and friendly engagements were likewise 
signed with the northern powers, the Kings of Denmark and 
Norway, and the southern, those of Castile and Arragon. 
Thus Edward's diplomacy was everywhere successful, and 
both abroad and at home he seemed without an enemy. 

The time, therefore, was favourable for the ^\ifc^\^ 
acknowledgment of a marriage whicVi Yvad \>^erv ^^ct^'Cs:?^ 
contracted After the Battle of ToYfloiv, xJcv^ ^^X^^*^ 
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administration of the kingdom had mainly fallen into the 

hands of Warwick and hit brothers ; for Edward, a young 

man of one;and-twenty, was inclined to a full enjoyment of 

the springtide of pleasure which had opened upon him. 

He revelled in the bloom of young desire, the purple light of 

love. Warwick, gravely solicitous for the peace of the 

realm, frequently counselled him to seek a wife from some 

royal or princely family, powerful enough to support him 

against any possible competitor. Among others, he had 

recommended Bona of Savoy, sister of the King of 

France. But the young king preferred at first " free 

love, free field ;" and, moreover, as his claim to the throne 

was still disputed, the royal houses of Europe showed no 

anxiety to listen to his matrimonial overtures. Early in 

1464, Edward paid a visit to Jaquetta, the Duchess of 

Bedford, and her second husband. Sir Richard Woodville, 

Lord Rivers, at Grafton Castle, where he was introduced to 

their daughter Elizabeth, at one time one of Margaret's 

maids of honour, and afterwards the young widow of Sir 

John Grey (Lord Ferrars, a Lancastrian partisan, who had 

been slain in the second battle of St. Albans, 146 1).* 

* While maid of honour to Queen Margaret, she had won the heart of 
a.Yorkist partisan, Sir Hugh Johns, who had distinguished himself greatly 
in the French wars. True love is often timid, and this brave knight solicited 
the intervention of his patron, Duke Richard of York. The latter addressed 
a letter to her on his behalf, desiring and heartily praying that she would 
be " weU-willed" towards him. This was followed by a letter from War- 
wick, which merits quotation : ' • Worshipful and well-beloved, I greet you 
well. And forasmuch my right well-beloved Sir Hugh Johns, knight, which 
now late was with you unto his full great joy, and had great cheer, as he 
said, whereof I thank you, has informed me how that he hath, for the great 
love and affection that he hath unto your person, as well as for the great 
sadness [seriousness] > and wisdom that he hath found and proved in you at 
that time, as for your great and praised beauty and womanly demeaning, 
he desireth with all haste to do you worship by way of marriage, before any 
other creature living, as he said. I, considering his said desire, and the 
great worship that he had, which was made knight at Jerusalem, and after 
his coming home, for the great wisdom and manhood that he was renowned 
of, was made knight-marshal of France, and knight-marshal of Englahd, 
unto his great worship, with other his great and many virtues and deserts, 
and also the good and notable service that he hath done and daily doth to 
me, write unto you at this time, and pray you effectuously that ye will the 
rather (at this my request and prayer) to condescend and apply unto you his 
said lawful and honest desire, wherein ye shall not only purvey [provide] right 
notably for yourself unto your weal and worship in time to come, as I hereby 
trust, but also cause me to show imto you such good lordship as ye by 
reason of it shall hold you content and pleased, with the grace of God, 
which everlastingly have you in His bliss, protection, and governance." 

^ So Shakespeare: "What sad talk was that?"— Ziw GentUnun of 
ma, Act I. Scene 3. 
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In compliance pr6bably with her mother's ambitious views, 
Lady Grey flung herself at the feet of the king, and be- 
sought him to reverse the attainder of her iate husband 
on behalf of her destitute children.* The king, a man of 
quick passions, was moved by the suppliant's personal 
charms and accomplishments. t He was not unwilling to 
comply with her prayer, if in return she consented to his 
libertine addresses. At no period of his life did Edward 
show himself careful of woman's virtue ; but in the present 
instance he was partly influenced by political considerations. 
As yet he was not too firmly seated on his throne, and he 
shrank from provoking the anger of his most powerful sup- 
porter, Warwick, who could not be expected to regard with 
satisfaction the elevation of a new house to the most intimate 
connection with the Crown. Warwick, indeed, on other 
grounds would have been justified in opposing an alliance 
by which Edward, apparently, could gain nothing, and 
might lose much. But Elizabeth was virtuous and am- 
bitious. Moreover, she was thirty or thirty-one — ten years 
older than her royal wooer. She rightly measured the 
strength of Edward's passion and the force of his will. She 
refused to become his mistress, knowing that, rather than 
lose her, he would make her his queen. J About the end of 

* According to an old tradition, Elizabeth threw herself in Edward's 
path, when he was hunting in the forest of Whittlebury, and their first 
interview took place under the spreading branches of a noble tree, long 
known as the " Queen's Oak." 

t " A lady of prodigious beauty." — Monstrelet. 

X The reader may be reminded of the dramatist's skilful treatment of 
this incident in the "Third Part of Henry VI." : 

K. Edw. Say that King Edward take thee for his queen ? 

L. Grey, 'Tis better said than done, my gracious lord : 

I am a subject fit to jest withal, 

But far unfit to be a sovereign. 
K. Edw. Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee 

I speak no more than what my soul intends ; 
L. Grey, I know I am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be your concubine. (* 
K. Edw. You cavil, widow : I did mean, mv queen. 

L. Grey. 'Twill grieve your grace my sons Should call thee father. 

K. Edw. No more than when my daughters call thee mother. 

Answer no more, for thou shall be my queen. 

'a So Warner, in his "Albion's England," says : 

' ' His plea was love, my suit was land ; I ply him, he plies me ; 
Too base to be his queen, too good his concubine to be." 

The chronicler represents Elizabeth as saying : •' My liege» I ki\ov< 1 ^t^ 
not good enough to be your queen, and I am fat loo ^ood \.o\ifc^ws\&^^NbX 
ipistress." 
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April, 1464, when the Lancastrians were preparing to strike 
their last blow in Northumberland, Edward repaired to 
Stony StratfoFd, whence, on the morning of the ist of May, 
he proceeded, with the utmost secrecy, to Grafton. There 
the marriage ceremony was celebrated by a priest in the 
presence of his clerk, the Duchess of Bedford, and a couple 
of female attendants. After spending an hour or two in 
the company of his beautiful bride, Edward returned to 
* Stony Stratford, and affecting to be fatigued with the 
exercise of the chase, shut himself up for ten days in his 
chamber. Then he flew to Grafton. To divert the attention 
of his courtiers, a succession of pastimes was provided ; and 
Edward and Elizabeth carefully abstained from meeting in 
private until the duchess had satisfied herself that no 
suspicious eyes frequented their vicinity. Having given 
up four days to his bride's company, Edward returned to 
London, and afterwards proceeded northward. 

The chronicler's account may here be introduced : " In 
the most secret manner, upon the ist of May, 1464, King 
Edward spoused Elizabeth, late being wife of Sir John Grey. 
Which spousailles were solemnised early in the morning 
at the town called Grafton, near to Stony Stratford. At 
which marriage was none present but the spouse, the 
sponsor, the Duchess of Bedford her mother, the priest, 
and two gentlewomen, and a young man who helped the 
priest to sing. After the spousailles the king rode again to 
Stony Stratford, as if he had been hunting, and then re- 
turned at night And within a day or two the king writ to 
Lord Rivers, father to his bride, saying that he would come 
and lodge with him for a season, when he was received 
with all due honour, and tarried there four days, when 
Elizabeth visited him by night so secretly that none but her 
mother knew of it And so the marriage was kept secret 
till it needs must be discovered, because of princesses 
offered as wives to the king." 

Prior to the promulgation of his marriage, Edward 
seems to have sent agents among the people to ascertain 
how it would be received, and he had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with their reports. In truth, the marriage of a 
comely young king to a great beauty — ^a marriage for love, 
and under romantic circumstances — could hardly fail to be 
Wmcceptable to the commonalty. To piopilVaX^ l^via b^xons^ he 
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was at some pains to prove the nobility of Elizabeth's 
lineage, and to remind them that, through her mother, she. 
sprang from the ancient house of Luxemburg. He sent an 
embassy to his ally, Charles Count of Charolois, soliciting 
his good offices to secure the attendance of some of the 
princes of that house at her coronation, and received a 
satisfactory reply. He had thus good reason to believe 
that he had disarmed the hostility of his nobles, and won 
the good wishes of the common people ; but he found him- 
self unable to gain his mother's approval. Cicely of Raby 
was descended from the Nevilles and the Beauforts, and 
was at least as famous for her haughtiness as for her 
beauty. Before the death of her husband, she had affected a 
queen's 5tate, and it was with profound mortification she saw 
herself called upon to yield place to the daughter of a man 
of ordinary bifth. She strongly opposed the marriage, 
ignorant that her opposition was too late ; and among her 
arguments she contended that for a widow to marry the 
king was to dishonour the sovereignty by bigamy. " She is 
indeed a widow," answered Edward jestingly, "and hath 
children; and by God's blessed Lady, I, who am but a 
bachelor, have some too. Madame my mother, I pray you 
be content ; for as to bigamy, the priest may lay it in my 
way if ever I come to take orders, for I understand it is 
forbidden to a priest, but I never wist it was to a king." 

It was on Michaelmas Day, 1464, and at the ancient 
palace of Reading, in the presence of a great council of the 
peers, that the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, 
though not personally favourable to the marriage, took 
Elizabeth Woodville by the hand,* and led her up to Edward, 
who received and formally acknowledged her as queen. 
Public declaration of the fact was afterwards made in the 
abbey church of Reading, where she made her offering, and 
received the congratulations of the nobility.f Miss Strick- 
land describes the royal bride as she is represented in an 
illuminated MS. of the period, adding that the arrangement 
of her hair shows that the portrait was taken at Reading : 

* William of Worcester, p. 500. 

t Murmurs against the marriage arose in several quarters ; and the 
king's friends resorted to the expedient of representing him as x}cv^ NviCvxci^V 
the arts of Elizabeth and her mother, and declared VhalYAs serv^e.'^Vv^^Xiicea. 
befooled by magic and Jove-potions. ITiere is no pxool vY»X'E.^'^«c^\»s»s»^ 
yfsas^t^of, orinsti^tedf U^is meanness* 
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" She wears a lofty crown, with closed arches of peculiar 
richness, the numerous points of which are finished by fleur- 
de-lis ; her hair, with the exception of a small ring in the 
middle of the forehead, is streaming down her back, and 
reaches to her knees : it is pale yellow, and its extreme pro- 
fusion agrees with the description of chroniclers. She is 
very fair, her eyelids are cast down with an affected look of 
modesty, which gives a sinister expression to her face. Her 
attire is regal ; the material of her dress is a splendid kind 
of gold brocade, in stripes called baudekins, which was 
solely appropriated to the royal family ; it is garter blue, of 
a columa pattern, alternately with gold ; the sleeves are 
tight, the boddice [is] close fitting, with robings of ermine 
turned back over the shoulders ; it is girded round the 
waist with a crimson scarf, something like an officer's sash. 
The skirt of the dress is full, with a broad ermine border, 
and finishes with a train many yards in length ; this is 
partly held up by the queen, while the extremity is folded 
round the arms of a train-bearer, who is probably one of 
her sisters. A rich blue satin petticoat is seen beneath the 
dress, and the shoes are of the pointed form called some- 
times ' cracows,' and sometimes * pignaus.' About her neck 
she wears a pearl necklace strung in an elaborate pattern, 
indeed a device. The queen is represented entering the 
abbey church of Reading, led by a youth just the age of 
Clarence. She is received by the abbot, whose face is very 
expressive. The high Syrian caps of the ladies her atten- 
dants, with the hair passed through the top, the short-waisted 
dresses, with robings or reverses of fur, and trains with 
furred borders, all mark the costume of the reign of 
Edward IV." 

The coronation of the new queen was attended, as the 
Count of Charolois had promised, by her maternal uncle, 
James of Luxemburg, with a splendid retinue of one 
hundred knights and gentlemen. On the Feast of Ascen- 
sion, Edward created thirty-eight Knights of the Bath, four 
of whom were London citizens. The next day, May 24th, 
the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and city guilds met the queen 
at Shooter's Hill, and with much splendid show and 
pageantry, conducted her to the Tower. The week ended 
with a grand procession through the principal streets, in 
which, borne in a horse litter, the beautiful queen was the 
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principal figure, the cynosure of all eyes, attracting infinitely 
more attention than the newly-created knights, who, with all 
their blushing honours thick upon them, rode in front of her. 
Elizabeth's elevation would probably have been forgiven 
and forgotten by the proud barons of England, but for the 
shameless haste with which she procured the elevation of 
her family. She employed her influence with the king to 
load them with honours and estates. Her brother, Anthony 
Woodville, who had already excited the jealousy of his 
compeers by his skill in knightly exercises, his accomplish- 
ments of mind and person, was married to the daughter of 
the late Lord Scales, whom the Duchess of York had in- 
tended for her son Clarence. By this marriage he acquired 
both the title and lands of the late lord. A younger brother, 
John, as yet scarcely out of his teens, was espoused to 
Katherine, dowager-duchess of Norfolk, then in her eightieth 
year ; " a diabolical marriage," as William of Worcester 
rightly calls it. Her son Thomas Grey was wedded to 
Anne, the king's niece, and the daughter and heiress of the 
Duke of Exeter. Her five sisters found husbands in the 
young Duke of Buckingham, the heir of the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Kent, and the Lord 
Herbert. The court was full of Woodvilles ; not a place 
became vacant but a Woodville was ready to fill it ; not an 
heiress lacked a husband, but this rapacious family could 
supply one ! It was inevitable but that a greed, which 
nothing seemed able to satisfy, should provoke the anger of 
the older nobility, whose interests were incessantly com- 
promised, whose projects were continually baffled. But the 
culminating affront was given by the removal of Lord 
Mountjoy, Treasurer of England, and the promotion of the 
queen's father, who was created Lord Rivers, and soon 
afterwards, at the resignation of the Earl of Worcester, Lord 
High Constable. There can be little doubt that in this 
lavish distribution of dignities Edward was partly guided by 
considerations of policy. As he grew older, his reliance on 
himself increased ; feeling more firmly seated on the throne, 
he resented the tutelage in which he was held by the 
Nevilles ; and it became his object to surround the throne 
with a new nobility, owing everything to his favour, and 
bound to him by the ties of self-interest as well as of grati- 
tude. As crafty as he was able, he had secretly \^"?»<:\m^^ 
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on delivering the crown from the overshadowing influence 
of the great barons, and with extraordinary courage, patience, 
and astuteness, he carried out his end, founding that " New 
Monarchy,"* independent alike of aristocracy and Parlia- 
ment, which the Tudor sovereigns raised to such a height 
of splendour. The elevation of the Woodvilles was to 
some extent a result of his uxoriousness, but Edward knew 
how to make even his uxoriousness subserve his ambitious 
policy. 

This policy necessarily tended to dissolve the friendly 
relations that had existed between Edward and his great 
supporter, the Earl of Warwick. The latter, by the force of 
circumstances, not less than by the force of his intellect, stood 
forward as the representative of those haughty and indepen- 
dent barons who had wrested the Great Charter of English 
. liberties from the reluctant hands of King John. Lord of 
the vast inheritance of the Beauchamps and the Nevilles, 
Warden of the Western Marches, Lieutenant of Ireland, 
connected by blood or marriage with the great houses of 
England, the Falconbergs, the Abergavennys, the Latimers, 
with one brother Archbishop of York and Chancellor of 
England — with another Earl of Northumberland and Warden 
of the Borders, his power was scarcely inferior, nay, in cer- 
tain contingencies was superior, even to that of the Crown 
itself. Six hundred liveried retainers formed his bodyguard. 
So great was his London household that the carcasses of 
six oxen did but furnish forth a single breakfastt He could 
raise armies on his own estates. Foreign persons sought 
his alliance on terms of equality. To all this material 
power must be added that which accrued to him in right of 
his fame as a military leader, his success as a statesman, his 
popularity with the commonalty. Like Simon de Montfort, 
he fully appreciated the advantage of securing the support 

* •• The old English kingship, limited by the forces of feudalism or by 
the progress of constitutional freedom, faded suddenly away, and in its 
place we see, all-absorbing and unrestrained, the despotism of the New 
Monarchy. If we use the name of the New Monarchy to express the 
character of the English sovereignty from the time of Edward the Fourth to 
the time of Elizabeth, it is because the character of the monarchy during 
this period was something wholly new in our history."— J. R. Green. 

t " Says Hall : "When he came to London, he held such an house, that 
six oxen were eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern was full of his meat, 
for who that had any acquaintance in that house, he should have as much 
sodden and roast as he migte carry upon a long dagger." 
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of the great body of the people. The instincts of the com- 
mercial and trading classes made them Yorkists, and pre- 
served their loyalty to Edward, when the decisive struggle 
came between the king and his mighty subject They saw 
that the old nobiHty was, to use a significant but hackneyed 
expression, " behind the age ; " that it misunderstood, or was 
hostile to, the new forces which were shaping the future 
progress of the nation. They saw that Edward encouraged 
commerce, he himself trading actively and on a large scale ; 
while Warwick, as a landed proprietor, had separate, and, it 
might be, antagonistic interests. But with the masses of the 
people, whether in town or country, Warwick's name was 
a spell of power. They were fascinated by the grandeur 
of his position, the splendour of his renown, the proud 
dignity of his bearing, the profuseness of his generosity. 
Nature had made him a leader of men. His commanding 
stature, his stalwart limbs, his noble features, produced an 
impression on the spectator which was increased by the 
undefinable charm of his manner, and the grave cordiality 
of his address. His, too, was the gift of a ready eloquence, 
which adapted its tone to the character of the audience it 
was intended to convince or persuade. He was something 
much more than, and indeed very different from, a feudd 
baron. As a captain in the field, few of his contemporaries 
equalled him. As a statesman, he exhibited the qualities of 
decision, foresight, and boldness, tempered by discretion. 
As a diplomatist, he was excelled only by Edward himself. 
His knowledge of men was profound, his fertility of resource 
seemed boundless. He was never at a loss for expedients ; 
if old combinations failed, he contrived new ones with in- 
finite dexterity and swiftness. Above his contemporaries he 
towered by the head and shoulders ; and if at last his genius 
fell before that of King Edward, it was not through any 
failure of intellectual strength, but because the tendencies 
and aspirations and social forces of the time were on 
Edward's side, and not on that of the great noble. 

Warwick's statesmanship was in no part of his public 
conduct more vividly shown than in his effort to cement a 
close alliance between England and France. He had the 
sagacity to see how much the two countries lost by being 
enemies ; how much they might gain by becoming friends. 
One of his strongest objections against the km^^ TSi^xm%^^ 
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with Elizabeth Woodville was that it rendered impossible 
his marrbge with the French princess, Bona of Savoy,* the 
sistei of Louis XL Rinled in this design, he next recom- 
mended the union of ^Llrga^et, Edward's sister, to a French 
prince. The Woodvilles, on the other hand, favoured the 
suit of Charles Count of Charolois,t eldest son of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, connected by ties of kinship with the House 
of Lancaster, had hitherto supported the cause of Henry, 
but now hoped, by an alliance with Edward, to strengthen 
himself against the King of France. To Warwick's argu- 
ments, they repUed that the king would gain greatly by a 
marriage which would convert the enemy of his family into 
a friend. Thus the Woodvilles were solicitous for the 
dynasty; Warwick regarded the interests of the realm. 
His remonstrances so far prevailed with Edward that, 
in the spring of 1467, the king despatched him on an 
embassy to treat with Louis XL, and secure the hand 
of one of the French princes — probably the Duke of 
Guienne, brother of Louis — for the Princess Margaret 
Louis received him at Rouen with every mark of res- 
pect, lodged him in a house next to his own residence, 
and by a private door paid him repeated private visits for 
the space, as Monstrelet tells us,{ of twelve da)rs. Mean- 
while, in England Parliament re-assembled; but George 
Neville, the chancellor, on account either of a real or 
feigned sickness, did not attend its meetings. Edward's 
jealous temper had already been aroused by the magnificent 
attentions which Louis had lavished upon Warwick. § The 
chancellor's absence still further excited his suspicions. In 
a burst of anger he repaired to the prelate's house, and 
required him to give up the seals. Soon afterwards he 
procured an Act of Parliament which enabled him to re- 
sume manors the archbishop had formerly obtained from 
the Crown. These were insults that Warwick could not 

* See Hill, "Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy," i. 415. 
The English historian speaks of a personal enmity as subsisting 
between Warwick and the Count of Charolois (" capital! odio prosecutus 
est hominem illium"). 

X Or his continuator. 

§ Mr. Green says that Edward seized on the honours paid to Warwick, 
as •• the pretext for an outburst of jealousy." We doubt whether there was 
any affectation in the matter. 
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fail to notice, but a greater and more permanent wrong was 
to follow. 

It was at this time that the Count de la Roche, or as the 
old chronicles call him, the Bastard of Burgundy, arrived 
in London ; avowedly, at the invitation of Lord Scales, by 
whom he had been challenged to perform certain feats of 
arms ; secretly, as not a few shrewdly conjectured, on a 
diplomatic errand to Edward himself.* His visit was the 
occasion of a grand tournament, held in the green area of 
Smithfield, on the nth of June. The two principal figures 
were the challenger and the challenged, Lord Scales and 
the Count de la Roche, both of whom, mounted on 
splendidly-equipped chargers, and clothed in costliest 
armour, made a gallant appearance. Both did deeds of 
high emprise ; t but the superiority rested with the English 
champion, whose poleaxe striking full on the Count's 
basinet, caught deftly in its bars, so that the Burgundian 
might easily have been hurled to the ground. The king 
however promptly intervened, and flung down his warder. 
Instead of expressing any gratitude for this opportune relief, 
the angry and shame-stricken Count besought permission to 
renew the combat. Edward thereupon took counsel with 
Clarence and Norfolk, the high constable and the earl 
marshal, with the result that he decided it to be in 
accordance with the laws of chivalry for the encounter to 
continue. " But," he added, ** it must be resumed exactly at 
the point at which it was interrupted." To begin again, with 
the steel head of Lord Scales's poleaxe inserted in his basinet, 
where it could, gain easy access to his brain, was an aspect of 
affairs which the Burgundian had not contemplated. Yet by 
the rules of the tourney. King Edward's decision could not be 
gainsaid. He therefore gave Lord Scales joy of the victory he 
had won, and of the golden collar which was its outward token. 

* It is important to lay stress on the fact, from its justification of 
Warwick's conduct, that Duke Charles had always supported the Lan- 
castrians. Philip de Comines says, that the thing which he hated most 
was the House of York. The alliance with the Princess Margaret was 
• ' against his heart, ' ' and he was driven to it by his want of English assistance 
in his struggle against King Lewis. His great object was to break up and 
weaken the France which Lewis had so laboriously consolidated ; but we 
know now that if he had succeeded, the result would have been no gain 
to England or Europe. 

t Though William of Worcester says: "Volenter sed non valenter 
insimul lanceis." 
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Four days afterwards the Duke of Burgundy died ; and 
was succeeded by the Count of Charolois, an event followed 
by the immediate departure from London of the Count de 
la Roche, without any public notification of the character or 
result of his mission. On the ist of July Warwick re- 
turned from France, accompanied by the Fils de Bourbon 
and the Archbishop of Narbonne, having concluded an 
eminently satisfactory treaty.* The French king offered 
to pay a yearly tribute, and to refer Edward's claim to 
Normandy and Guienne to the arbitrament of the Pope, 
who was to pronounce his decision within four years. 
Edward, however, treated the French ambassadors with 
discourtesy ; leaving the capital, and appointing one of his 
counsellors to discuss the terms of the treaty. The great 
earl chafed at an insult which exposed him before Europe, 
and at a foreign policy which he judged to be adverse to 
the best interests of the nation. Unwilling, however, to 
break openly with the son of Richard of York, still loyal to 
the king whom he had set upon his throne, he retired to his 
castle of Middleham in Yorkshire. During his absence the 
king resumed and concluded his negotiations with Charles, 
now Duke of Burgundy, and gave his formal assent to his 
marriage with the Princess Margaret ; " upon which," says 
the Croyland historian, '* Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
who had for so many years taken party with the French 
against the Burgundians, conceived great indignation." 

At the same time the king caught up a rumour that 
Warwick was regarded by the French court as a partisan of 
the House of Lancaster. The charge was obviously absurd, 
and we need not wonder that the earl haughtily refused to 
quit his castle to answer his accuser. The latter was 
accordingly conveyed to Middleham, where his perjury was 
quickly exposed ;t but Edward made* the incident an excuse 
for appointing a bodyguard of two hundred archers to be 
in constant attendance upon him. So fierce was the anger 
of both king and king-maker that an open breach seemed 
unavoidable, when, through the action of the Archbishop of 

* Mr. Gairdner, in his " Introduction" to "The Paston Letters" (vol. ii. 
p. xlvii), says that "Warwick was captivated by the bland familiarity of the 
French monarch, and became forever after his most ready and convenient 
tool." But he furnishes no example of Warwick's submissiveness, and we 
are unable to see in the great earl's character any indication of servility, or 
any disposition to be made the instrument of others. 
/ William of Worcester, p. 512. 
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York and others, a reconciliation was effected. Edward 
and Warwick met at Coventry (January 8, 1468), and agreed 
to forget their causes of quarrel; the various subjects of 
difference between the earl and some noblemen of the 
king's party were " reciprocally forgiven ; " and the peace- 
making archbishop, in recognition of his services, received 
possession of his two manors. In the spring Warwick 
returned to London, to the delight of the populace, and 
reappeared at Court. The generosity of his nature — or the 
subtleness of his statecraft — ^was seen in his setting aside 
his cause of complaint and ignoring the wrong done to him, 
so as to appear in the procession which escorted the Princess 
Margaret through London, on her leaving England to be 
married to the earl's private foe (June 18, 1468).* He also 
acted as one of the judges on the trial of certain persons 
implicated in a conspiracy to restore Henry VI. But the 
spectators were wiser than the actors themselves, and easily 
discovered that the reconciliation was only superficial and 

* The Princess was married to Duke Charles of Burgundy on the 3rd of 
July following. An account of the festivities is given by John Paston the 
younger, in a letter dated July 8th : " My Lady Margaret was married on 
Sunday last past, at a town that is called the Damme, three miles out of 
Bruges, at five of the o'clock in the morning ; and she was brought the 
same day to Bruges to her dinner ; and there she was received as worship- 
fully as all the world could devise, as with procession with lords and ladies, 
best beseen of any people that ever I saw or heard of. Many pageants 
were played in her way in Bruges to her welcoming, the best that ever I 
saw. And the same Sunday my Lord the Bastard took upon him to answer 
twenty-four knights and gentlemen, within eight days, at jousts of peace ; 
and when that they were answered, they twenty-four and himself should 
tourney with other twenty-five the next day after, which is on Monday next 
coming ; and they that have jousted with him into this day, have been as 
richly beseen, and himself also, as cloth of gold, and silk, and silver, and 
goldsmith's work might make them ; for of such gear, and gold, and pearls, 
and stones, they of the duke's court, neither gentlemen nor gentlewomen, 
they want none ; for without that they have it by wishes, by my troth, I 
heard never of so great plenty as there is. This day my Ixjrd Scales jousted 
with a lord of this country, but not with the Bastard. For they made 
promise at London that none of them both should never deal with other in 
arms ; but the Bastard was one of the lords that brought the Lord Scales 
into the field, and of misfortune a horse struck my Lord Bastard on the leg, 
and hath hurt him so sore, that I can think he shall be of no power to 
accomplish up his arms ; and that is great pity, for by my troth, I trow God 
made never a more worshipful knight. And as for the duke's court, as of 
lords, ladies, and gentlewomen, knights, squires, and gentlemen, I heard 
never of none like to it, save King Arthur's court." — Paston Letters, ii. 317, 
318. The marriage was popular with the trading classes, who eYL^^<^.^^Sx. 
would facilitate their commerce with the Flemish poiXs. "ftviX.^^ c:,'axv^xv.^ 
no evidence to support Mr. Green's high-coloured slaVeraervX., >jQaX>Cfta^>ax^^xA. 
of nationaJ feeling ran strongly in its favour. 
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could not be pennanent They saw that the king's jealousy 
(perhaps not wholly free €rom fear) of his powerfiil subject 
was secretly fomented by the queen's paity and by persons 
in the Burgundian interest They saw that Warwick could 
not forget the personal wrongs and indignities he had 
endured, and that the ascendency of the Woodvilles acted 
as a perpetual source of iriitatioiL 

To show his power, check the Woodville influence, and 
gratify his ambition, Warwick determined on a movement 
which in itself is a sufficient testimony to his masterly skiU as 
a poli^cian. Elizabeth Woodville as yet had brought the 
king no male children. He had two daughters, EUizabeth 
and Mary, bom in 1465 and 1466 ; but to the succession of 
a female obvious impediments might arise, and in that case 
George Ehike of Clarence became his brother's heir. Some 
such prospect seems to have dazzled the feuicy of the vain 
young prince. Warwick encouraged it, and encouraged his 
hate of the Woodvilles ; finally, be promised him his assist- 
ance on condition that he espoused Isabel, his eldest 
daughter and co-heiress. (a.d. 1469.) The king, alarmed at 
this intrigue, refused his sanction to the marriage, while he 
sought to obtain from the Pope a prohibition, on the ground 
of 3ie kinship of the parties. But Warwick had his emis- 
saries at the Papal court The Pope granted a dispensation ; 
and at Midsummer Clarence secretly crossed the sea, and 
landed at Calais, where Warwick ruled supreme. There the 
ceremony was performed by Archbishop Neville ; and soon 
afterwards the duke and his bride, with the earl and the 
archbishop, returned to England. 

But this was not enough. The earl was minded that 
Edward should receive another warning; and he lent his 
countenance to a rising that was being prepared in York- 
shire. The leader was one Sir Willi^ Conyers, who 
assumed the alias of Robin of Redesdale, and issued a 
manifesto in which he put forward various reasons for taking 
up arms, and declared that he and his followers would not 
rest until they had delivered the king from the arts and 
devices of Lord Rivers and the queen's friends. These 
had impoverished the Crown by swallowing up the Crown 
lands, and had compelled the king to tamper with the cur- 
rency, and ruin the nation by the imposition of intolerable 
taxes. Moreover, they had driven the true lords of the 
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king's blood from his privy council, in order that no limit 
should be placed on their extortion and misgovemment. 
Copies of this curious document were forwarded to Warwick, 
the archbishop, and the Duke of Clarence, who at once 
declared their approval of its statements as just and rea- 
sonable, and undertook to submit it to the king. On the 
1 2 th of July, they issued a proclamation under their signets, 
summoning all who loved the commonweal to meet them 
at Canterbury on the following Sunday, armed and equipped 
to the best of their power. 

Meanwhile the king had hurried northwards to crush 
the insurrection, with the full proportions of which he • 
does not appear to have been acquainted. That he did 
not connect Warwick or his brother with it is evident from 
the letters which he addressed to them from Nottingham, 
unless we regard these letters as a stroke of kingcraft. To 
Warwick he wrote : " Cousin, we greet you well, and pray 
you to give faith and credence to Sir Thomas Montgomery 
and Maurice Berkeley. And we do trust that ye should 
not be of any such disposition toward us as the rumour 
here runneth, considering the trust and affection we have 
in you. And, cousin, do not think but you shall be to us 
welcome." This appeal was received with haughty silence. 
Edward, however, lost no time in rallying round him his 
friends. He summoned the Earl of Pembroke from Wales ; 
and at Banbury the earl was joined by Lord Stafford of 
Southwich, lately created Earl of Devonshire, with some 
hastily-raised levies. The two earls, notwithstanding the 
gravity of the situation, thought fit to quarrel. The Earl 
of Devonshire fell back some eight or ten miles, and Sir 
WiUiam Conyers, surprising the Earl of Pembroke and his 
Welshmen at Edgecote, completely defeated them, and 
took the earl and his brother prisoners (July 26th). With 
the cruelty which now marked the actions of both parties, 
they were shortly afterwards beheaded at Coventry, along 
with Earl Rivers and his son. Sir John Woodville, who had 
been captured in the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire. 
Another and more illustrious prisoner fell about this time 
into the hands of Warwick and his allies — the king himself — 
who was taken near Coventry, and conveyed to W^T«\si«L 
Castle, whence he was afterwards tiansfett^^ Vo ^\^^^«!>a2a^ 
CastJe^ in Yorkshire. 
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The capture of King Edward made Warwick undisputed 
master of the kingdom. As Lingard remarks, England at 
this moment exhibited the extraordinary spectacle of two 
rival kings, each confined in prison — Henry in the Tower, 
and Edward at Middleham. Warwick's wildest ambition 
never aspired to the throne ; and it was soon apparent that 
he had no intention of restoring the Lancastrian dynasty, 
which would have been fatal to Clarence's eventual accession. 
Its partisans, encouraged by the misfortunes of Edward, 
seized the opportunity of rising in his favour under Sir 
Humphrey Neville. But Warwick immediately marched 
against them, defeated them, and placed their leader in the 
hands of Edward, who ordered him to be beheaded. To 
detain Edward in confinement, unless he was prepared to 
assume the government, the earl felt to be impossible. 
The Yorkist nobles chafed at the king's humiliation, and 
having obtained his assent to such conditions as he chose 
to impose, Warwick set him at liberty.* 

Some recent authorities represent Edward, during his 
detention at Middleham, as attempting the virtue of the 
earl's daughter ; and suggest that it was this outrage which 
led to the final quarrel between the king and his powerful 
subject It is true that Hall repeats the charge in plain 

* The following passages from contemporary writers refer to Edward's 
imprisonment at Middleham: "In the mean time King Edward was 
captured at a village near Coventry, and was thence conveyed as a prisoner, 
through the influence of his brother, George Duke of Clarence, Richard 
Earl of Wanvick, and George Neville, Archbishop of York, to Warwick 
Castle ; but lest his friends in the south should release him, he was removed 
to Middleham in Yorkshire, from which he was freed by the express consent 
of the Earl of Warwick, inasmuch as an insurrection had broken out among 
the partisans of Henry VI. in that part of England adjoining Scotland, 
which the earl could not repress except by making public proclamation in 
the king's name, that all his lieges should rise in his defence against the 
rebels, for the people would not obey his mandates until they saw him in 
freedom at York. The insurgents having been dispersed, and the king,^ 
taking advantage of his liberty, hastened to London, where, in a great 
council, a reconciliation was effected between him, the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Wanvick, and their adherents. The injury, however, which he 
had received is conjectured by the chronicler to have rankled in the king's 
mind." — Cojit. Hist. Cray hind. "And after that, the Archbishop of York 
had understanding that King Edward was in a \illage beside Northampton, 
and all his people he raised were fled from him. By the advice of the Duke 
of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, he rode with certain horsemen home- 
ward with him, and took King Edward, and had him unto Warwick Castle 
little while, and afterward to York city ; and there, by fair speech and 
ise, the king escaped out of the bishop's hands, and came unto 
^on, and did what him liked." — WarkwortA Chronicle, 
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language : " And further, it erreth not from the truth," he 
says, " that the king did attempt a thing once in the earl's 
house which was much against the earPs honesty ; but 
whether it was the daughter or the niece was not, for both 
their honours, openly known ; but surely such a thing was 
attempted by King Edward." We find it difficult to believe 
that the story has any other foundation than Edward's 
known licentiousness. So terrible a wrong would never 
have been forgiven by the earl ; it must have been washed 
out in blood. And that the meditated crime should, under 
any circumstances, be referred to the period of Edward's 
detention at Middleham is surely preposterous. Warwick 
would never have released the man who had done him so 
great a dishonour. 

Edward returned to London in October, and some 
interesting particulars of his return are furnished by Sir 
John Paston. " The king,'* he writes, " is come to London, 
and there came with him, and rode against him, the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Arundel, 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of Essex, the Lords 
Harry and John of Bokingham, the Lord Dacres, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Mountjoy, and many other knights and 
squires, the Mayor of London, twenty-two aldermen in 
scarlet, and of the craftsmen pf the town to the number of 
two hundred, all in blue. The king came through Chepe, 
though it were out of his way, because he would not be 
seen; and he was accompanied in all people with five 
thousand (ml.) horse, some harnessed and some not. 
My Lord Archbishop came with him from York, and is at 
the Minn [the archiepiscopal seat in Hertfordshire], and 
my Lord of Oxford rode to have met the king, and he is 
with my Lord Archbishop at the Minn, and came not to 
town with the king; some say that they were yesterday 
three miles to the king-wards from the Minn, and that the 
king sent them a messenger that they should come when 
that he sent for them. I wot not what to suppose therein ; 
the king himself hath [holds] good language of the Lords 
of Clarence, of Warwick, and of my Lords of York [and] 
of Oxford, saying they be his best friends ; but his house- 
hold men have [hold] other language, so that what shall 
hastily fall I cannot see.'' 

The king no doubt held that language W3j& %vn^tx >^ \s^ j 
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language : " And further, it erreth not from the truth," he 
says, " that the king did attempt a thing once in the earl's 
house which was much against the earPs honesty ; but 
whether it was the daughter or the niece was not, for both 
their honours, openly known ; but surely such a thing was 
attempted by King Edward." We find it difficult to believe 
that the story has any other foundation than Edward's 
known licentiousness. So terrible a wrong would never 
have been forgiven by the earl ; it must have been washed 
out in blood. And that the meditated crime should, under 
any circumstances, be referred to the period of Edward's 
detention at Middleham is surely preposterous. Warwick 
would never have released the man who had done him so 
great a dishonour. 

Edward returned to London in October, and some 
interesting particulars of his return are furnished by Sir 
John Paston. " The king," he writes, " is come to London, 
and there came with him, and rode against him, the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Anmdel, 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of Essex, the Lords 
Harry and John of Bokingham, the Lord Dacres, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Mount joy, and many other knights and 
squires, the Mayor of London, twenty-two aldermen in 
scarlet, and of the craftsmen of the town to the number of 
two hundred, all in blue. The king came through Chepe, 
though it were out of his way, because he would not be 
seen; and he was accompanied in all people with five 
thousand (ml.) horse, some harnessed and some not. 
My Lord Archbishop came with him from York, and is at 
the Minn [the archiepiscopal seat in Hertfordshire], and 
my Lord of Oxford rode to have met the king, and he is 
with my Lord Archbishop at the Minn, and came not to 
town with the king; some say that they were yesterday 
three miles to the king-wards from the Minn, and that the 
king sent them a messenger that they should come when 
that he sent for them. I wot not what to suppose therein ; 
the king himself hath [holds] good language of the Lords 
of Clarence, of Warwick, and of my Lords of York [and] 
of Oxford, saying they be his best friends ; but his house- 
hold men have [hold] other language, so that what shall 
hastily fall I cannot see." 

The king no doubt held that langaage v?^^ ^n^tv 
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conceal our thoughts ; but it is difficult to understand why he 
did not impose on his household the prudence in speech 
which he himself practised. 

In November, a council of peers was held in London. 
It was attended by Warwick and Clarence, who entered into 
a formal explanation and justification of their conduct, 
which, as doubtlessly prearranged, was accepted by Edward. 
A general pardon was then proclaimed for all who had borne 
arms against the king, from the first revolt in Yorkshire 
down to Warwick's dispersion of the insurgents. And in 
fulfilment, probably, of an agreement made at Middleham, 
Edward, with the consent of his council, undertook to marry 
his eldest daughter — then a child of four years old — ^to 
George, the son of Montague, Earl of Northumberland, 
and heir presumptive to all three branches of the great House 
of Neville. As a preliminary step, the young nobleman 
was created Duke of Bedford. "This extraordinary 
measure," says Lingard, "has been explained on two 
suppositions : either that the king, alarmed at the marriage 
between his brother and the daughter of Warwick, sought 
to raise up a new and opposite interest in the family ; or 
that, as the price of his liberation, he had promised to give 
his daughter to this young nobleman, the son of a brother 
who had never offended him, and the nephew of the two 
brothers who kept him in confinement." 

The rupture between Warwick and the king, however, 
had been too complete for any real restoration of their 
former relations of friendship and confidence. The author 
of " The Fragment " supplies a remarkable illustration of 
the mistrust that now prevailed. Edward had gone on a 
visit to the Minn, whither Clarence and Warwick were also 
invited. As Edward was washing his hands before supper, 
John Ratcliffe, afterwards Lord Fitzwalter, whispered in his 
ear that a hundred armed men waited without, to surprise 
him and lead him to prison. Without pausing to inquire 
into the truth of the intelligence, Edward stole to the door, 
mounted his horse, and rode at full gallop to Windsor. The 
old quarrel was revived by this proof of the king's sus- 
picion ; but the Duchess Cicely of York intervened. New 
conferences took place at Baynard's Castle. Fresh promises 
were made on both sides; and at last another formal 
reconciliation brought with it a tempoiaiy liaiic^uVOL\\.>j, 
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Shortly afterwards an insurrection broke out in Lincoln- 
shire ; whether instigated by Warwick, who might wish to 
show the king that he could not reign without him, or 
whether the natural result of the disorganisation of the 
kingdom, and accepted by Warwick as a means of carrying 
out his designs, it is impossible to determine. The in- 
surgents, unquestionably, were in the first instance aroused 
by the exactions of the officers of the royal household ; and 
having driven Sir Thomas Burgh, the king's purveyor, out 
of the country, they burnt his house to the ground, and 
pillaged his estates. Their success emboldened Sir Robert 
Welles, the eldest son of Lord Welles, to place himself at 
their head, and he was speedily joined by Sir Thomas 
Dymock, the king's champion. The movement continued 
to spread rapidly, and it threw Edward into a state of equal 
indignation and alarm. He summoned Lord Welles and 
Sir Thomas Dymock to appear before him without delay. 
They complied, but took sanctuary at Westminster. Lord 
Welles, however, having received an assurance of pardon, 
repaired to the royal presence, and afterwards despatched a 
letter to his son, enjoining upon him the abandonment of 
his enterprise. But Sir Robert, emboldened by private com- 
munications from Warwick and Clarence, disregarded his 
father's advice ; and the king, in violation of his royal pro- 
mise, sent both Lord Welles and Sir Thomas Dymock to 
the scaffold. Then he marched southward with his army.* 

At Stamford, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rebels, Edward halted, and summoned Sir Robert to sur- 
render; but the rebel leader replied that he would never 
trust the perfidy of the man who had murdered his father. 
At Erpingham, in Rutlandshire, the two armies came into 
collision. The royal artillery soon put to flight Sir Robert's 
half-armed levies. Flinging away their coats,t they fled in 
the greatest confusion, abandoning their leader to the cruel 
mercy of the enemy (March, 1470), by whom he was 
beheaded on the following day. Before his execution he 
confessed that the rising had taken place in favour of 

♦ In one of his letters Sir John Paston says : ' ' My lord of Warwick, as 
is supposed, shall go with the King into Lancashire ; some s.ia.>j \3cv^\\\\^ ^csssx^ 
shall do good, some say that it hath done barm." Iv ^oes xioX ^v^^»s. ^aJ^ 
Warwick SLCcompamtd the king. 

f Hence the action is called the Battle oi "Loa^-coaXTv^^. 
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Warwick and Qarence with the \-iew of raising the latter to 
the throne. He added, thit in fighting, he had disobeyed 
the orders of the earl, who had insnncted him to allow the 
king to pass, and had promised that he would join him in a 
dav or two at the head of twenty- thousand men. 

Edward's celerity and success completely baffled the 
plans formed by Warwick and his son-in-law. Their forces 
were insuthcient to cope with the king, and as he pressed 
rapidly forward to Doncaster, they turned to the westward, 
entering Lancashire, in the hope of being joined by 
Warwick's brother-in-law, Lord Stanley.* Want of provi- 
sions prevented the king from pursuing, and he repaired to 
York, where, on the 23rd of ^Iarch, he issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he enumerated the offences of the confederate 
leaders, but exhorted them to return to their allegiance 
within a certain time. He added, that if they could prove 
their innocence, he would gladly accept their vindication ; 
but even if they could not, he would remember that they 
were allied to him by blood, and had formerly been included 
among his dearest friends. At the same time he deprived 
Clarence of the lieutenancy of Ireland, which he gave to 
the Earl of Worcester. From Montague, Warwick's brother, 
he took the earldom of Percy and the wardenship of the 
Marches, in favour of Henry Percy ; affecting to compensate 
him with the barren title of Marquis. Hastening to Notting- 
ham, he declared the confederate lords traitors, the time within 

* In *'The Paston letters," under the date of March 27, 1470, we read : 
"The king came to Grantham, and there tarried Thursday all day ; and 
there was beheaded Sir Thomas Delalaunde, and one John Neale, a great 
captain : And upon the Monday next after that, at Doncaster, and there 
was beheaded ^r Robert Welles, and another great captain ; and then the 
king had word that the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick was at 
Esterfield [Chesterfield], twenty miles from Doncaster. And upon the 
Tuesday, at 9 of the bell, the king took the field, and mustered his people ; 
and it was said that never were seen in England so many goodly men, and 
so well arrayed in a field. . . . And then the Duke of Clarence and the 
Earl of Warwick heard that the king was coming towards them ; mcontment 
they departed, and went to Manchester in Lancashire, hoping to have had 
help and succour of the Lord Stanley ; but, in conclusion, there they had 
little favour, as it was informed the king, and so men said they went west- 
ward, and, some deem, to London. And when the king heard they were 
departed and gone, he went to York, and came thither the Fhursday next 
after, and there came in to him all the gentlemen of the shire ; and upon 
cur Lady's Day, f hcl made Percy Earl of Northumberland, and he that was 
Earl before. Marquis Montague. And so the king is purposed^ come 
southward, God scad bim good speed,"— P«^» Letters, u. -i^^* ^SP- 
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which they were to give in their submission having expired ; 
and learning that they had marched southward, he continued 
the pursuit. Warwick and Clarence, however, had gone by 
sea to Southampton, hoping there to embark on board the 
earl's great ship The Trinity, But they were attacked by 
Lord Scales, the queen's brother, who, by his father's death, 
had become Earl of Rivers ; and " divers of the rebel 
vessels" were taken. Warwick and Clarence, however, 
effected their escape. Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, a noble- 
man of rare accomplishments, and an enlightened patron of 
letters, was commissioned to try the prisoners captured on 
board Warwick's ships ; and sentenced twenty to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and their heads cut off. The punish- 
ment for high treason was always notorious for its barbarity ; 
but Worcester on this occasion added to its horrors, and 
displayed a cruelty so terribly conspicuous even in an age 
of cruelty that it procured for him thenceforth the hideous 
sobriquet of " The Butcher of England." * 

Warwick and Clarence, on crossing the seas, betook 
themselves naturally to the prince's government of Calais ; 
but Lord Wenlock, whom he had appointed his lieutenant, 
directed the guns of the fortress to be turned upon them. 
It was with difficulty that he could be induced to send two 
flagons of wine for the refreshment of the Duchess Isabel, 
who was delivered of a son while her husband's ship lay at 
anchor before the town ; and neither bribes nor threats could 
prevail upon him to allow the fugitives to enter the harbour. 
He professed that the garrison was disaffected, and that 
Warwick's life would not be safe if he landed. At the same 
time he sent secret assurances to King Edward, that he held 
this important post for his sovereign. After some hesitation, 
the fugitives directed their course towards Harfleur, where the 
Admiral of France received them with special distinction. 

* The Warkworik Chronicle says : "He was ever afterwards greatly 
behated among the people for this dlsordinale death that he used, contrary 
to the laws of the land." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KING-MAKER. 

The great aim of Lewis XI. was to consolidate France, to 
break down the power of the baronage, and establish the 
royal government on a solid foundation. He was well 
aware that he could succeed in his object only while he 
was at peace with England ; and it was his knowledge that 
Warwick desired to cement a firm alliance between the two 
countries, which had led him to treat him on all occasions 
with exclusive attention. For the same reason, he had 
listened with coldness to the appeals of the Lancastrian 
party, and had refused to espouse the cause of Margaret of 
Anjou. But now that Warwick was an exile (1470), now 
that the Woodvilles had regained the ascendency, he had 
every reason to fear lest a young, able, and ambitious king 
like Edward should take up the English claim to Normandy 
and Guienne, and join Burgundy in making war upon him. 
His apprehensions were increased by the violent language 
which was held at this time by Duke Charles, the latter 
believing that Warwick's presence at the French Court 
would throw Edward into his arms. He addressed himself, 
therefore, to the task of finding Edward something to do at 
home; and for this purpose resolved to supply Warwick 
with men and money. " You know," he wrote to one of his 
instruments, "the desire I have for Warwick's return, as 
well because I wish to see him overcome his enemies, as 
that through him the realm of England may again be 
thrown into confusion." But Warwick knew the temper of 
his countrymen too well to attempt the punishment of 
Edward with French troops. Nor was he disposed to trust 
too much to his own popularity. He knew that the trading 
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classes supported the throne, and that he could expect but 
little assistance from the Yorkists, who would necessarily 
rally round Edward. Even the name of Clarence was not 
one to conjure by. He needed some stouter staff on which 
to lean in treading once more the perilous path of ambition. 
To Lewis as to himself, it must soon have become evident 
that his only possible ally was Margaret of Anjou ; but 
would Margaret extend her hand to one so deeply dyed in 
Lancastrian blood, to the great soldier and statesman who 
had been the most powerful enemy of her husband and her 
son ? Lewis agreed to act as mediator between them. His 
first approaches to Margaret, however, were indignantly 
repelled. Warwick, she said, was the author of all the 
calamities which had befallen Henry and herself. He had 
pierced her heart with wounds which could never be healed ; 
wounds which would bleed until the day of doom, when she 
would appeal to the justice of God for vengeance against 
him. His pride and insolence it was that had first broken 
the peace of England, and provoked those fatal wars which 
had desolated the realm. It was through him that she and 
the prince her son had been attainted, proscribed, and driven 
to beg their bread in foreign lands ; and not only had he 
injured her as a queen, but he had dared to defame her 
reputation as a woman, by divers false and malicious slanders, 
as if she had been false to her royal lord the king, and had 
imposed a spurious Prince of Wales on the people of 
England. This, indeed, she could never forgive.* But 
politicians must often sacrifice their private grievances on 
the altar of expediency. Lewis insisted that Margaret 
should admit the Earl of Warwick to an interview (July, 
1470); and the queen finally consented, on condition that 
he first vindicated her character as a woman. The two 
enemies, forced by a temporary community of interests, to 
become friends, or at least allies, met at Tours, in the 
presence of Lewis XI. At first the queen gave way to a 
storm of passion, protesting that, with honour to herself and 
son, she might not, and she would not pardon the earl, who 
had been the chiefest cause of King Henry's downfall ] that 
never, of her own spirit, might she be contented with him 

* In bringing this charge against Warmck, "Maxgax^V «^-^^«iJ\^ ^-^a 
unsupported hy any testimony. 
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or forgive him. She declared that to pardon him would be 
prejudicial to her cause ; for that she and the prince had 
certain partisans and friends in England whom an alliance 
with the earl would grievously offend. But Margaret soon 
grew milder. She perceived that her only chance of recover- 
ing the English crown for her husband and her son lay in the 
genius and resources of Warwick ; and she listened with 
increasing mildness while he entered on a defence of his 
conduct, alleging that before he had done or meditated any 
wrong against her, her false counsellors had plotted his 
destruction, body and goods, and insisting that no nobleman, 
outraged and despaired as he was, could have acted diffe- 
rently. He added, with a touch of his natural haughtiness, 
that he had been the means of upsetting King Edward and 
unsettling his realm : and that, in the time to come, he 
would be as much his foe as he had formerly been his 
friend and maker. And he besought Margaret and the 
prince " that so they would take him, and repute him, 
and forgive him all he had done against them, offering 
himself to be bounden by all manner of ways to be their 
true and faithful subject for the time to come ; and that he 
would set, for his surety, the king of France." Lewis 
agreed to become surety, praying Queen Margaret " that, 
at his request, she would pardon the Earl of Warwick; 
showing the great love he had to the said earl, for whom he 
would do more than any man living." Eventually, after 
much further negotiation, a treaty was concluded between 
the queen and the earl ; and on the 15th of July they met at 
Angers, where the Countess of Warwick and the Lady Anne 
were presented to Margaret. At the same time Lewis 
proposed — it may be conjectured on Warwick's suggestion — 
that the Lady Anne should be wedded to the young prince. 
To Warwick this alliance must have been the first con- 
dition of safety. In the event of his reseating Henry on 
the throne, it was probable enough that the triumphant 
Lancastrians would turn upon their ally and old enemy; 
and his only security, in such a case, would be his daughter's 
position as Princess of Wales. He was too shrewd a 
politician not to see that Margaret herself would eagerly 
seize an opportunity of discarding him when his services 
were no longer indispensable. This was shown by her 
-^'^'^osition to the proposed mamage. ** T\\<i cvu^^xi. \< wsl^ 
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not in any wise consent or yield," says a contemporary, " to 
any request the king of France might make her in referenfce 
to it. Sometimes she said that * she never saw honour nor 
profit, neither for herself nor for her son, thie prince.' 
Another time she alleged that she ' would, and she should, 
find a more profitable party, and of more advantage, 
with the king of England' [Edward IV.]. Indeed, she 
showed to the king of France a letter which she said was 
* sent to her out of England that last week, by the which 
was offered to her son my lady princess ' " [Elizabeth of 
York]. 

For fifteen days she persevered in her opposition, but 
at last, influenced by her father, King Ren^, and his coun- 
sellors, she gave way, and the following articles were then 
signed, in presence of Lewis and his brother, the Duke of 
Guienne: "First, the Earl of Warwick swore upon the 
true cross at Angers, in St. Mary's Church, that without 
change he shall always hold the party of King Henry, and 
serve him, the queen, and the prince, as a true and faithful 
subject oweth to serve his sovereign lord. The King of 
France and his brother then, clothed in canvas robes, in 
the said church of St. Mary, swore they would help and 
sustain to the utmost of their power the Earl of Warwick 
in the quarrel of King Henry. Queen Margaret then swore 
to treat the earl as true and faithful to King Henry and the 
prince, and for his deeds past never to make him any 
reproach. After the recovery of the kingdom of England, 
the prince was to be regent of all the realm, and the Duke 
of Clarence to have all his own lands and those of the 
Duke of York. From that time forth the daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick to be put and remain in the hands and 
the keeping of the Queen Margaret ; but the said marriage 
was not to be perfected till the Earl of Warwick had been with 
an army over into England, and recovered the realm in the 
most part thereof for King Henry. The Earl of Warwick 
affirmed, at the same time, that if he was once over the sea, 
he should have more than fifty thousand fighters at his com- 
mandment ; but if the king of France would help him with 
a few folk, he would pass the sea without delay.'' Lewis 
gave him a subsidy of forty-six thousand crowns^ be^vdfe's* 
two thousand French archers. This "heVp 'wsl^ ^^tvX.^^ \a 
V/arwick, and not to Margaret ; lor L^em^ 'W^.'s ^xe^^x^^,^^ 
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Warwick had wished it, to abandon Margaret's cause. 
He instructed his agents, says Borante, to assure the 
earl that he would assist him to the utmost to reconquer 
England either for the queen or for whom he chose (pufour 
qui il voudrd) \ inasmuch as he loved the earl better than 
Margaret or her son. 

Towards the end of July, or the beginning of August, 
the betrothal of the heir of the Red Rose to the Lady 
Anne took place at Amboise, in the presence of Queen 
Margaret, the King of France, King Ren^ of Anjou, the 
Duke of Clarence and his Duchess Isabel, the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick, and the Lancastrian nobles and 
gentlemen who composed Queen Margaret's exile court 
The event was celebrated by great rejoicings, and imme- 
diately afterwards Warwick departed from Angers on his 
perilous enterprise (August 4th). That he foresaw all it^ 
difficulties and dangers is not to be doubted, but he con- 
fided in himself, his genius, his fame, and his popularity 
with the Commons of England.* Meantime his great 
enemy, Duke Charles of Burgundy, had bidden Edward IV. 
be on his guard against the projected invasion, and had 
remonstrated with him on his indiflference to the move- 
ments of so formidable a foe. The gay king, with his 
usual recklessness, had answered, "I only wish the earl 
would land ! " Burgundy, however, who feared that the 
success of Warwick would necessarily be followed by an 
intimate alliance between France and England, equipped 
"such a great navy as likely had not been seen before 
gathered in manner of all nations," and ordered it to lie off 

* The chronicler Hall bears witness to the fact that Warwick's popu- 
larity was undiminished. " The absence of the Earl of Warwick," he says, 
" made the common people daily more and more to long, and be desirous 
to have the sight of him. For they judged that the sun was clearly taken 
from the world when he was absent. In such high estimation, amongst the 
people, was his name, that neither no one man they had in so much honour, 
neither no one person they so much praised, or to the clouds so highly ex- 
tolled. What shall I say ? His only name sounded in every song, in the 
mouth of the common people, and his person was represented with great 
reverence when public plays or open triumphs should be showed or set 
further abroad in the streets." This passage gives us a striking idea of the 
extent to which Warwick, during his lifetime, filled the political stage. It 
also shows that, cruel and arbitrary as might be the spirit of the executive, 
a very considerable amount of rude liberty was enjoyed by the multitude. 
Edward IV. was more powerless before public opimoiv \.l\axiQ\iQe,ii Elizabeth. 
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the mouth of the Seine, to dispute the earPs passage. The 
stars in their courses, however, fought for the great baron. 
In the night a terrible storm arose, scattering the Burgundian 
ships " one from another, so that two of them were not in 
company together in one place." But the morning sun rose 
fair and cloudless, and from the open haven Warwick, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Clarence, sailed with a favour- 
able wind, disembarking, on the 13th of September, in 
the ports of Dartmouth and Plymouth. Immediately on 
landing he put forth a proclamation, in the name of 
Henry VI., " upon high pains," " commanding and charging 
all men apt or able to bear armour to prepare themselves 
to fight against Edward, Duke of York, who had untruly 
usurped the crown and dignity of this realm." The news 
of his arrival spread rapidly from one end of England to 
the other, everywhere filling the common people with high 
enthusiasm. And specially was this the case in the North, 
where all the towns were " in a great roar, and made fires, 
and sang songs, crying, 'Kng Henry, King Henry! A 
Warwicke, a Warwicke 1' " 

Edward, as we have seen, had disregarded the warnings 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and had even placed the com- 
mand of the royal levies in the hands of Montague, War- 
wick's brother, whom he had recently deprived of the earldom 
and lands of Northumberland, raising him, by way of com- 
pensation, to the higher rank of Marquis. It was not 
unnatural that Montague should chafe at so barren an 
honour, for the king had given him no additional estate to 
support the increased dignity ; and he publicly said that the 
king had granted him but " a pie's nest," and that he should 
therefore draw his sword for Warwick and not for Edward. 
Acting, probably, on instructions from Warwick, Lord 
Fitzhugh, his brother-in-law, had raised a revolt in the 
North, and drawn thither the king ; as the king advanced, 
constantly retiring, until, at last, he slipped into Scotland. 
Edward checked his pursuit at York, where he received 
intelligence of Warwick's landing. He immediately des- 
patched a messenger to Burgundy, requesting him to have 
his army ready to prevent the invader's escape by sea j on 
land, he said, with strange ignorance of his great adversax^''^* 
strength, he could answer for him I "BuX. \)cv^ ^?^^\i\a\v^•^^ 
soon dissipated Messenger after ta^sseiv^<^x ^xra^^ ^>:^ 
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evil tidings. The men of Kent had risen in anns, and de- 
clared for Warwick ; Dr. Goddard had preached at St Paul's 
Cross in favour of the claim of Henry VI., whom the earl 
had openly proclaimed ; he had summoned all men be- 
tween sixteen and sixty to join his standard, and with an army 
which hourly increased in strength was advancing towards 
Nottingham. In vain King Edward called on the York- 
shiremen to join him; very few responded to his appeal. 
And his discomfiture was complete when he learned, while 
ai Doncaster, that six thousand Yorkists, imder Montague, 
had, at their leader's bidding, tossed their caps in the air, 
flung away the white rose, and shouted, '' God bless King 
Henry!" Edward awoke to the fact that he had lost a 
crown, and that his only security lay in immediate flight 
Mounting his horse, and accompanied by a few friends, he 
rode away through the darkness, never drawing bridle until 
he arrived at Lynn. There he found an English ship and 
a couple of Dutch trading vessels ; on board of these he 
embarked with his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, his 
brother-in-law Rivers, his chamberlain Lord Hastings, and 
about eight hundred followers — ^not one of the whole com- 
pany having other clothes than those they carried on their 
backs — ^and sailed for Holland. They landed at Alkmaar,* 
whence Edward proceeded to the Hague, to throw himself 
upon the hospitality of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Queen Elizabeth, with her children, had remained in the 
Tower ; but on perceiving the fallen fortunes of her husband, 
she secretly quitted the fortress, and accompanied by her 
mother, fled to the Sanctuary at Westminster. There, on 
the ist of October, she was delivered of a son, the heir of 
the proud House of York ; bom in an hour of gloom and 
disaster, and destined to close his brief life in an hour as 
dark. The queen was in a pitiful state of destitution ; but 
the Abbot of Westminster came to her succour, while one 
Mother Cobb, " a well-disposed midwife," attended her in 
her sickness and acted as nurse to the new-bom. She was 
attended also by Master Serigo, her physician ; and a loyal 
butcher, John Gould, prevented the fugitives from being 
starved into surrender, by providing them with " half a beef 
and two muttons every week." The infant prince was 

* Being pursued by pirates, the king was compelled to run his ship 
ftibore. 
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christened in the Abbey, necessarily without any ceremony 
or pageantry, the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Scrope 
acting as godmothers, and Abbot Milling as godfather. Like 
the Lancastrian prince, he was named Edward.* 

Warwick was now master of England. On the 6th of 
October he and Clarence made their triumphal entry into 
London. Two or three days later, the two leaders, attended 
by the Lords Shrewsbury, Stanley, and a glistening train of 
knights and gentlemen, visited the Tower in great state, 
and escorted King Henry, crowned, and robed in blue 
velvet, to the Cathedral of St. Paul's, to join in public 
thanksgivings ; thence they attended him to the Bishop's 
Palace. "His friends," says Lingard, "attributed his 
restoration to the undoubted interposition of Heaven ; " 
foreigners saw, with wonder, that it had been accomplished 
by the will of one powerful baron. " Posterity will laugh," 
wrote Hesdin, " or rather will marvel and admire, when 
they learn that such was the genius of this great earl, that 
he easily ruled an untamable people, made new kings, 
these being overthrown recalled the old, and he himself 
being defeated by many enemies both within and without 
the realm, yet in the course of the same year returned 
triumphant." 

The narrative of this sudden revolution reads like a 
chapter from some glowing romance. A popular king, 
apparently master of all the resources of his kingdom, is 
driven from his throne by the mere spell of the name of a 
great baron, and without striking a single blow, is compelled 
to seek safety in ignominious flight I It is not enough to 
say, as Mr. Green says, that fortune was with his foes; 
fortune is on the side of the bold and prudent. We must 
conclude, not only that Warwick's plans were conceived 
and executed with consummate skill, not only that Edward 
exhibited an extraordinary carelessness and a reckless in- 
difference ; but that the feelings of the nation had veered 
round in favour of the imprisoned Henry. The trading 
classes may have preserved their loyalty to the House of 

* When Edward IV. recovered his throne, he liberally rewarded his 
queen's faithful friends. Abbot Milling was raised to the Bishopric of 
Hereford. Butcher Gould received permission to load a ro^^X. ^\\v^ ^\^ -a^ 
cargo of hides and tallow. Mother Cobb was pens\oivt^ -wJJo. ^a \Kt 
annum (a considerable sum in those days), and Ib/LdsXvc ^i^iL^ vi\>^cr{^Afk« 
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York ; but the great body of the people remembered with 
affection the son and heir of the hero of Agincourt. 
Another consideration, on which too much stress can 
hardly be laid, is the immense popularity of Warwick, 
whom the people were never weary of contrasting, in the 
loftiness of his character and the repute of his services, 
with Edward's new lords and favourites. The sentiment 
of the masses was on the side of the old nobility of 
England, and of that nobility Warwick was the head and 
representative. 

One king was expelled and another restored to his 
throne ; but the machinery of government went on with its 
accustomed regularity. A ParUament was duly summoned, 
and as a matter of course Edward was declared an usurper, 
his partisans were attainted, all the acts passed by his 
authority were repealed. The convention of Amboise was 
afterwards ratified. Warwick endeavoured to satisfy the 
ambition of Clarence by entailing upon him and his heirs 
the succession to the crown, in case of the default of the 
issue male of Henry VI. ; and he associated him with 
himself in the protectorate of the kingdom during the 
minority of Edward, the Lancastrian Prince of Wales. We 
shall shortly see that these concessions failed to pacify 
Clarence, whose alliance with the earl had been based on his 
recognition as the successor of Henry VI. The Lancastrian 
nobles, who had suffered for their loyalty, were restored to 
their titles and estates. Warwick resumed his high offices 
of Chamberlain of England and Captain of Calais, to which 
was added that of Lord High Admiral The seals were 
again entrusted to the Archbishop of York ; and the Marquis 
of Montague recovered the wardenship of the Marches. It 
must be added that, in further propitiation of Clarence, he 
was declared heir to his late father, Richard Duke of York, 
and promoted to the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor should 
it be forgotten that if the victors thus profited by their 
triumph, they were careful not to stam it with blood. The 
moral superiority of Warwick to Edward is evident in the 
fact that his revolution made no victims. The only man 
who suffered was the Earl of Worcester " The Butcher 
of England," and his hideous cruelties fully merited the 
retribution which befell them (October i8th). 

The sun of Lancaster bad agam uset^, ^xA lo z}X appear- 
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ance the country rejoiced in its beams. Abroad, the change 
of dynasty was generally acknowledged with satisfaction. To 
Lewis of France it was specially welcome, and he ordered 
it to be celebrated with public rejoicings and festivities for 
three days. Margaret of Anjou was received at Paris with 
the pomp and ceremony usually reserved for a Queen of 
France. A splendid embassy proceeded to London, in 
February, 147 1, to congratulate King Henry; and a treaty 
of peace and commerce for fifteen years was concluded 
between the two countries. On his part, Warwick promised 
that a force of four thousand men should be despatched to 
Calais, to co-operate with the French army in its invasion 
of Burgundy. Duke Charles was alarmed at the prospect 
before him, and made incredible efforts to conciliate the 
new government of England. His friendship, he said, was 
for JEnglarid, and not for one English king more than 
another. He declared that his sympathies had always been 
Lancastrian, and talked of the Lancastrian blood that flowed 
in his veins. The Lancastrian Dukes of Exeter and 
Somerset, who had been entertained at his court since the 
fatal fight at Towton, were now despatched to Margaret 
with sugared compliments and promises of assistance ; they 
on their part pledging themselves not to rest until they had 
compassed the ruin of the duke's enemy, the Earl of 
Warwick. That it was through the earFs genius their royal 
master had recovered his throne, and they themselves were 
at liberty to return to England, did not trouble their 
consciences. Warwick was not less an object of offence to 
them than to the duke ; like all little men, they felt rebuked 
by his moral and intellectual greatness. 

Since the troubles began, England had never had a 
fairer promise of firm and peaceful government than after 
the restoration of Henry VL Her best interests were sedu- 
lously consulted by Warwick ; the nation was at peace ; law 
and order everywhere prevailed ; the temper of the Yorkists 
was not roused by cruel executions or shameless confisca- 
tions ; while justice was done to the partisans of the House 
of Lancaster. We believe that, if Warwick could have main- 
tained his position, the cause of constitutional freedom 
would have greatly profited, and the despoVvsox ol xkv^'^^^R 
Monarchy would have been aveited. "BmX. ^^^ ^\^cxXvj 
wAIch Jay in the earl's path, and eveuluaWy rfi^c\.^^^^vs» <3^»- 
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throw, was the implacable and arbitrary disposition of Queen 
Margaret The country joyfully acquiesced in the restora- 
tion of Henry, so long as he was governed by Warwick ; but 
when it was known that the queen had reached Paris on her 
way to England, a general feeling of dislike and apprehen- 
sion arose. The Yorkists suspected that she would show 
them no mercy. The Londoners cherished a stem antipathy 
against this fierce and domineering woman, with her foreign 
sympathies and foreign favourites. Warwick himself must 
have felt that she and her followers were his determined 
enemies, and that, in the marriage of Prince Edward to his 
daughter, which she delayed on various pretences, rested his 
sole security for life and honour. It is true that he relied 
greatly on his popularity and his resources; but since he 
could count neither on the Yorkists nor the Lancastrians, in 
the event of an open conflict, the path he was treading 
bristled with dangers. Nor could he hope for further assist- 
ance from Lewis, since he was compelled, by the remon- 
strances of the London traders, to keep at home the English 
contingent he had promised. He can have had little faith 
in the loyal adhesion of Clarence, who made no attempt to 
disguise his sullenness ; and his own brothers showed no dis- 
position to assist in the triumph of a sovereign whom they 
believed, with justice, to be as incapable of gratitude as of 
clemency. Thus he stood forth the greatest man in England, 
and yet alone in his greatness ; the most powerful, and yet 
surrounded by conditions which indicated a latent weakness. 
The clouds loomed darkly on the horizon of his fortune ; he 
saw them with his keen eye, but he proposed to face them 
with an unshaken mind. 

Queen Margaret was at Paris when the news reached 
her of Warwick's success and Henry's restoration, and she 
immediately resolved on returning to England. Her father, 
Ren^ of Anjou, made great sacrifices to further her object, 
and, in the month of February, 147 1, she had got ready a 
little fleet. Then the wind proved unfavourable, and for 
several weeks it persistently blew against her. Thrice, dis- 
regarding the warnings of the mariners of Honfleur, she put 
to sea ; thrice she was driven back by contrary gales, not 
without injury to her ships, until her seamen were heard to 
mutter that the antagonism of winds, and waves was due to 
ecr* It was not until the 24th oi "NLatdi \)mX €tv^ ^x^Sli 
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set sail, and then the passage, ordinarily accomplished in 
twelve hours, occupied sixteen weary days and nights. 

Meantime, the preparations for Margaret's departure 
produced a sudden change in the views of Charles of Bur- 
gundy. He saw the dreaded alliance between England and 
France growing nearer and nearer, and his only means of 
preventing it was by replacing Edward on his throne. 
Secretly, therefore, he undertook to assist him ; and besides 
making him a present of fifty thousand crowns, he ordered 
four large ships to be equipped for his use at Vera in 
Holland, and hired fourteen vessels from the Hanse Towns 
to transport him and his small force (nine hundred English 
and three hundred Flemings) to England. Edward em- 
barked at Flushing on the 2nd of March, 147 1 ; a few days 
later he made the coast of Suffolk, but it was so well guarded 
that he did not venture to land. He continued his course 
northward, entered the Humber, and, on the 14th, disem- 
barked at Ravenspur, the place where Henry IV. had landed 
on his expedition to dethrone Richard II. The Yorkist 
monarch proceeded to shape his policy upon that which the 
Lancastrian adventurer had there adopted. Received by 
the inhabitants with hostile manifestations, he endeavoured 
to conciliate them by protesting that he came only to seek 
his inheritance as Duke of York. He exhibited a pretended 
safe-conduct from the Earl of Northumberland ; adorned his 
bonnet with the ostrich feather, the device of Edward, the 
Lancastrian Prince of Wales ; and ordered his followers to 
raise the cry of " Long live King Henry !" in every town 
and village through which they passed. At the gates of 
York, and again on the altar of the cathedral, he was com- 
pelled to renounce upon oath, in the presence of the cor- 
poration and the clergy, his claim to the crown. Such a 
reception, as Lingard remarks, was not calculated to flatter 
his hopes ; but he had staked his life on the result. He 
resolved to press forward, and no doubt he was encouraged 
by secret assurances from Clarence that he was prepared to 
abandon his father-in-law's party. At the head of about two 
thousand men, he began his march. At Pontefract he passed 
within four miles of Montague, with a force that could easily 
have crushed him ; but the earl's brother, misled bY letXsx.^ 
from the Duke of Clarence, struck not a \Acw,\sv5X^>aSsx^^ 
him to pass. As he advanced, voVuxiX^ei^ ^oO&a^ v^ ^^ 
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standard, some from love of '' the Son of York," some from 
desire of change ; and his army, when he reached Notting- 
ham, had swollen to seven thousand men. The trading 
towns, true to their old liking for Edward, opened their 
gates to him readily, though, in direct violation of the oath 
taken at York, he now issued his proclamation as King of 
England At Newark the Earl of Oxford and the Duke of 
Exeter lay with an army. He marched to attack thenL 
Under a mistake as to his numbers, they hastily retreated. 
This retreat gave fresh confidence to his partisans ; and at 
Leicester he was joined by Lords Cromwell and Stanley, 
by Lord Hastings, with three thousand retainers, by Parr, 
and Norris, and De Burgh. He now saw "a kings army 
under his banner," and could hope to meet his adversary 
on something like equal terms. 

At no crisis of his career had Warwick ever shown a 
greater energy or a finer capacity ; and had he been well 
served, Edward's destruction would have been certain. He 
had carefully guarded all the points of the coast where it 
had seemed probable that Edward would attempt to land. 
As soon as he received the intelligence of his arrival at 
York, he ordered his captains to attack him without delay, 
and bar his progress towards the centre of the island. On 
learning that he had been permitted to reach Doncaster, he 
hastened to London to provide for its defence ; and having 
committed it to the charge of his brother, the archbishop, 
he marched upon Coventry, where he had stationed Clarence 
with seven thousand men. It was his intention, reinforced 
by Clarence and Montague, to have attacked Edward and 
overwhelmed him ; but he was foiled by Clarence's treachery, 
who ordered his soldiers to wear the white rose over their 
gorgets, and led them to Edward's camp. The latter now 
felt strong enough to offer the earl his "pardon" and 
" good conditions," and these were endorsed by Clarence's 
promise of favour and grace. To the king Warwick sent 
no reply ; to Clarence he answered : " Tell thy master I had 
liefer be always like myself, than like a false and a perjured 
duke, and that I am determined never to leave the war till 
I have lost mine own life, or utterly extinguished and put 
down my foes/' Edward made an effort to bring the earl 
to battle ; but Clarence's defection had left him with a small 
Md dj^jjcanencd following ; and he shut \\\msdl >3i^ rnvV^Mi 
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the walls of Coventry to wait for reinforcements. Montague, 
conscious of the error into which he had been led, was 
hurrying from the north. Oxford and Exeter, recovering 
from their panic, were drawing towards Coventry; Lord 
Fitzhugh was bringing up the earPs own retainers from 
Middleham; Sir Thomas Dymock was coming from Lincoln- 
shire, and Somerset from the west. 

Edward pushed on to London. If the capital held out 
against him, all would still be lost, for he would be com- 
pelled to fall back into a country where Warwick's fighting- 
men were gathering in their thousands. But he knew that 
the citizens of London looked very coldly on the recent 
aristocratic revolution, and cherished a profound jealousy 
of the old nobility which Warwick represented.* And 
here, too, treachery was at work, for Edward had opened 
up communications with Warwick's brother, the subtle and 
self-seeking archbishop. They had not been without effect. 
In the morning (April nth) the archbishop placed King 
Henry on horseback, and led him in procession through the 
streets of the city ; in the afternoon he ordered the Yorkist 
recorder, Urswick, to surrender the Tower to Edward's 
friends ; and next day the gates were thrown open, Edward 
and his army entered, and rode to St. Paul's, where 
Warwick's brother met him, and with shameless treachery 
surrendered the unfortunate Henry into his hands. A 
gleam of true human affection happily relieves the shadows 
of this gloomy picture. For from St. Paul's Edward rode 
swiftly to the Sanctuary, and with much rejoicing and the 
pomp of royalty, led his wife, " the Lady Bessy," and his new- 
born son, with the Duchess Jaquetta and his elder 'children, 
to Baynard's Castle.f And the chronicler tells us that 
Edward "comforted the queen, that had a long time 
abided there, the security of her person resting solely on 
the great franchises of that holy place, sojourning in 
deep trouble, sorrow, and heaviness, which she sustained 

* To many of them Edward owed large sums of money, and their only 
chance of repayment necessarily lay in the success of his expedition. Says 
Philip de Coraines : "The citizens were engaged in his interest, by the debts 
Edward owed them, and the importunity of their wives ; for as to their 
consciences, certainly their first oaths to King Henry justified thevt ?«K«tAy 

t He had previously sent " very comforlabVe messA^es \.o\v\^ c^^sscv^^sceA. 
to his true )oTds, servants, and lovers, who advised axvd -^TWixSsft.^ ^R«t^'^ 
bow he might be received and welcomed inhVs cVly oi \jwxdoxi" 
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with all manner of patience belonging to any creature^ and 
as constantly as ever was seen by any person of such high 
estate to endure; in the which season, nathless, she had 
brought into this world, to the king's greatest joy, a fair son, 
a prince, wherewith she presented her husband at his 
arriving, to his heart's singular comfort and gladness, and 
to all them that him truly loved." 

At Castle Baynard Edward and his queen attended 
divine service that night, and there they spent Good Friday 
devoutly next day. This was the 12th; on the 13 th, the 
king, accompanied by Richard of Gloucester, led his army, 
largely reinforced by Yorkist partisans, out of the city. 

Warwick and Montague had followed him in his south- 
ward march with all possible speed, expecting to find him 
encamped before the capital, which the archbishop had 
been strictly ordered to defend. They halted at Bamet; 
and there the king resolved to meet and engage them, 
while their numbers were still inferior to his. During the 
night of the 13th, and in the midst of a dense fog, he 
arrayed his men upon Gladmoor,* and proceeded to surround 
his position with palisades and trenches. Owing to the 
darkness, he miscalculated the extent of the hostile line ; 
and instead of placing his army immediately in front of 
Warwick's, he massed it opposite only to the left wing 
(towards Hadley), so that the right wing was left unopposed. 
The blunder turned out a special advantage ; for Warwick 
had placed his artillery, including the new and powerful 
bombards which he had caused to be constructed, on his 
right ; and naturally supposing that Edward's left was there 
marshalled against him, opened and maintained all night a 
fierce (but ineffectual) cannonade. As the flashes of the 
guns lighted up at intervals the gloom of midnight, Edward 
discovered the advantage of his error ; and that Warwick 
might not detect it, gave strict orders that the profoundest 
silence should be kept. 

The morning of the 14th of April was bleak and gloomy, t 

* The site of the Battle of Barnet is supposed to have been that part of 
the heath now known as Gladmoor or Monkey (that is, Monken) Mead, 
forming part of Hadley Green, about half a mile north of the town. An 
obelisk marks the site. 

f On this same day Margaret and Prince Edward, and Warwick's wife 
and daughter, landed on the shores of England ; the former at Weymouth, 
%e latter at Portsmouth, 
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A heavy mist still brooded over the heath,* hiding 
the opposed armies from each other^s view ; though they 
could hear the din of preparation for the coming fight, 
during the pauses of Warwick's gunners. The earl had by 
this time discovered his error, and wheeling his artillery 
round to the left, opened a tremendous fire on the right wing 
of the Royalists, which was commanded by the gallant and 
accomplished Hastings. Warwick's left was led by the Earl 
of Oxford and the Marquis of Montague; the right by '» 
himself and the Duke of Exeter ; the archers, in the centre, 
were under the Duke of Somerset. At five o'clock the two 
armies closed. The earl's great strength was in his right 
wing, which pressed Edward's left so closely that it gave 
way, and numbers flying from the field, passed through the 
town of Bamet, and hurried on to London, spreading 
everywhere the news of the earl's success and Edward's 
ruin. But the victorious right wing, folding in upon the 
receding battalions of the Royalists, gradually wheeled 
round opposite to their own left, commanded, as we have 
seen, by the Earl of Oxford. Through the foggy atmosphere, 
Oxford's badge, "the Silver Star,"t shone out like the 
Royalist device, " the Sun of York," and was mistaken for 
it. Warwick's men, therefore, discharged a volley of arrows, 
and the Lancastrians, with a cry of " Treason I " broke and 
fled. Edward took advantage of the confusion which neces- 
sarily arose in the hostile ranks to charge the weakened 
centre, crushing it by dint of numbers ; and then turning to 
overpower Warwick's right, now weary with much fighting. 
A desperate struggle ensued. Montague pressed his way to 
the help of his noble brother, but it was clear that the battle 
had gone against them. The Royalists, encouraged by 
young Richard of Gloucester, who led the van, and dis- 
played equal prowess and capacity, came on in ever-in- 
creasing force, and the flight of Oicford's men, followed by 
those of Somerset, left Warwick exposed to their combined 
assault "Behind the column which still commemorates 
the great battle of that day, stretches now a trilateral patch 
of pasture-land, which faces a small house. At that time 

• The common people ascribed this mist to the incantations of Friar 
Bungay, a pretended magician. 

t This badge had ixs origin in a tradition lYial out ol XV^X^N «t«s».^\«!«^ . 
GghUDg in Ptdestiae, saw a falling star aVighl upotiY^ ^Yas^^. ^ 
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this space was rough furze ground, and where now, in the 
hedge, rise two small trees, types of the diminutive offspring 
of our niggard and ignoble civilisation, rose then two huge 
oaks, coeval with the warriors of the Norman Conquest 
They grew close together, yet, though their roots interlaosd — 
though their branches mingled, one had not taken nourish- 
ment from the other. They stood, equal in height and 
grandeur, the twin giants of the wood. Before those tree^s, 
whose ample trunks protected them from the falchions in 
the rear, Warwick and Montague took their last post In 
front rose, literally, mounds of the slain, whether of foe or 
friend ; for round the two brothers had gathered the brunt 
of war, and they towered now, almost solitary in valour's 
sublime despair, amidst the wrecks of battle, and against the 
irresistible march of fate." The armed men gathered round 
them, and, with axe and sword rained incessant blows ; till, 
fiercely fighting to the last, and bleeding from a score of 
wounds, the two brothers fell. In six hours the fight was 
over; and four thousand men l^y dead upon the field.* 

* The accounts of this battle which have come down to us are so contra- 
dictory that it is difficult to construct from them a regular and intelligible 
narrative ; but it is agreed by all that Edward's left wing was broken, and 
that the battle was lost to Warwick through the fatal mistake made by his 
victorious right. As to the number of the slain, great discrepancies exist 
in the various statements. Some raise it to several thousands ; one of the 
Pastons, who fought on Warwick's side, reduces it to ten or eleven hundred. 
The importance of the battle lies in the death of Warwick, which removed 
from Edward's path his only formidable opponent. 

A spirited description of this famous fight is given by Habington : "It 
was Easter Day in the morning (a day too sacred to be profaned with so 
much blood) when both armies prepared themselves to fight. Therefor the 
King took courage from the justice of their quarrel, and the fortune of their 
Prince. That of the Elarl from the long experience and noble valour of 
their leaders, and from the piety of him for whose redemption that day 
they had brought their lives to the hazard. Both fought for their Kings, 
both Kings having been crown'd, and by several Parliaments acknowledged. 
And indeed the question was so subtil, that even among divines it had held 
long, and at that day remained not absolutely decided. No marvel then if 
the common soldier had on both sides the same assurance of truth, since 
if they have any, their faith for the most is led by the direction of their 
general. Both armies therefore had equal justice, which made them with 
equal fierceness begin and continue the fight. 

"Six hours the victory was doubtful, advantages and disadvantages 
indifferent on both sides, till at length error brought disorder to Warwick's 
army, and that a final overthrow. For the Earl of Oxford giving his men 
a star with streams for his badge, begot in the army a mistake that they 
were part of the enemy whose badge was the sun (which mistake might 
easily happen by the thick mist that morning), wherefore bein^ in the right 
wing, and pressing forward, they were thought King Edward s men flying, 
vinch made their own main battle fall fiercely on xYieni*\ii\\i«i>a3it>fc. >WYv««r 
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The servants of the Duke of Exeter found him still breath- 
ing in the evening, and conveyed him to the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, but of the Lancastrian leaders only two 
escaped, the Duke of Somerset and the Earl of Oxford, 
who hastened to join the Earl of Pembroke in Wales. On 
the Royalist side fell the Lords Cromwell and Say, and the 
son of the Lord Berners. The dead bodies of Warwick 
and his brother were publicly exposed for three days 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul's,* and afterwards deposited 

upon Oxford suspecting treason in Warwick (whose haughty and reserved 
ways were ever liable to suspicion) fled away with eight hundred men, and 
King Edward, with certain fresh troops of rutters for some such purpose 
reserv'd, perceiving disorder in the enemy, violently assaulted them, and 
soon forced them to shrink back. Warwick opposed against their fear both 
with language and example ; but when nothmg could prevail, he rushed 
into the thickest of the enemies, hoping either his whole army would 
bravely follow, or otherwise by death prevent the misery of seeing himself 
overthrown. Mountacute perceiving now far into danger his brother was 
engaged, ran violently after to his rescue, and both presently opprest with 
number fell, and with them the spirit of the army, which thereupon 
immediately fled. . . . 

" King Edward, as soon as he saw the discomfiture of the enemy, and 
certainly understood the death of the two brothers, that himself might be 
the first reporter of his own good fortune, with King Henry in his com- 
pany, posted up to London. He came into St. Paul s Church at evening 
prayer, and there offered up his own banner, and the standard of the Earl 
of Warwick, the trophies of his morning service, where waited on him an 
universal acclamation, the flattering shadow which never forsakes victory. 
The dead bodies of Warwick and Mountacute he caused to be exposed three 
days barefaced in St. Paul's Chiuxh, that no pretences of their being alive 
might stir up any rebellion afterward." — Habington, Life and Reign of 
Edward the Fourth (edit. 1706), pp. 449, 450. 

* Habington's character of the Earl is disfigured by his strong prejudices. 
He says : "To this violent end came the Earl of Warwick, the greatest and 
busiest subject our latter age hath brought forth. And indeed how was it 
possible such a stormy life could expect a calmer Death? In his spirit, 
birth, marriage, and revenue he was mighty, which raised his thoughts above 
proportion. For all these benefits of nature and fortune served him only as 
instruments to execute his rage, into which every small displeasure taken or 
mistaken from his Prince threw him headlong. His bounty extended itself 
most in hospitalitjr, which was dangerous to the guest, for his meat was in- 
fected with the poison of faction. The open aim of all his actions was at the 
public good, which made his power still recover strength, though so often 
weaken'd by evil fortune ; but his secret intention was to advance his own 
greatness, which he resolved to purchase tho' with sale of the public safety. 
He was questionless valiant, for a coward durst not have thought on those 
dangers into which he entered upon the slightest grounds. His soul was 
never quiet, distracted always with the present affairs ; and his pride, like a 
foolish builder, so delighted to pull down and set up, that at length part of 
the frame himself had raised fell down and crushed him to death. . . . 
When, by the most powerful engines of policy and war, he had^^x^^N^^xs;:^ 
his intentions to the highest, by making hlmseVi Vin^ Vci ax\?i}aGfvJc>j VSxwj^ 
not in title, the croivn bSng entailed upon the Vwo ptvxiCfti& \i\ko\va.^'aias:^vsA. 
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among the ashes of their ancestors in the Abbey of 

Bilsam.* 

his daughters, Almighty God, in one overthrow, ruined him, and permitted 
bis sons-in-law, with their wives not long after, to end by strange deaUis, 
none of them answmng his hope but the younger daughter, and that pre- 
posterously to his design. For she, indeed, by marrying Richard Du)ce of 
Gloucester, the butcher of her husband Prince Edward, became Queen to an 
Usurper, and soon after by poison (as it was justly suspected) made resigna- 
tion of her crown. His grandchildren by Clarence, who arrived to any age, 
died by the axe upon a scaffold ; and all that greatness he so violently 
laboured to confirm in his posterity, by violent deaths was reduced to 
nothing. The large river of his blood, divided now into many streams, run 
go small, they are hardly observed as they pass by." — Habington, Life and 
Rfig^,^/ Edward tke Fourth, i. 450 (edit. 1706). It is unfortunate for 
V^arwick that he has had no friendly biographers ; the chroniclers. Hall, 
}|olinshead. and others, like Habington, were infected with strong Royalist 
sympathies, and, writing under a Tudor, could have little to say in favour 
Qi the great baron who made and unmade kings. 

* Four days after the battle, Sir John Paston wrote M follows to his 
mother, Margaret Paston : 

*' Mother,— I recommend me to jrou, letting you weet [know] that, 

blessed be God, my brother John is aUve and fareth wdl, and in no peril of 

death. Nevertheless, he is hurt with an arrow in his right arm, beneath 

the elbow ; and I have sent him a surgeon, which hath dressed him, and he 

telleth me that he trusteth that he shall be all whole within right short time. 

. . . Item, as for me, I am in good case, blessed be G<xl ; and in no 

ieopardy of my life, as one lyst myself ; for I am at liberty if need be. 

'' •• Item, my Lord Archbishop is in the Tower ;» nevertheless, I trust to 

God that he shall do well enough ; he hath a safeguard for me and him both. 

I^evertheless, we have been troubled since, but now I understand that he 

bath a pardon ; and so we hope well. 

"There was killed upon the field, half a mile from Bamet, on Easter 
Pay, the Earl of Warwick, the Marquis Montague, Sir William Tyrrell,h 
Sir Lewis Johnes, and divers other esquires of our country, Godmerston and 

Bothe. 

" And on the King Edward's party, the Lord Cromwell, the Lord Say, 
Sir Humphrey Bourchier, of our country, which is a sore monied [moonydj 
man here, and other people of both parties, to the number of more than a 

thousan ^^^ ^^^^^ tidings, [it] is understood here that the Queen Margaret 
ifi verily landed and her son, in the West country ; and I know that as to- 
morrow or else the next day, the King Edward will depart from hence to 
her ward, to drive her out again/'~^^/^» I^J^ri, iii. 3 4. . _ , ^ 
The following letter, supposed to have been wntten by the Earl of 
Oxford, after the battle, to his wife, a sister of the great Warwick, has an 

^''^^f^^ght Re^^end and Worshipful Lady,---I recommend me to you. letting 
vnn wift that I am iTcreat heaviness at the making of this letter ; but. 
?K w kI r//^ flm^oed myself, and suddenly departed from my 
thanked be God, I am ^Pg^^Vwo^^^ have betiyed me ; and if he 

S^^eSmoLrrn^^^^^^^^ Also ye 'shall give credence 

« « 1 «^^ :« « riov or two. His imprisonment was only a feint 

pyirard V. and bis brother, th<! duld D«l«e ot ^oxV. 
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Thus fell Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the " last 
of the Barons," the last representative of the old English 
chivalry, leaving behind him the renown of a wise states- 
man and an able captain, a man born to be a ruler of 
men. Recent historians have surely failed to do him justice. 
Mr. Green, for example, writes of him in the spirit of a Lan- 
castrian. "Few men," he says, "were really farther from 
the feudal ideal. Active and ruthless warrior as he was, his 
enemies denied to the earl the gift of personal daring. In 
war he showed himself more general than soldier ; and in 
spite of a series of victories his genius was not so much 
military as diplomatic. A Burgundian chronicler * who knew 
him well describes him as the craftiest man of his day — leplus 
subtil homme de son vivant. Secret, patient, without faith or 
loyalty, ruthless, unscrupulous, what Warwick excelled in was 
intrigue, treachery, the contrivance of plots, and sudden deser- 
tions." We have searched in vain for the evidence on which 
Mr. Green would support these charges. The insinuation 
that Warwick was deficient in courage falls harmless against 
the warrior whose prowess turned the tide of battle at 
Towton ; who fought with such desperate valour at Bamet. 
Ruthlessness cannot justly be attributed to the man who 
never avenged himself on a single enemy ; who, after the 
restoration of Henry VI., sent not a Yorkist to the block. 
Nor can he be called " without faith or loyalty," who steadily 
and uninterruptedly supported the House of York until the 
king whom he had seated on the throne loaded him with 
insults and meditated his overthrow. Even if we reject 

to the bringer of Uiis letter, and I beseech you to reward him to his costs ; 
for I was not in power at the making of this letter to gift him, but as I was 
put in trust by favour of strange people. Also ye shaU send me in all haste 
all the ready money that ye can make, and as many of my men as can come 
well horsed ; and that they come in divers parcels. Also that my horse be 
sent, with my steel saddles ; and bid the yeoman of the horse cover them 
with leather. Also ye shall send to my mother, and let her weet of this 
letter, and pray her of her blessing, and bid her send me my casket, by this 
token : that she hath the key thereof, but it is broken. 

"Also ye shall send to the Prior of Thetford, and bid him send me the 
sum of gold that he said that I should have. Also say to him by this token, 
that I showed him the first Privy Seal, etc. Also let Paston, Filbrigge, 
Brewis, come to me. Also ye shall deliver the bringer of this letter a horse, 
saddle, and bridle. Also ye shall be of good cheer, and take no thought 
[anxietyl for I shall bring my purpose &out now by the grace of God, 
Whom have you in keeping." ^ 

* The evidence of a Burgundian chronicleT can Yiacc^^ \^ QAKS^XaAjjH 
against a man who was the DiUce of Burgundy's declax^d «Ck»ca^. ^H 
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the rumour which ascribes to Edward an attempt to inflict 
on the earl one of the greatest of domestic wrongs, we 
must own that he gave his great subject abundant cause for 
indignation. Even as an Englishman Warwick was not 
whoUy without justification in rising against a king who 
governed badly and abandoned his realm to the rapacity of 
his queen's kinsmen. 

Mr. Gairdner is almost as prejudiced as Mr. Green. 
" The Earl of Warwick," he says,* " is known in history by 
the name of Warwick, * the king-maker.' The title is truly 
significant of his power, which had twice been most signally 
shown in the setting up of one king and the deposition of 
another. He was the last great feudal nobleman who ever 
made himself dangerous to a reigning king. His policy 
throughout appears to have been selfish and treacherous, 
and his removal was an unquestionable blessing to his 
country." Here again we ask for facts; for something 
more than vague accusations. That Warwick was no 
" mirror of loyalty " must be admitted, but his attachment 
to the cause of the White Rose seems to have been founded 
on a sincere belief in its righteousness ; and, as we have 
said, he remained faithful to it imtil Edward drove him 
into exile. Nor did he adopt even then a " selfish " policy. 
He did not seek the crown for himself, he placed it on the 
head of him whose title to it was inferior only to that of 
Edward's. But we are not concerned to prove him " a 
blameless knight," a peerless hero of fiction ; we take him 
with all his faults, only we contend that they were the faults 
of his time and his position. We contend that he was great 
in war and peace ; t humane, generous, capable of profoimd 
affections, and free from the ruthlessness and perfidy which 
were such prominent features of the character of Edward IV. 
It is not at all certain that " his removal was an unquestion- 
able blessing to the country." Could he have maintained 
his position, could he have escaped the vengeance of 

♦ In his litUe book, *' The Houses of Lancaster and York." His tone 
is more moderate in his " Introductions " to "The Paston Letters." 

f Mr. Green exalts Edward's military ability to depreciate that of 
Warwick, but it is difficult to know when and where Edward distinguished 
himself as a commander. Mr. Gairdner calls the Earl "a good soldier but 
a bad general." Towton was won by Warwick. Barnet was lost through 
the mistake of Warwick's right wing. On all his fields Edward had ue 
advantage of numbers. 
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Margaret and her partisans, it is at least probable that he 
would have restored the power of Parliament and established 
a wise and enlightened rule. The victory of Bamet left 
the field open to Edward, and the result was that Tudor 
despotism, which kept back for a century the full and free 
course of constitutional government Let us take Mr. Green's 
picture of it : 

" If the Wars of the Roses," he says, " failed in utterly 
destroying English freedom, they succeeded in arresting its 
progress for more than a hundred years. With them we 
enter on an epoch of constitutional retrogression in which 
the slow work of the age that went before it was rapidly 
undone. From the accession of Edward IV. parliamentary 
life was almost suspended, or was turned into a mere form 
by the overpowering influence of the Crown. The legis- 
lative powers of the two Houses were usurped by the royal 
council. Arbitrary taxation reappeared in benevolences and 
forced loans. Personal liberty was almost extinguished by 
a formidable spy-system and by the constant practice of 
arbitrary imprisonment. Justice was degraded by the 
prodigal use of bills of attainder, by a wide extension of 
the judicial power of the royal council, by the severity of 
judges, by the coercion of juries. So vast and sweeping 
was the change, that to careless observers of a later day 
the constitutional monarchy of the Edwards and the 
Henries seemed suddenly to have transformed itself under 
the Tudors into a despotism as complete as the despotism 
of the Turk. Such a view is no doubt exaggerated and 
unjust. Bend and strain the law as he might, there never 
was a time when the most wilful of English rulers failed to 
own the restraints of law ; and the obedience of the most 
servile among English subjects lay within bounds, at once 
political and religious, which no theory of king-worship 
could bring them to overpass. But even if we weaken 
these reserves the character of the monarchy from the days 
of Edward IV. to the days of Elizabeth remain something 
strange and isolated in our history." 

Under the rule of Warwick, the monarchy would never 
have assumed that character. It would have been con- 
trolled by the aristocracy for the benefit of the people, as 
was designed by a greater even than Warwick^ Svk^ss^ 
de Montfort Whether, in that case^ xYi^ coTKcastcx^ 
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resources of the country would have been developed with 
c<iu:il rapidity, it is useless now to inquire. It profits little 
to spciulaie upon events that have never happened ; but we 
venture to think that enough is clear to warrant the student 
in rejecting the assertion, that the EarFs fall was an 
unquestioned benefit to his countr)'. There seems to us 
much truili in the late Lord Lytton's observations on this 
important subject, and we are disposed to agree with his 
conclusion. 1 Ic says : " If attached, by prejudice and 
birili. to the aristocracy, he was yet, by reputation and 
habit, attached also to the popular party — ^that party more 
IH^pular tlian the middle class — the majority — ^the masses ! 
— his whole life l)ad been one struggle against despotism in 
tl)e Oown. Tliough far from entertaining such sdiemes as 
in similar circumstances might have occurred to the deep 
sagacity of an Italian patrician for the interest of his order, 
no doubt his jwlicy would have tended to this one aim — ^the 
limitation of the monarchy by the strength of an aristocracy 
endeared to the agricultural population, owing to that 
population its own power of defence, with the wants and 
grievances of that population thoroughly familiar, and 
willing to satisfy the one and redress the other : in short, 
the great baron would have secured and promoted liberty 
according to the notions of a seigneur and a Norman, by 
making the king but the first nobleman of the realm. Had 
the policy lasted long enough to succeed, the subsequent 
despotism, which changed a limited into an absolute 
monarchy under the Tudors, would have been prevented, 
with all the sanguinary reaction, in which the Stuarts were 
the sufferers. The carPs family, and his own * large father- 
like ' heart, had ever been opposed to religious persecution ; 
and timely toleration to the Lollards might have prevented 
the long-delayed revenge of their posterity— the Puritans. 
Gradually, perhaps, might the system he represented (of the 
whole consequences of which he was unconscious) have 
changed monarchic into aristocratic government, resting, 
however, upon broad and popular institutions; but no 
doubt, also, the middle, or rather the commercial class, with 
all the blessings that attend their power, would have risen 
much more slowly than when made as they were already, 
partially under Edward IV., and more systematically under 
Henry VIL, the instrument for destroying feudal aristocracy, 
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and thereby establishing for a long and fearful interval the 
arbitrary rule of the single tyrant. Wanvick's dislike to the 
commercial biasses of Edward was, in fact, not a patrician 
prejudice alone. It required no great sagacity to perceive 
that Edward had designed to raise up a class that, though 
powerful when employed against the barons, would long be 
impotent against the encroachments of the Crown ; and the 
Earl viewed that class not only as foes to his own order, but 
as tools for the destruction of the ancient liberties." 

It may have been the instincts and traditions of his 
order, as much as his own political sagacity, that led him to 
assume such a position ; but the impartial student of his 
career will admit that he became virtually the champion of 
constitutional government His love of law and established 
rule drew around him the older nobility and the landed gentry, 
the yeomen and the common people, who looked upon him 
as their deliverer and defender. When his influence was at 
its height, he was most sedulous in seeking the advice and 
respecting the authority of Parliament. His bitterest 
enemies were the tools and agents of arbitrary power ; the 
partisans of Margaret of Anjou, and afterwards the Wood- 
villes and the new nobility of Edward IV. But not even 
the most hostile record tells of deeds of violence done by 
Warwick; not even the most hostile record shows him as 
trespassing upon the rights and privileges of the com- 
monalty. And it is to be noted that he does not appear to 
have profited by the confiscations with which Edward IV., 
after Towton, harassed the Lancastrians ; his estates were 
vast and his revenues princely, but they had come to him 
through inheritance or marriage. The high offices of state 
which he held were but the adequate reward of his great 
services. His ambition was to promote the cause of good 
government at home and to secure peace abroad. If" with 
this was mingled a personal strain, if Warwick resented the 
ingratitude of a king who owed everything to him, if he 
sought to protect himself against the machinations of relent- 
less enemies ; what shall we say other than that, though a 
great man, he was not a perfect one, that his splendid 
intellectual qualities were balanced by some moral defects ? 

We submit that, at all events, the reader will do well 
to hesitate before he accepts the severe judgment passed 
upon the great Earl by recent historical vmlets. 



CHAPTER VIL 
» 

TEWKESBURY. 

Queen Margaret had hardly recovered from the fatigue 
of her tedious voyage when she received the sad tidings of 
the lost field of Barnet, of the death of Warwick, and the 
recapture of King Henry. So great was the shock that she 
fell to the ground in a swoon, and for some time remained 
in a silent excess of despair. When she recovered con- 
sciousness, she began to revile the calamitous temper of the 
times in which she lived, reproached herself for all her 
painful labours, then spoke of her own misery, and declared 
" she desired rather to die than live longer in this state of 
infelicity." But the natural energy of her character could 
not long be repressed. She first took care to provide for 
the personal safety of herself and her son, and accordingly 
retired to the celebrated sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey. 
There she found the widowed Countess of Warwick, who, 
having landed at Portsmouth, was on her way to join the 
queen at Weymouth, but receiving the disastrous intelligence 
of the fate of her husband and his cause, had immediately 
turned aside to Beaulieu. The young Duke of Somerset, 
his brother, and other of the Lancastrian nobles, soon after- 
wards arrived, and their counsel brought fresh encourage- 
ment to the queen. They told her that they had already 
" a good puissance " in the field, and trusted, with the help 
of her presence and that of Prince Edward, speedily to 
draw the men of the North and West to the banner of the 
Red Rose. After a brief hesitation, dictated by maternal 
affection, she consented to leave her asylum, and accom- 
panied the Lancastrian nobles to Exeter. Her wonderful 
energy soon raised a considerable body of troops, with which 
she purposed to join the army which Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
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Pembroke, had levied in Wales. Gaming fresh courage 
from the readiness with which the men of Cornwall and 
Devonshire responded to her appeal, she moved eastward 
to Bath. There she learned that King Edward had quitted 
London, leaving Henry a prisoner in the Tower, and had 
advanced as far as Marlborough. She immediately diverted 
her march to Bristol, with the intention of crossing the Severn 
at Gloucester; but on reaching the latter city she found that 
the citizens had closed its gates against her, and fortified 
the bridge. They showed themselves amenable neither to 
bribes nor menaces ; " they were under the obeisance of 
the Duke of Gloucester," they said, " and bound to oppose 
her passage." 

Had Margaret succeeded in crossing the river, and 
effecting a junction with Jasper Tudor, the fortune of the 
war might still have been changed. But she was now com- 
pelled to ascend the bank of the Severn as far as Tewkes- 
bury, a distance of six-and-thirty miles. (May 3rd.) Knowing 
her inability to cope with the royal army, she besought 
Somerset, her general, to continue his march into Wales; 
but that headstrong though gallant warrior insisted on 
halting, and "abiding such fortune as God should send." 
So, " taking his will for reason, he pitched his camp in the 
fair park and there entrenched himself, sorely against the 
opinion, not only of the queen, but all the experienced cap- 
tains of the army." Edward, that same evening, led his 
host past Cheltenham, and took up a position within three 
miles of the Lancastrians. Next morning. May 4th, both 
armies made ready for battle. The soldiers of the Red 
Rose, posted behind a stout entrenchment, drove back 
King Edward's chivalry with great loss; and Somerset, 
flushed with triumph, rashly sallied forth to press the pursuit. 
Observing Lord Wenlock, whose loyalty was not beyond 
reproach, sitting on his horse inactive, in the market-place 
of Tewkesbury, with his division taking no share in the 
clash of arms, the duke rode fiercely up to him, and crying, 
" Traitor ! " drove his battle-axe into his skull. His men, 
angered or alarmed by the fall of their leader, retreated; 
and at this crisis, Edward, having rallied his army, charged 
his pursuers with such fury that he drove them down hill 
into the valley where the swollen waleis ol V\\fc k^<^w 'axs.^ 
thi" Severn were mingling in one smft cvm^xiX^ '^'^^ ^^^^^'^^ 
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of the fight urged the foremost horsemen into the raging 
flood, and weighed down by their heavy armour, they 
perished miserably. The Lancastrians no loi:^er made any 
show of resistance ; panic-stricken, they fled fti the utmost 
confusion. Margaret, it is said, when she saw the bitter 
issue of the fight, was with difficulty prevented from riding 
into the midst of her disorganised army ; but at length, over- 
come with rush of emotions, she fainted, and was conveyed 
by her faithful attendant^ to a small religious house beyond 
the precincts of Tewkesbury Park. There she remained for 
three days ; but on the 7th of May she was compelled to sur- 
render to a body of Royalists, under Sir William Stanley, and 
was conveyed before the King at Coventry. (May nth.) 

Her son, the young prince, had exhibited a brilliant 
courage on this memorable day, but being surrounded and 
overpowered, he yielded his sword to Sir Richard Croftes. 
Edward, by proclamation, had offered one hundred pounds 
a year to anyone who should bring the royal boy into his 
presence, and had promised to spare his life. Sir Richard, 
relying on this promise, brought forth his prisoner, " being 
a goodly, well-featured young gentleman, of almost feminine 
beauty;" and the king hastened to demand, "How he 
durst so presumptuously enter into his realm, with banner 
displayed against him?" The young prince, "bold of 
stomach and of good courage," answered: "To recover 
my father's crown and my own inheritance." Irritated by 
this bold reply, Edward struck him in the face with his 
gauntlet, and his attendants, rushing forward, despatched 
him with their daggers. According to some authorities, this 
murderous act was perpetrated on the field; according to 
otheri^ the prince fell in battle, calling on his brother-in-law 
Clarence for help. Tradition, however, still calls that part 
of Tewkesbury plain where he was done to death in Edward's 
presence, " the bloody field." The legend that Richard of 
Gloucester was his murderer did not obtain currency until 
the days of Hall and Polydore Vergil, when it had become 
" the fashion " to father upon him every bloody deed. There 
is no foundation for it. As for the King, he raged against 
his defeated enemies. Sword in hand, he pursued a number 
of them into the abbey church of Tewkesbury. A priest, 
csarymg iht consecrated host, threw himselC before him at 
56e door, and obtained his royal word \\iaX \i^ ^No\i\.^ ^-^^x^ 
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the lives of the Puke of Somerset and fourteen others,* who 
had taken refuge there. But, two days later, the pledge was 
broken ; they were all beheaded. (May 6th.) t 

While still engaged in the West, Edward received in- 
formation that the bastard Falconbridge, Warwick's vice- 
admural, had landed at Blackwall, and proclaimed King 
Henry, whose liberation he determined to accomplish. Col- 
lecting a considerable number of fighting men, he marched 
against London, burned Bishopsgate, and fought his way 
even to Aldgate; but the London citizens rising against 
him, he was driven back to Stratford. He resolved, how- 
ever, on a second attempt, and summoned his followers to 
meet him again on Blackheath (May 17th); but the ap- 
proach of Edward, who had hurried from the West, com- 
pelled him to withdraw to his ships. On the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 21st of May, Edward made his triumphal 
entry into London, being received near Islington by the 
Lord Mayor and citizens, and pausing to knight several of 
the aldermen. In his train, with a pitiful lack of chivalry, 

* The Prior of St. John's, six knights, and seven esquires. They were 
dragged from sanctuary by a body of armed men. 

f Among the Paston correspondence is included a paper referring to the 
battle of Tewkesbury. It gives first a list of those who died in th6 field ; 
Edward that was called Prince, Lord John of Somerset, the Earl of Devon- 
shire, Lord Wenlock, Sir William Vaux, Sir Edmund Hampden, Sir John 
Seymour, Sir William Barmouth, Walter Barrow, Mr. William Hanmer, 
rSir William] Fielding, [Sir Nicholas] Hervy, recorder of Bristol, Sir Robert 
vVhittingham, . . . Knoyll [Knowle]. Next comes a list of those of 
the Lancastrian party who were beheaded : The Duke of Somerset, [Sir 
John Lonstruther, Prior] Lord of St. John's, Sir Jervis Clifton, Humphrey 
Audley, Lowes [Lewis] Miles, Forcy of France, Sir John Delves, Lord 
Foscew [Fortescue?] on leave [lyffe?], Sir William Carr, Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, Sir Thomas and Sir Henry Tresham, Sir William Newbury, 
Mr. Gower, [Sir Humphrey] Audley,* Robert Clerk, Lechefeld, mason, of 
Westminster, and Sir William Grimsby "yet on lyfife." And third, we find 
the names of the knights whom Edward IV. made on the field : Lord 
Cobham, Sir George Neville, Sir Philip Courtenay, Sir Henry Bernard, Sir 
Maurice of Berkeley, Su* Richard Hastings, Sir Robert Harrington, Sir 
James Tyrrell [cousin of the Sir William who fell at Bamet], Sir John and 
Sir Harry Feres, Sir Harry Pierrepont, Sir John Parr, Sir John Down, Sir 
Roger Kingston, Sir Richard Croft, Sir John Pilkington, Sir John Brigham, 
Sir John Harley, Sir John Boteler, Sir Christopher Moresby, Sir John Clay, 
Sir Robert Willoughby, Sir Robert Green, Sir Roger Roe [Ray], Sir John 
Saundes [Sondes], Sir Thomas Strickland, Sir George Brown, Sir William 
Motion, Sir John Croker, Sir — Skerne, Sir James Crowmer, Sir William 
Sandall, Sir John Deverys, Sir Harry Gray, Sir Edward Wodehouse, Sir 
Tery Robsart, Sir Thomas Cromwell, Sir Robert Corbet, Sir Nicholaft 
I^angford, -Sir John Seynllour [St. Lo], and Six W\\!^kaxa'fi»tasAwi, 

a Apparently a repelilioxi, 
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were dragged Queen Margaret and her son's young and fair 
widow, Anne of Warwick ; the latter drawing upon her the 
sympathetic eyes of many who remembered that, in some four- 
teen dreary days of disaster, she had lost her father, her uncle, 
her princely husband, and her state as Princess of Wales. 

Anne was separated from the queen immediately on her 
arrival in London, and placed under the protection of 
her brother-in-law, the Duke of Clarenbe. Margaret was 
thrown into the Tower, That same night, " between eleven 
and twelve of the night," was King Henry, then a prisoner 
in that gloomy fortress, put to death ; " the Duke of Glou- 
cester and divers of his men being in the Tower that night." 
It was sedulously given out that the unfortunate sovereign 
had died of "pure displeasure and melancholy;" but a 
trustworthy contemporary does not hesitate to speak of 
him as murdered. The coincidence of his death with 
Edward's return, and the obvious advantage which it gave 
to the House of York by removing the last and only 
representative of the Red Rose, confirms the suspicion. 
" May God give him time for repentance, whoever he was," 
exclaims the monk of Croyland, " who laid his sacrilegious 
hands on the Lord's Anointed !" The day after the Fea£t 
of Ascension (May 22nd) the last king of the House of 
Lancaster was "borne barefaced on the bier,"* with an 
escort of soldiers, through Chepe to St. Paul's, that he 
might be seen and recognised by all ; and there the silent 
witness of his blood, as it ebbed from the recent wounds 
upon the sacred pavement, afforded an indubitable evidence 
of the manner of his cruel death. The same portent — for 
as such the superstition of the age regarded it — was observed 
when the body was removed to Blackfriars. In the evening 
it was placed on board " a lighted barge," guarded by 
veterans from Calais ; and so, " without singing or saying," 
conveyed up the dark waters of the Thames at night, to its 
silent interment at Chertsey Abbey. Who cannot fancy 
some loyal Lancastrian, — as the strange procession went on 
its way, — 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn ; 

and recalling the lights and shadows of the dead king's 

• Poor key-cold figure of a holy king, 
Pale ashes of tli9 house of Lancasier.— ^«.KVLE.SYE.Ks:a^ 
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chequered career? He who passed, unhonoured and un- 
wept, except in secret by a few faithful adherents, to his 
private tomb, was the son of the great English captain who 
beat the French at Agincourt \ of the English soldier-king 
who placed on his brow a double crown, and bequeathed to 
his son the sovereignty both of France and England. Bom 
amid the splendour of royalty, crowned at Paris and at 
Westminster, he had lived to see Normandy and Guienne 
torn from the grasp of his warriors, to see his country con- 
vulsed with civil strife, to mourn the death of his loyalest 
partisans, to become the puppet alternately of the two con- 
tending factions, to spend years in sorrowful captivity, and 
to perish at last by the murderer's dagger. His life had 
opened in sunshine, to go down in the deepest darkness. 
What a history of vicissitude and misfortune ! How preg- 
nant a commentary on that old, old theme, the instability of 
human greatness, the vanity of human hopes ! Such 
reflections, however, did not occur to those who afterwards 
frequented Henry's tomb as if it were the shrine of some 
famous saint, and noised abroad wild stories of miracles 
wrought there, until Richard IH. deemed it advisable to 
remove the " royal dust " to Windsor. 

The fate of the surviving adherents of the Red Rose 
must now be briefly traced. Margaret was at first confined 
in the Tower, and treated rigorously; but through the 
influence of Queen Elizabeth Woodville her condition was 
ameliorated ; she was transferred to Windsor, afterwards to 
Wallingford, and allowed five marks per week for the support 
of herself and household.* After a captivity of five years, 
she was ransomed by Lewis of France in 1475, who, in 
return, received from her father, Ren6 of Anjou, the in- 
heritance of Provence. The sum paid by Lewis was fifty 
thousand crowns. In January, 1476, she arrived at Rouen, 
where she signed a formal renunciation of "all that she 
could pretend to in England by the conditions of her 
marriage." Her remaining years were spent at Recul^e, 
about a league from Angers, on the river Mayence, and 
afterwards at the chateau of Dampi^rre, near Saumur, 

♦ " And as for Queen Margaret, I understand that she is removed from 
Windsor to Wallingford, nigh to Ew^Jene, my Lady Swtfo.VVI^ ^^^^ Nssl 
Oxfordshire."— Ptfj/^» Letters, July 8lh. 1471. **1^^ \jaA^ ^>aSsJiB:' ^«^ 
4^ce Chaucer, Dowager Duchess gf Suffolk, 
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where she died on August 25th, 1482, in her fifty-first 
year.* 

The gallant De Vere, Earl of Oxford, whose family had 
suffered heavily for their loyalty to the Red Rose, both his 
father and elder brother having died on the scaffold, escaped 
into Scotland, and thence made his way into France. His 
restless spirit pined in inaction; so that, collecting a squadron 
of twelve ships, he filled the narrow seas with the thunder 
of his guns, and made frequent descents on the western 
and southern shores of England, gathering great booty. 
With some four hundred men he carried by surpijse the 
strong semi-insular fortress of Mount St Michael in Corn- 
wall, and thence he sallied forth on his destructive ex- 
peditions, receiving supplies from the partisans of the fallen 
dynasty, and sweeping with fire and sword the lands of the 
Yorkists. Early in 1474 he was besieged by Richard 
Fortescue, Sheriff of Cornwall, and having reason to suspect 
treacherous designs among his followers, he surrendered, on 
February 15th, on condition that the lives of himself and 
his adherents were spared. For eleven years he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Ham, in Picardy ; his wife, the 
sister of the " king-maker," supporting herself by the profits 
of her needle and the secret gifts of her friends. Finally 
he escaped, the Earl of Richmond having bribed the 
governor into connivance; and fought at Bosworth under 
the Tudor's banner. 

George Neville, Archbishop of York, had betrayed his 
great brother in order to secure Edward's favour ; but the 
king " did not fe^l easy on his throne as long as a Neville 
remained at liberty." They had hunted together in Windsor 
Forest, and in return Edward promised to hunt with the 
archbishop at the Moor in Hertfordshire (near Rickmans- 
worth), where he had built a stately house. Every pre- 

* *' Her prosperous Fortune presents her to us in the worst colours a 
factious, busie, and imperious queen. Her Adverse in the best, a most 
industrious woman to recover what her folly had lost, an excellent wife, and 
a most indulgent mother. And had she never appeared in action but when 
misfortune had compelled her to it, she had certainly been numbered among 
the best examples of her sex. But now the merits of her latter part of her 
life, by redeeming the errors of the former, serve only to level her with the 
indiflferent. Her life was much the talk of the present and succeeding times, 
because it concurr'd to the destruction of the House of Lancaster, a family 
beyond any then in the Christian world, both in extent and dominion, 
greatness of amance, and glory of action,"— Habwqtoi*, U.^^ ancC Rti^ 
""^^zcard /^ F(wrth (edit. 1706). p. 454. 
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paration was made to do honour to the royal visitor, and all 
the neighbouring nobles were invited to the projected 
festivities. But the archbishop received a sudden summons 
to Windsor, where he was arrested on a charge of having 
lent money to the Earl of Oxford. He was sent as a 
prisoner first to Calais and then to Guisnes; nor did he 
receive his liberty until 1476. All his rich plate, money, 
and movable goods, to the value of twenty thousand 
pounds, having been confiscated by the king, the worldly 
and avaricious prelate broke his heart and died.* 

We have seen that Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter 
(great grandson of John of Gaunt), was removed from 
Tewkesbury's lost field to the Sanctuary at Westminster. 
He surrendered, however, to the King, with whom he was 
connected by his marriage to Anne, his eldest sister. The 
duchess obtained a divorce in 1472, and in the following 
year the unfortunate duke's dead body was found floating 
in the sea between Dover and Calais. 

It is necessary to refer to the Lancastrian partisans of 
lesser rank, who obtained a reversal of their attainders in 
1472. Both Dr. Morton, parson of Blakesworth, and Sir 
John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice, had been present at 
Towton, and both had been attainted by Act of Parliament 
In their petitions to Edward for a reversal they declared 
themselves as "sorrowful, and penitent as creatures may 
be, for whatever they have done to the displeasure of the 
king's highness ;" and protested " that they were and ever 
would be true liegemen and obeisant subjects to him their 
sovereign lord." The talents of Morton attracted Edward's 
attention, and he created him Bishop of Ely and Master of 
the Rolls, and testified to his fidelity by appointing him 
one of his executors. His devotion to the sons of his 
royal benefactor involved him in the troubles of the reign 
of Richard III. 

Sir John Fortescue was a loyal follower of the fortunes 
of the Red Rose. After the defeat of Towton he accom- 
panied Margaret and her son into exile ; and, receiving the 
empty title of Chancellor, was charged with the young prince's 
education. For the behoof of his royal pupil he wrote his 

* Moor Park was granted by Henry VII. to the Earl ol O^cst^. \\. 
aften^'ards belonged to the Duke of MonmoMlVi, Xo ^yc '^''CKvaxaTeavs^^ v<^ 
vfhose time Swift resided there), and Admwd "Loid ^xv^'Q^% \XS?»\v^^ v^^ 
seat ofLiOrd Ebmy, 
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celebrated work " De Laudibus Legum Angliae," in which 
he contrasts the English with the civil (or Roman) law, 
greatly to the advantage of the former. It was first printed 
in the early part of Henry VIII.'s reign. Fortescue re- 
turned to England with his royal patron, and was present at 
the Battle of Tewkesbury. He had previously written a 
treatise in support of the claim of the House of Lancaster, 
but having experienced Edward's clemency he wrote another 
in support of that of York. Retiring to Ebburton, or 
Ebington, in Gloucestershire, he closed an eventful life in 
peace about 1485, when he must have been nearly ninety 
years of age. 

NOTE. 

[Among the Worthies of Henry VI. 's reign, those most eminent for 
learning were : 

Alexander Carpenter, of whom it is said that he wrote against the 
bishops for persecuting the poor and godly Christians. 

Peter Pain, described as a follower of Wyclif. He fled to Bohemia, and 
lived there in great reputation for his wisdom and learning. 

Nicholas Upton, a civilian, wrote a treatise upon heraldry. 

Dr. John Capgrave, an Augustine Friar of Kent, was "the most learned 
man of his order in England." His book, *'De Henricis Illustribus," is 
esteemed a trustworthy authority. He also wrote • 'A Chronicle of England " 
and "Nova Legenda." Bom, 1393; died, 1464. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was a patron of letters, and found 
leisure, in the midst of his ambitious intrigues, to cultivate the study of 
astronomy. He wrote a treatise called "Tabula Directionum." 

Roger Duley was accused of being concerned in Dame Elinor Cobham's 
wild conspiracy, and though his innocence was generally credited, short 
work was made of him. He was author of a couple of tractates, *' Contra 
vulgi Superstitiones " and " De sua Innocentia." 

John Lydgate, monk of Bury, ranks among our earlier English poets. 
His chief works are " The Hystory, Sege, and Destructyon of Troye," 
published in 1513 ; "The Storie of Thebes ; " and "The Falls of Princes." 
He wrote several minor works, such as " The Lyf of our Ladye," "The 
Temple of Glasse," " The Chorle and the Byrde,^' and " The Cronycle of 
all the Kynges Names." Born, 1375 ; died, 1460. His minor works were 
issued by the Percy Society in 1842. 

Thomas Beckington, Bishop of Bath, wrote against the Salic Law, which 
was defended by the French writers, and occasioned a war with the pen as 
well as with the sword. 

Michael Trigury, a native of Cornwall, was rector of the University 
which Henry VI. established at Caen. 

William of Waynflete (Bishop of Winchester), was the first provost of 
"the College of the blessed Maria," which Henry founded at Eton kk 

1440-43.* 

Dr. Reginald Powell, Bishop of Chichester, a man of learning and 
probity, was deprived of his see for encouraging Lollardism. 

^ Henry VI. also founded King's CoUege ax CascOatv^^^ 
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John of Bury, a monk of Clare. 

Robert Fleming, wrote a " Greek and Latin Dictionary." 

Sir William Botoner, of Bristol, an antiquary. 

Robert Batsack, author of a treatise on War and Chivalry, entitled " De 
Re Militari." 

Sir John Bourchier, Lord Bemers (died 1532), translated the "Chronicles 
of Froissart." Wrote also "The History of the most noble and valiant 
knight, Arthur, of Little Britain," " Famous Exploits of Huon of Bordeaux," 
" The Castle of Love," etc. 

Roger Wall, a herald, wrote "Annals of the Reign of Henry V." 

John Pole, wrote the " Life of St. Walburg." 

Thomas of Walsingham, monk of St. Albans, wrote " Historia Brevis 
(Anglicana)," (1272-1422), and " Ypodigma Neustriae." 

John Whethamstede, Abbot of St. Albans, the chronicler, died 1464. 
His chronicle extends from 1441 to 1461. 

Dr. Warkworth, Master of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, author of a 
chronicle of his time. 

Thomas Dando, wrote the "Life of Alfred the Great;" Nicholas 
Cantelupe, the Cambridge historiographer ; Robert Bale, recorder of 
London.] 
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CHAPTER L 

TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD IV. 

Edward IV. was now, after many a hard-fought field, many 
a deed of blood, and many a surprising change of fortune, 
the undisputed master of England.* The only rival who 
could resuscitate the claim of the Red Rose, Henry Tudor, 
the last heir of the House of Beaufort, was an exile, and 
still in his childhood. No English noble had the power, 
even if he had had the ambition, to take up the sword which 
had dropped from the hand of the king-maker. The great 
aristocratic families had been crushed or swept away in the 
prolonged struggle, or were too enfeebled to attempt any 
serious opposition to the Crown. Edward reigned with a 
fulness of authority which none of the Plantagenets had 
enjoyed, and proceeded to consolidate that authority, and 

* This is well expressed by the dramatist in "The Third Part of King 
Henry the Sixth," Act V., Sc. 7, where King Edward is represented as 
saying ; 

Once more we sit in England's royal throne, 

Repurchased with the blood of enemies. 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn's com, 

Have we mowed down in tops of all their pride I .< 

Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold renowned 

For hardy and undoubted champions ; 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the son ; 

And two Northumberlands, — two braver men 

Ne'er spurred their coursers at the trumpet's sound ; 

With them, the two black bears, Warwick and Montague. 

There in their chains fettered the kingly lion, 

And made the forest tremble when they roared. 

Thus have we swept suspicion from o\ir aeaX 

And made our footstool of sec\inly. 
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* 

mould the limited monarchy of England into a despotism, 
with equal astuteness and resolution. 

The English court at this time (1472) is visibly depicted 
by an eye-witness, Louis of Bruges, lord of Granthuse and 
governor of Holland, who had generously entertained and 
succoured Edward during the six months of his exile, and 
after Edward's restoration was invited to visit him at Windsor 
Castle. On his arrival he was received by the accomplished 
Hastings, and conducted into the royal presence. He found 
the king and queen in an apartment very richly hung with 
cloth of gold arras. After he had spoken with Edward, 
and been presented to the queen's grace, Hastings carried 
him away to his own chamber, where supper was ready for 
him. After he had rested and refreshed himself, Edward sent 
for him to the queen's withdrawing-room, where Elizabeth 
and her ladies were playing at the marteaux^ a game with 
balls like marbles ; while others were playing at closheysy or 
ninepins, of ivory. Later in the evening the king danced a 
measure with the Lady Elizabeth, his eldest daughter. 
Next morning, after matins, the king heard in his own 
chapel Our Lady mass, which was most melodiously sung ; 
and when the function was over, presented his guest with a 
" cap of gold garnished with pearls," a great sapphire on its 
cover, and inside "a great piece of unicorn's horn, seven inches 
in compass." Then the king walked in the quadrangle, where 
the Lord of Granthuse was introduced to " my lord prince " 
(an infant of eighteen months), borne in the arms of Master 
Vaughan, his chamberlain. Next " the king took his guest 
into the Little Park, there they had great sport; and 
there the king made him ride on his own horse, a right fair 
hobby, which the king gave him. The king's dinner was 
[set] in the lodge in Windsor Park. After dinner the king 
showed his guest his garden and vineyard of pleasure. 
Then the queen did ordain a grand banquet in her own 
apartments, at which King Edward, her eldest daughter, the 
Duchess of Exeter [the king's sister], the Lady Rivers, and 
th^ Lord of Granthuse, all sat with her at one meal ; and at 
another table sat the Duke of Buckingham, my lady his 
wife, sister to the queen, my lord Berners, chamberlain to 
the queen, my lord Hastings, chamberlain to the king, the 
son of Lord Granthuse, and Master George Barthe, secretary 
to the Duke of Burgundy. There was a side-table, at 
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which sat a great view of ladiesj all on one side of the 
room. Also on one side of the outer-chamber sat the 
queen's gentlewomen. And, when they had supped, my 
lady Ehzabeth, the queen's elder daughter, danced with the 
Duke of Buckingham, her aunt's husband. 

"Then, about nine of the clock, the king and the 
queen, with her ladies and gentlewomen, brought the lord 
of Granthuse to three chambres of pleasaunce, all hanged 
with white silk and linen cloth, and all the floor covered 
with carpets. There was ordained a bed for himself, of as 
good down as could be gotten ; the sheets of Rennes cloth. 
Also fine festoons ; the counterpane, cloth of gold, furred 
with ermines. The tester and ceiler also shining cloth of 
gold, the curtains of white sarcenet ; as for his head-suit 
and pillows, they were of the queen's own ordering. In the 
second chamber was likewise another state-bed, all white. 
Also in the chamber was made a couch with feather-beds, 
and hanged above like a tent, knit like a net ; and there 
was a cupboard. In the third chamber was contained a 
bain [bath] or two, which were covered with tents of white 
cloth. 

" And when the queen, with all her ladies, had showed 
him these rooms, the queen, with the king and attendants, 
turned again to their own chambers, and left the said Lord 
Granthuse there with the Lord Chamberlain Hastings, which 
despoiled [undressed] him, and they both went together to 
the bath. And when they had been in their baths as long 
as was their pleasure, they had green ginger, divers syrups, 
comfits, and ipocras, served by the order of the queen. 
And in the morning he took his cup with the king and 
queen, and returned to Westminster again." 

A day or two later. King Edward arrived at Westminster, 
where, on October the 13th, he kept his royal state. In the 
forenoon he was present at the sitting of the Parliament, 
wearing his robes, and having on his head a cap of main- 
tenance. And the Speaker of the Commons, William 
Allington, declared, before the king and his nobles, their 
intention and desire, especially in their commendation of 
" the womanly behaviour and great constancy of the queen," 
when he was beyond sea ; "also the great joy and surety of 
this land in the birth of the prince ; and the great kindness 
and humanity of the Lord Granthuse, ftv^w '^i^^^xvX^^^'^'cs. 
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to the king when in Holland.* As a mark of royal favour, 
and a token of royal gratitude, Granthuse was created Earl 
of Winchester, his letters-patent being read aloud by Occleve^ 
the poet* The king afterwards repaired to the White Hall, 
where the queen came, crowned, followed by her chanib^r- 
lain, carr)dng the prince in his robes of state ; and thence 
they all proceeded to the Abbey Church, and made their 
offerings at St. Edward's shrine. Turning down into the 
choir, Edward took his seat upon his throne. The new earl 
bare his sword until they went to dinner. To conclude the 
entertainment, Edward created a king-at-arms, naming him 
"Guienne." Finally, a "voide" of light refreshments 
(answering to the meal now called tea) was served to the 
king, and the Lord of Granthuse took his leave. 

The splendid amusements of his court, however, were 
not sufficient to occupy an intellect so restless as Edward's. 
At first he found some troublesome work to do in composing 
the rival ambitions and satisfying the incessant greed of his 
brothers, Clarence and Gloucester. The former, who had 
married Isabel, the Earl of Warwick's eldest daughter, 
sought to appropriate the whole of the vast estates of the 
great earl ; but the latter meditated a inarriage with Anne, 
the younger daughter, and widow t of the young Prince of the 
Red Rose, and plotted to obtain a proportionate share of 
her inheritance. To foil his ambition, Clarence did his best 
to keep the Lady Anne in concealment ; but Gloucester's 
tenacity never abandoned an object, and, after a quest of 
many months, he discovered her in the guise of "a cook- 
maid" in a mean house in London, and, for greater secu- 
rity, removed her to the sanctuary of St. Martin's-le-Strand. 
Thence she was transferred to the protection of her uncle, 
the Archbishop of York, and was even allowed to visit 
Margaret, the ex-queen, in the Tower. As she opposed 
Gloucester's suit, shewas deprived of her uncle's countenance, 
and the quarrel between the two brothers waxed ever fiercer. 

* Thomas Hoccleve, or Occleve, bom about 1410, studied law, and for 
twenty years was a writer to the Privy Seal. He was the author of a metrical 
translation of the poem "De Regimine Principum," and of several minor 
pieces, including the "Story of Jonathan," aftenvards modernised by 
William Browne. The date of his birth is generally given as "about 
1370," but that would make him, at the date of Lord Granthuse's visit, 
upwards of one hundred years old. 

f She is spoken of as the Prince's widow, but it does not seem that she 
was more than his betrothed (desponsata). 
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" The world seems queasy here," writes Sir John Paston.* 
" The most part that be about the king have sent hither for 
their harness ; and it is said for certain that the Duke of 
Clarence maketh him big in that he can, showing as he 
would but deal with the Duke of Gloucester ; but the king 
intendeth, in eschewing all inconvenients, to be as big as 
they both, and to be a stifler atween them. And some men 
think that under this there should be some other thing in- 
tended, and some treason conspired ; so what shall fall, can 
I not say." No treason broke out, however ; the Lady Anne 
could no longer resist the impassioned suit of her aspiring 
lover, and their marriage took place at Westminster in 1474. 
Clarence still maintained that his brother " should not part 
the livelihood with him;" but eventually he was forced to 
yield. Both of them pleaded their cause before the king in 
council. Arbitrators were appointed, and they delivered an 
award which, after restoring her portion to Anne, left the 
remainder of the property to Isabel, the elder sister. The 
Countess of Warwick was still living, but her interests were 
wholly set aside ; and an Act of Parliament passed in 1476 
provided that the daughters should succeed, as if their 
mother were dead; that should either die before her 
husband, her estates should remain with him for the re- 
mainder of his natural life ; and that should a divorce take 
place between Richard and Anne, Richard should still con- 
tinue " in the full enjoyment and possession of Anne's pro- 
perty, provided he did his best to be reunited and remarried 
to her." There seems no reason for supposing, notwith- 
standing the ominous circumstances under which it began, 
that the married life of Richard and Anne was unhappy; 
nor is it fair to conclude that he was actuated only by am- 
bition and avarice in pressing his suit He had known her 
in her earlier years, when he was a ward of her father's at 
Middleham Castle, and it is said that even then he con- 
ceived a strong affection for her. At Middleham, be it said, 
was born their only child, Edward, towards the end of the 
year 1476; and there the duke and duchess chiefly resided 
during the remainder of Edward IV.'s reign. The duke held 
the laborious post of Warden of the Northern Marches ; and 
Middleham was conveniently situated for obs^iv\xv^ ^5c^^ 
Scottish Border. 

• " The Paston Letters,'* m, ^, 
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Securely seated on his throne, with the country sub- 
mitting quietly to his rule, Edward was free to gratify his 
military ambition, in harmony with the national prejudice, 
by making war against France. No course could be more 
adverse to the best interests of the realm, but both king 
and subjects were blinded and misled by the old traditional 
jealousy which lingered with its evil influence down even to 
our own time. The Duke of Burgundy had conceived vast 
projects of aggrandisement. The imperial crown was the 
goal of his hopes ; and as a first step towards it he aimed 
at obtaining the command of the Rhine valley. Naturally, 
Lewis of France watched the progress of his powerful vassal 
with alarm, and to prevent him from interfering, Duke 
Charles gladly grasped at an English alliance. Having pro- 
cured large subsidies from Parliament and Convocation, 
and raised a considerable sum by compulsory gifts (ironically 
called " benevolences") from his wealthier subjects,* Edward, 
in the summer of 1475, crossed the seas to Calais, with a 
splendidly-equipped army of one thousand five himdred 
men-at-arms and fifteen thousand archers. The arrange- 
ment between him and his ally was, that Edward should 
recover his "kingdom of France," with the provinces of 
Normandy and Aquitaine; while Charles acquired Cham- 
pagne and Bar. Before embarking, Edward despatched 
Garter King of Arms to Lewis, formally summoning him to 
surrender the " kingdom of France " to him as his lawful 
inheritance. So extravagant a claim might well have been 
dismissed with contempt ; but the subtle monarch hoped to 
dissolve the alliance between Edward and Burgundy without 
recourse to arms. He received the herald with signal cour- 
tesy, spoke flatteringly of his sovereign, expressed his desire 
to live at peace with him, and placed in his hands a present 
of one hundred crowns. He promised him a further gift 
of one thousand if he could persuade his master to conclude 
a treaty with him. The herald advised him to communicate 
with the Lord Howard or the Lord Stanley, as ministers 

* "The king assumed the tone of a sturdy beggar, called the more 
wealthy of the citizens before him, and requested -from each a present for 
the relief of his wants. No one presumed to reject the prayer of his 
sovereign ; and considerable sums were thus procured from the shame, the 
hopes, or the fears of the donors. Preceding monarchs had repeatedly 
borrowed on their own security, or that of the Parliament ; Edward was 
the first vfho demanded presentt, and iaceXVovisVf vwrn^d the money whicl^ 
kc bad extorted a ^cnfVQlenCc:'^UXiQhXD, History 0/ England, n.«k.. 
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distinguished by the royal confidence, though opposed to 
the French war ; and Philip de Comines tells us that Lewis 
prepared to act on the information. 

Edward had already good cause of discontent with his 
ally. The duke had laid siege to the strong fortress of 
Neuss in July, 1474. It was defended by the whole strength 
of Germany, and its capture was soon seen to be a hopeless 
undertaking; but Charles's pride was roused, and he per- 
sisted in wasting his resources before an impregnable posi- 
tion until the following June. He then paid a visit to 
Edward's camp, attended by a small retinue, and excused 
himself from fulfilling the condition by which he was to join 
the English army with his own troops. Edward accom- 
panied him to Peronne, where his annoyance was increased 
by the jealousy which closed the gates of the town against 
him. He sent a detachment to occupy St. Quentin's ; but 
the Constable of St. Pol, whom he had been led to look 
upon as an ally, received it with a discharge of cannon. 
Lewis knew well how to avail himself of these circumstances. 
He represented to Edward that the Duke of Burgundy was 
using him merely as the tool of his own selfish ambition ; 
he lavished upon him the most profuse expressions of admira- 
tion and esteem; and insinuated that with a little mutual 
forbearance, it would be easy for two princes, filled with so 
sincere an admiration of each other, to prevent the pouring 
out of Christian blood, and to conclude an agreement advan- 
tageous to themselves and their subjects. Flattered by these 
approaches, and indignant at the treatment he had received 
from Burgundy, Edward summoned a council (August 13th), 
at which it was resolved that the army should return to 
England, if Lewis would agree to pay down a sum of seventy- 
five thousand crowns at once, and an annual " tribute " (or 
" pension," as the French called it) of fifty thousand more ; 
to conclude a truce and commercial intercourse between the 
two nations for a term of seven years ; and to marry his eldest 
son, the Dauphin, to Edward's eldest daughter, or, in the event 
of her death, to her sister Mary. The resolution was unani- 
mous, for Lewis had wisely distributed his gifts among the 
royal favourites.* By Lewis the terms were at once accepted, 

* Lord Hastings and the chancellor accepted annual pensiotv^ ol V^^ 
thousand crowns, and twelve thousand mote yjex^ da.N\^t^ ^xcvotv^ ^^ 
Marquis of Dorset, Lord Howard, Sir John 0[\wiev» ^^^ T\voToas Vig\vV 
gomery, Sir Thomas St. Leger, and Morton, MasX«i ol \Jaa'^c?^.» 
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though Edward could scarcely have expected better after a 
victory; and the two kings held a friendly meeting at 
Pecquiguy on the Somme. A bridge was thrown across the 
river, with a wooden barrier in the middle, through which 
they shook hands,* while they swore on the missal to keep 
faithfully their new engagements.f Afterwards they engaged 
in familiar conversation ; and Lewis so far forgot his usual 
caution as to suggest that Edward should visit him at Paris, 
alluding to his well-known admiration of le beau sexe^ and 
to the fair ladies of Paris who would certainly captivate him 
by their charms. Finding the invitation eagerly accepted, 
Lewis was driven to the exercise of all his craft to find ex- 
cuses for its non-fulfilment; observing in private to Philip 
de Comines, that the kings of England had already visited 
Paris and Normandy too often, and that, for his part, he 
liked them best on their own side of the water. J 

Edward had soon reason to feel satisfied that he had 
preferred the French alliance to the Burgundian. In the 
following year, engaging in a quarrel with the Swiss, Duke 
Charles was defeated at Morat; and early in 1477, a 
rebellion in Lorraine recalled him to Nancy, where he fell 
in a great battle under its walls. In the war which followed 
between Lewis and the Emperor Maximilian, Edward would 
take no part. He saw that his intervention would profit 
neither himself nor his subjects. And he had enough to do 
at home in gratifying his avarice and his love of pleasure. 
Dispensing with Parliaments, he had recourse to various 
ingenious expedients for filling his treasury and maintaining 
the splendour of his household. He exacted the customs 
duties with unwonted rigour; from the clergy he extorted 
frequent gifts ; he levied large sums for the restoration of 
the temporalities of abbeys and bishoprics. There was 
nothing too high for him or too low, if it yielded money. 
He turned trader on his own account, and the royal ships, 
freighted with tin, and wool, and cloth, annually visited the 
ports of Greece and Italy. 

Edward's love of money brought him into collision with 

* This device was planned by Lewis in remembrance of the fate of Duke 
John of Burgundy, who was assassinated on the Bridge of Montereau/ in 
September, 1419. 

t Among these was the ransoming of Queen Margaret for fifty thousand 
crowns. 

f Philip de Comines, «* M^iAolres," W. s-t^<5* 
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his brother Clarence. By the act of resumption, the latter 
was deprived of several estates, which passed to the king ; 
and this species of confiscation he bitterly resented, with- 
drawing from court, refusing to sit at the royal table, and in 
the council chamber observing a sullen silence. The ill-will 
which grew up between the two brothers was sedulously 
fanned by the queen, who resented the Duke*s antagonism to 
the Woodvilles : and a series of inopportune events led to 
an open rupture. After the birth of her third child, the 
Duchess Isabel fell into a state of debility which termi- 
nated fatally, not without suspicion of poison,* on the 
22nd December, 1476. Soon afterwards, the death of the 
Duke of Burgundy at Nancy left his daughter Mary 
heiress to his vast possessions ; and Clarence solicited her 
hand. He was supported with all the influence of his sister, 
Mary's mother-in-law ; and would probably have succeeded, 
but for the determined opposition of King Edward, whose 
jealousy took umbrage at the prospect of his brother's 
becoming a powerful continental prince. Thenceforward 
the two brothers were separated by a deep and constant 
hatred. At this juncture it happened that Stacey and 
Thomas Burdett, two of the duke's servants, were accused 
of dealing in sorcery, of practising against the life of the 
Lord Beauchamp, and calculating .the nativities of the king 
and prince. They were tried, sentenced, and executed, 
though both protested their innocence. Clarence im- 
mediately became their champion, and declared his belief 
that they were guiltless of the crimes alleged against them. 
Edward treated this conduct as insulting the administration 
of justice, and ordered his brother to be thrown into the 
Tower. 

When Parliament met in January, 1478, Clarence was 
arraigned before the Lords, on a charge of treason. The 
king himself conducted the prosecution and examined the 
witnesses. The allegations, apart from those connected 
with the deaths of Stacey and Burdett, were numerous. 
"That he had spread abroad injurious rumours that the 
king dealt by necromancy, and upon offence against such of 
his subjects, whom by order of law he could not destroy, he 
was accustomed to take away by poison ; That he had not 

* One Ankaret Twynho, a female servaul, vjas Vne,^» cotA'5CKs>sA.^ «sw^ 
bung on the gbarge of haviog poisoned the dvicYie^x 
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rested there, but thereby to advance himself to the king- 
dom, and for ever to disable the king and his posterity 
from the crown, had, contrary to truth, virtue, and religion, 
viper-like destroying her who gave him life, published that 
the king was a bastard, and no way capable to reign ; that 
to make this his so monstrous ambition more successful, 
and already to begin his usurpation, he had caused many 
of the king's subjects to be sworn upon the most blessed 
Sacrament to be true to him and his heirs, without any 
exception of their allegiance ; after which so solemn oaths 
he discovered to them his resolution to right himself and 
his followers, who had both suffered by the king's violent 
wresting away their estates ; and in particular to revenge 
himself upon the king, who (as he most impiously and 
falsely suggested) had by art-magic contrived to consume 
him as a candle consumed in burning." 

These charges were obviously absurd or exaggerated. 
Clarence refuted them with great warmth, and with so much 
effect that his reply was not recorded; but when a king 
prosecutes he seldom fails to obtain a verdict The peers 
found Clarence guilty; and the Duke of Buckingham, as 
Lord High Steward, sentenced him to death (February 7th). 
Execution was delayed for some days, until the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, appearing at the bar of the House 
of Lords, desired that justice might be done. Even then 
Edward shrank from the odium of the public scaffold ; and 
ten days later it was announced that the duke had died in 
the Tower (February i8th). The secret was so well kept 
that the manner of his death was never known ; for no 
credence can be given to the vulgar tradition that he was 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. It is impossible to 
acquit Edward of the guilt of this fratricide ; nor is it any 
extenuation that he was forced into it by the contrivances 
of Elizabeth and the Woodvilles. But he would appear to 
have regretted it deeply if the story be true that, aftenvards, 
when any man solicited his clemency for a criminal, he was 
wont to exclaim, "Oh, unfortunate brother, that no man 
would ask pardon for thee !" 

Clarence, like Warwick, has suffered much from the pre- 
judices of historians. Certainly, no defence can be attempted 
pf his double treachery, first against Edward his brother, and 
next against Warwick his {atlaei-\xi-\a'^ , but in those stormy 
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times, oaths of allegiance and family ties were broken with 
equal unscrupulousness,^and Clarence, if no better, was not 
worse than his contemporaries. He was an uxorious 
husband and a generous master. Of a comely person and 
easy manners, he was popular with the multitude ; but, after 
Tewkesbury, there is no proof that he meditated to make 
use of his popularity against his brother's crown, though 
he may have dreamed of eventually succeeding to it. 
Habington has sketched his character with, as it seems 
to us, much impartiality: "He was certainly," says the 
historian, " ambitious beyond proportion, which made him 
so attentive to any new counsels, and of an easy nature, 
which rendered him apt by practice to be wrought to 
mischief. He was a good master, but an uncertain friend ; 
which delivers him to us to have been, according to the 
nature of weak men, sooner persuaded by an obsequious 
flattery than a free advice. We cannot judge him of any 
evil nature, only busy and inconstant, thinking it a circum- 
stance of greatness to be still in action. He was too open- 
breasted for the court, where suspicion looks through a man 
and discovers his resolutions, though in the dark and locked 
up in secrecy. But what was his ruin, he was, whether the 
House of York or Lancaster prevailed, still second to the 
Crown ; so that his eye, by looking too stedfastly on the 
beauty of it, became unlawfully enamoured with it ; and 
that being observed by the king's jealousy, he suffered as if 
he actually had sinned." 

Clarence's death cast no shadow on the magnificence of 
Edward's court. At Christmas he had created his elder 
son, Edward Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl 
of Chester; and his younger son, Richard, Duke of York. 
Many lords and gentlemen were honoured with knighthood 
(including Littleton, the great lawyer), and the consequent 
festivities lasted for several weeks. Like all the Plantagenets, 
Edward was splendidly hospitable. It is said that when he 
lodged at Eltham two thousand persons were served daily.. 
Towards the Londoners, who had always shown a special 
affection for him and his house, he exhibited a familiar 
kindness. He would invite the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
and principal citizens to Waltham Chase, where he enter- 
tained them right royally, feasting l\verci \xi ^^ ^. ^^"asaxC^ 
lodge/' and himself seeing tiieir dirmet ^txv^^* KsAV^ 
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was always careful that an abundance of venison should be 
sent to the Lady Mayoress and the aldermen's wives. 

It must be remembered to the* honour of Edward that 
he was the patron of William Caxton, " the first English 
printer," who, having learned his art under Mansion, the 
printer of Bruges, returned to London to practise it, in 
1476, after an absence from England of five-and-thirty 
years. With the indefatigable energy which was a marked 
feature of his character, he plied his trade to the great 
advantage of himself and his countrymen, issuing book 
after book from his ever-active press. His device of " a red 
pale " — that is, a heraldic shield with a bar of red down the 
middle — was soon well known to every scholar in the 
kingdom ; and nobles and princes, as well as wealthy 
merchants and students, loved to resort to the printing- 
office he established in the Almonry at Westminster. " If it 
please any man, spiritual or temporal," was his advertise- 
ment, " to buy any pyes [piece] of two or three com- 
memorations of Salisbury all emprynted after the forms 
of this present letter, which be well and truly correct, let 
him come to Westminster into the Almonry at the red pale, 
and he shall have them good chepe."* There might be 
bought service books and sermons, "joyous and pleasant 
histories of chivalry," the " Golden Legend," the Chronicle 
of Brut, Higden's " Polychronicon," translations of the 
" Golden Legend," of Boethius " On Solitude," of " Tully " 
(dedicated to Edward IV.), as well as the "Order of 
Chivalry" (dedicated to Richard III.), the "Game of the 
Playe of the Chesse " (dedicated to the Duke of Clarence), 
"The Recueil of the Histories of Troy" (dedicated 
to Edward IV.'s sister, Margaret Duchess of Burgundy), 
and the " Canterbury Tales " of that " worshipful man, 
Geoffrey Chaucer." The ceaseless industry of Caxton 
as author and printer is as remarkable as the avidity 
with which the public rushed to purchase his produc- 
tions. All classes were alike moved by a new passion for 
culture. From wars and intrigues, from sieges and battle- 
fields, from dreary records of the prison and the scaffold, 
they turned eagerly to the pages of the historian and the 
poet. A London mercer urged Caxton to print the " Royal 
Book " of Philip le Bel. Earl Rivers, the queen's brother, 

* W' Bkde, "Life and Typography olNVVi3ii?^Q«^\.oxv" NoW^^,-ia6,v 
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translated for him the " Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers." * Tiptoft, the " Butcher " Earl of Worcester, a 
man of unusual learning, who had studied at the Italian 
universities, and whose graceful Latinity won the praise of 
^neas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.), was one of his earlier friends ; 
Richard of Gloucester among his later. Upwards of sixty 
books passed through the press of this able and active man 
between 1474, when he established himself at Westminster, 
and 149 1, the date of his death. 

Resuming the public annals of the time, we note that, 
in 1480, war broke out between England and Scotland. 
Edward had betrothed his daughter Cicely to the son and 
heir of the King of Scotland ; his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 
to the Dauphin of France. With Cicely Edward gave a 
dowry of twenty thousand marks, payable in instalments, 
which at first were regularly discharged, though neither the 
prince nor the princess had reached a marriageable age. In 
1478 they were suspended. The rupture that took place 
between the two kings is ascribed by some authorities to the 
intrigues of Lewis XI., who sought an excuse for the non- 
performance of the Dauphin's contract ; by others it is said 
to have originated in Edward's attempt to profit by the 
dissensions that had arisen between James III. and his 
nobles. Certain it is that the quarrel assumed a personal 
character. Edward denounced James for his breach of 
faith ; James branded Edward as a robber. In the spring 
of 1480 James led his army across the border, and Edward 
ordered his brother of Gloucester to march against him. 

In the war that ensued, Edward gained a great advan- 
tage from the disordered state of Scotland. James, who 
was a patron of arts and letters, had no love for the society 
of his rude and uncultivated nobles, and sought the company 
of musicians, architects, and scholars, whom his liberality 
attracted to his court. Hence the Scotch aristocracy held 
him in great aversion, and his own brothers, the Duke of 
Albany and the Earl of Mar, were among the disaffected. 
As a measure of precaution, James suddenly arrested them, 
throwing the one into the castle of Edinburgh, the other 
into that of Craigmillar. Albany contrived to escape to 
Paris; Mar was accused of magical practices against tko. 

* From the French ofjehan de "Je^xvTO^ft. 
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king, tried, condemned, and put to death. When hostilities 
broke out, Albany came to England, and solicited the 
protection of Edward; protesting that his brother was 
illegitimate, he proclaimed himself King of Scotland (June, 
1482). And he agreed, if Edward placed him upon the 
throne, to surrender the town and castle of Berwick ; to 
hold his crown as the vassal of the English king; to 
renounce the national alliance with France ; and to wed, if 
the Church would permit, for he had divorced one wife and 
recently married another, the Princess Cicely. These 
conditions accepted, he accompanied the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, at the head of a fine army of twenty-two 
thousand men, laid siege to Berwick. The town at once 
surrendered, but the castle made an obstinate defence. 
Meanwhile James, who had undertaken a second expedition 
into England, had advanced as far as Lauder. There the 
Scottish nobles had assembled in the church to consult 
together. Cochrane, an architect, whom James had made 
Earl of Mar, imprudently joined them, was instantly seized, 
and, with six other of the royal favourites who were dragged 
from the king's tent, hanged upon Lauder Bridge. The 
confederates then disbanded the army, and returned with 
James as their prisoner to Edinburgh, where they compelled 
him to grant a full pardon for the murder of his friends. 

Albany and Gloucester, as soon as they heard of these 
events, marched upon the capital. They were joj^ully 
received, and everything promised fair for the success of 
Albany's projects. But whether he was seized with some 
sudden compunction, or whether he felt doubtful of the 
support that his countrymen might give him, he abandoned 
his ambitious pretensions, and limited himself to demanding 
a pardon and the restoration of his honours and dignities 
(August 2nd). For the satisfaction of his ally, he stipulated 
that Berwick should be surrendered, and that the provost 
and magistrates of Edinburgh should give security for the 
repayment of the instalments which had been received of 
the Princess Cicely's dower. Then, pledging himself to 
future loyalty and obedience, he submitted to the King ; 
and the two brothers, as an outward token of their new- 
born amity, rode to Holyrood on one horse and slept in the 
same bed. 

li this termination of Edward's matrimonial speculation 
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for his younger daughter was hardly satisfactory, what shall 
be said of that in which his daughter Elizabeth was con- 
cerned ? Her contract to the Dauphin was regarded with 
much pride by the queen, and to Edward himself it was a 
matter of great contentment. When the Princess had 
completed her twelfth year, it was expected that Lewis 
would have sent for her, and have settled upon her, according 
to agreement, an annuity of sixty thousand francs. Four 
years passed, and still Lewis evaded the fulfilment of his 
compact. Edward, in the meantime, suffered himself to 
be beguiled by the French monarch's crafty excuses. 
Towards the close of 1482, he was suddenly awakened. 
The Princess Mary of Burgundy, who had borne her 
husband Maximilian two children, Philip and Margaret, was 
killed by a fall from her horse. Lewis immediately demanded 
Margaret's hand for the Dauphin. After some hesitation 
his proposal was accepted, and Margaret was delivered to 
the commissioners of Lewis, with a valuable portion of her 
brother's inheritance as her dower (December, 1482). 

When the news of this perfidy reached Edward, he broke 
forth in a storm of passion, and swore that he would have 
his revenge. Calling together his council, he declared his 
intention of invading France, and in this design he was 
heartily supported by all his subjects. But though still in 
the prime of life, a long course of gross self-indulgence had 
weakened his constitution; and his wrath and disappoint- 
ment bringing on an intermittent fever,* the most dangerbus 
symptoms rapidly declared themselves. "Perceiving his 
doom inevitable," says Habington, "and no hope of the 
least reprieve, he began to order business as fully as the 
shortness of the time would licence. The great affair of his 
soul, and indeed the only that is necessary, he committed 
to the mercy of his Redeemer ; and by the Sacraments then 
in use with the Church of England, and a real contrition, 
he laboured for a full expiation of the crimes and errors of his 
life." Between his favourite ministers, Stanley and Hastings, 
and the queen and her family, he effected a reconciliation ; 
and he exhorted them and their brother-nobles " to amity and 
concord, by which the nation would flourish in greatness 
abroad and safety at home." With many protestations of 

* His mortal illness is variously ascribed to grief, poison, and^^xo^^aX^ 
No grounds appear for supposing him to have VJeti pov&oxAdu 
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penitence,* he expired at Westminster, on the 9th of April, 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age. On the same 
day, his body, with the face, arms, and breast uncovered, 
was exposed for ten hours, that all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Mayor and aldermen of London, might 
see that life had departed. Afterwards it was dressed in 
the robes of royalty ; priests read the psalter over it ; knights 
and bannerets, clad in long black gowns and hoods, watched 
around it The mass of requiem was duly chanted. At 
the funeral the Earl of Lincoln, the dead king's nephew, 
took the post of chief-mourner ; and prominent places were 
occupied by the Marquis of Dorset and Lord Hastings. 
Finally, the long procession went by water to Windsor, and 
the royal dead was interred with all the funeral pomp of 
kings in St. George's Chapel. 

Edward was one of the most accomplished, and, until a 
life of pleasure diseased his frame and afflicted him with 
a laborious corpulence, one of the handsomest men of 
his time. He was also one of the most indolent, though 
capable, in great emergencies, of prompt and vigorous 
action. His licentiousness was conspicuous in an age not 
famous for rigid morality. He indulged in the luxuries of the 
table to an extent which provoked very general censure. But 
his affability and ease of manner secured him the favour of 
all who approached him, and frequently obtained the con- 
donation of his vices. As a statesman he did not excel, for 
he was unable to conceive or pursue any broad and far-seeing 
policy ; as a captain, he was rather fortunate than illustrious. 
He had little respect for his word or the word of others \ 

♦ It may have been a recollection of the king's dying words which led 
Skelton, in his poem "On the Death of Edward IV.," to put the following 
lament into his mouth : 

I made the Tower strong, I wist not why. 
Knew not for whom. I purchased Tattersal ; • 
I strengthened Dover on the mountain high. 
And London I convoked to fortify her wall ; 
I made Nottingham a palace-royal, 
Windsor, Eltham, and many other mo ; 
Yet at the last I went from them all, 
Et ecce nunc in pulvere donnio / 
"Where is now my conquest and royal array? 
Where be my coursers and my horses high ? 
Where is my mirth, my solace, and my play? 
As vanity is nought, all is wandered away 1 

a A castle in Lincolnshire. 
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and though not naturally reckless, he could shed blood 
freely when his interests or his passions were concerned. 
As a ruler, he was uncertain, arbitrary, and suspicious. He 
introduced a system of espionage of the most rigorous kind. 
Every official was required to report on the conduct of all 
around him. Constitutional government in his reign suffered 
many heavy blows ; and he laid, broad and deep, the founda- 
tions of that despotism which the Tudors carried to such a 
height. 

By his queen, Elizabeth, Edward left two sons — Edward, 
in his twelfth year, who succeeded him ; and Richard, in his 
eleventh, Duke of York and Earl Marshal. Married in his 
fifth year to Anne, the daughter and heiress of John Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, he became entitled to the great 
estates of that nobleman. Five of the king's daughters 
survived him. The eldest, Elizabeth, eventually married 
Henry VH. ; Cicely, who had been intended for the wife of 
the Prince of Scotland, married John, Lord Wells, in 1487, 
and, after his death, in 1503, a private gentleman, one 
Sir John Kime, of the Isle of Wight;* Anne, who had 
been promised to Philip of Burgundy, married Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Catherine, the expected bride 
of the Infanta of Spain, found a husband in William 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon ; Bridget became a nun at Dart- 
ford. His daughter Margaret died when an infant .; Mary 
was betrothed to the King of Denmark, but died before the 
marriage was completed. 



* Sir John Kime and his wife retired to East Standen, near Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, where the Lady Cicely died, August 24th, 1507, in her 
thirty-eighth year. She was buried in the Abbey of Quarr, 



[Bishop Kennet records the following *' Remarkable Occurrences " in the 
reign of Edward IV. : 

' ' In the beginning of this Government it rained blood in Bedfordshire, 
the red drops appearing on some linen that was hung out to be dried. 

"In the seventh year of the king's reign, the people had an extravagant 
way of adorning their feet, which was thought of such ill consequence, that 
a proclamation was put forth against it. They wore the beaks or pikes of 
their shoes so long, that it incumbered them in their walking, and they were 
forced to tie them up to their knees ; the fine gentlemen did it with chains 
of silver, or silver-gilt, and those who could not afford to be at the charge of 
them with silk laces, which ridiculous fashion had been in vogue evex ^\\nr». 
the year 1382, above fourscore years, and now *VNaspioYv^\\ft.^ tat^^^^ss^- 
feiture of twenty ^b^ngSf and the pain of cursing b>} X^x^ c\tx^. 
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"This year the king concluded a league with Henry, King of Castile, 
nnd John, Ring of Am^on, at the conclusion of which he allowed that certain 
Cotswold sheep should be transported into Spain, where the breed so in- 
creased, and the wool was so much finer than that of England, that King 
Exl ward's complacency for the King of Spain has been very detrimental to 
his own country. 

" In his seventeenth year there was so dreadful a plague, that historians 
relate more people were destroyed by it than by fifteen years' war before. 

"In his nineteenth year, Robert Bifield, Esq., one of the sheriffs of 
London, was fined Fifty Pounds by the Court of Aldermen, for affronting 
the Lx)rd Mayor, which it seems was only in kneeling too near him at prayers 
in Paul's Church. 

' ' In the following year two notorious thieves were pressed to death for 
robbing St. Martin's-le-Grand Church in London, and three others of the 
gang hanged and burnt." 

A list of the most eminent writers in Edward's reign may be added : 
Dame Juliana Bemers, the supposed author of "The ^ykys of Hawking 
and Hunting" (i486) ; Sir John Fortescue; JohnTiptoft, Earl of Worcester; 
John Milverton, a Carmelite friar ; Thomas Kent, a philosopher ; Dr. 
Thomas Milling, Bishop of Hereford ; Roger Albanus ; and John Hard}'ng 
(a.d. 1465), author of "A Chronicle in Metre from y« first Begynning of 
Englande unto ye Reigne of Edwarde y« Fourth."] 
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CHAPTER II. 

A THREE-MONTHS* KING. 

Immediately upon the death of Edward IV., the council 
assembled and made proclamation of the succession of his 
eldest son, by the style of Edward V. The young prince, 
then about thirteen years of age, was at Ludlow Castle, 
on the Welsh frontier, accompanied by his ilncle. Earl 
Rivers, and his uterine brother. Lord Grey, ostensibly for 
the purpose of keeping the Welsh in good order; but in 
reality, that he might be trained under the influence of his 
maternal relatives. Nothing could be more unfortunate for 
the boy-king, than that he should thus begin his reign in the 
midst of the suspicion and hostility excited by the queen 
and the Woodvilles. It was anticipated that during his 
minority the queen would endeavour to wield the royal 
power j and her enemies looked eagerly towards the Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Duke of Buckingham (lineal repre- 
sentative of Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest son of 
Edward III.), as the two nobles best able to counteract her 
ambitious designs. Alarm was taken at Elizabeth's first 
proposal, that Edward should be escorted from Ludlow to 
London by a large army. Lord Hastings, who, though the 
favourite minister of the late king, and sincerely devoted to 
the interests of his sons, was bitterly opposed to the Wood- 
villes, inquired against what enemy was the young king to 
be defended? Who were his foes? Not his uncle, 
Gloucester ; not the Lord Stanley j not himself I Was not 
this proposed military force intended not so much for the 
king's safety as the destruction of the nobility? For 
himself, he threatened to cross the seas, if great ivvivssfck^Ts. <^1 
armed men were gathered about the Couil oxv ^.^x^\e*x."^^^^ 
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was obviously futile. The queen and her friends were 
compelled to yield, and orders were sent to Ludlow that the 
royal retinue should not exceed two thousand horse. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Gloucester, who, since the 
death of Clarence, is supposed to have fixed his eye on the 
Crown, repaired to York with a train of six hundred knights 
and esquires, dressed in mourning, and celebrated the ob- 
sequies of his deceased brother with unusual magnificence 
in the stately minster. He then summoned the gentlemen 
of the county to take an oath of fealty to his nephew, 
setting them the example by' first taking the oath himsel£ 
He hastened also to despatch letters with assurances of duty 
and allegiance to the king, with expressions of friendship 
and affection for the Earl Rivers, and of condolence and 
sympathy with the widowed queen. As on his deathbed 
Edward had specially commended the care of his son and 
his son's kingdom to the duke, he prepared at once to set 
out for London. On the 29th April he arrived at North- 
ampton, where he learned that the young Edward had 
reached Stony Stratford, about ten miles in advance of him. 
He was received, however, with every mark of courtesy and 
respect by Earl Rivers and Lord Grey, who submitted to 
his approval the instructions which had been issued for the 
royal entry into the metropolis. In the evening they were 
joined by the Duke of Buckingham, who brought with him 
three hundred horse. After supper Earl Rivers and Lord 
Grey retired to rest, very well satisfied with their reception ; 
and the two dukes, holding a private consultation, agreed 
upon the procedure of the morrow. 

When that morrow came, Rivers and Grey found that 
every outlet from the town had been closely guarded, and 
that they themselves were under arrest. In vain they 
remonstrated with the dukes, who accused the earl of being 
one of those who had laboured to alienate the king's mind 
from them, and stir up a dissension between the king and 
his nobles, that he might bring them and their families to 
confusion. They then mounted their horses and rode to 
Stony Stratford, where, being admitted to the royal presence, 
they bent the knee, and professed their profound loyalty 
and attachment. The royal progress to London was at 
once resumed ; but before the king was clear of the town, 
the dukes apprehended Vivs confidential servants, Sir Thomas 
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Vaughan and Sir Richard Hawte, dismissed his retinue, and 
by proclamation forbade any to return under penalty of 
death. The young sovereign, alarmed at their violent 
measures, burst into tears ; but the two princes entreated 
him to place confidence in them, and assured him that they 
had taken only such precautions as the treachery of the 
Woodvilles rendered necessary. With Edward in their 
company, they returned to Northampton ; and despatched 
their few prisoners, under a strong guard, to Pontefract Castle. 
Arbitrary and high-handed as these proceedings were, 
they received some justification from the circumstance that 
large quantities of arms and armour were discovered among 
the baggage of Earl Rivers and the royal attendants ; and 
it is safe to infer that the two dukes did but anticipate the 
queen's party in having recourse to violence. A struggle 
between the two factions was inevitable from the moment 
of Edward's death. It ended as it did because Gloucester 
and Buckingham far excelled their enemies in resolution, 
promptitude, and ability. Any schemes of ambition 
formed by Gloucester must at the outset have been of the 
vaguest ; and his action was probably dictated by the 
instinct of self-preservation. Had he not struck down the 
Woodvilles they would have struck down him ; and in this 
knowledge he dealt the first blow, and dealt it with character- 
istic vigour and completeness. As soon as the intelligence 
of the arrest of her kinsmen reached Queen Elizabeth, dis- 
mayed and confused, she threw up the game ; and with her 
son Richard and her daughter, retired into the Sanctuary 
at Westminster. With less excusable pusillanimity, the 
Marquis of Dorset, her eldest son, who held the important 
post of Constable of the Tower, abandoned his trust, and 
also betook himself to the Sanctuary (May 3rd). Before 
day broke, the Lord Chancellor, Rotherham Archbishop of 
York, called up his servants, and carried to the queen the 
great seal ; a breach of duty which was afterwards punished 
by his dismissal from office. Finding Elizabeth in sore 
distress, so that her long fair hair, so renowned for its beauty, 
escaped from her widow's hood and veil, and streaming 
over her person, swept on the ground, he informed her of a 
comforting message, which he had received from Lord 
Hastings during the night. " Ah, woe worth him I" exclaimed 
the queen, ** for it is he that goeth abouX. Xo ^^^X\q^ \Skft. ^ssSi 
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r.iy blood.' " Madam,' replied the archbishop, " be of 
::.*'jd L.-Lcr ; I asv.:rc yju, if ihey crown any other king than 
\u\M u'.^lcit son, Y.h-.in ihey have with them, we will on the 
hiorrov/ crown i^is ijiuii^-cr, whom you have with you here. 
And Hltc i5 the urc^t seal, which in likewise as your noble 
hu-'.^ani ^r^vc it t j me, so I deliver it to vou for the use of 
\ ::r -jri." Therewith he delivered it to the queen, and 
c:t;>»arted from lier " in the dawning of day ;" and when he 
o;-i:ned his window, and looked forth on the Thames, he 
saw by tlie li^rht of the fresh May morning that its broad 
stream was covered with boats full of armed men, whom 
Gloucester had set to watch that no one repaired to the 
queen's asylum.t 

Next day, the 4th, the young king entered London. At 
Hornsea Park he was met by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
splendid in robes of scarlet, followed by five hundred mounted 
citizens, attired in violet. Edward was clothed in a long 
mantle of blue velvet, but his attendants still wore mourning. 
In front of him rode Gloucester, bare-headed,} frequently 
cr)ing, with a loud voice : ** Behold your king and sovereign !* 
With all the honours of royalty he was conducted through 
the City to the Bishop of London's Palace, § where he im- 
mediately received the homage of the prelates and nobles 
1 ire sent. Within a few days a great council was summoned 
*'to settle the government." As the king's uncle, the next 
jirince of the blood, and a person of " eminent judgment 
and courage," the Duke of Gloucester was appointed Pro- 
tector of the kingdom during the young sovereign's minority ; 
and he assumed the exalted titles of " brother and uncle of 
kings, protectour and defensour, grete chamberlayne, con- 
stable, and lord high admiral of England." The great 
seal was given to the Bishop of Lincoln. Hastings was 
continued as Lord Chamberlain; and he had contributed 
so largely to the revolution, which, as he said, had cost no 
more blood than a cut finger, that he could not have been 

* The archl^ishop, bccominjj sensible of his error, went again to Elizabeth, 
and prcvjiiUrd upon her to return the great seal ; but his breach of trust was 
not lor}M'.'<;n. 

t Ao'.ording to the Croyland chronicler this incident occurred on the 
Mond.'iy following the execution of Hastings. 

X I'rotector nihil reverent iae, quod capitc nudato, genu flecto aliove 
quoliljct corporis li:ibitu in subdito excgiti regi nepoti suo facere distulit aut 
kiecusavit.— r;t/«/. Chron. Cr&yL, 566, 
I f liaU say9 Ibc bishop of Ely s. 
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conveniently passed over. But every partisan of the queen 
and the Woodvilles was summarily dismissed. The young 
king's coronation was fixed for June 22nd, and a Parliament 
was summoned to meet on the 25th. 

Richard now enjoyed all the power and reality of royalty, 
and this with the entire consent and approval of the people. 
But he and his council were still suspicious of the queen's 
party, and he was really convinced, or he professed to be- 
lieve, that they meditated a conspiracy against him. He was 
resolute that they should not succeed in their designs ; and, 
as a preliminary st^p, desired to get into his hands the 
young Duke of York. He therefore proposed to the council 
that he should be removed from sanctuary.* The proposal 
occasioned a vehement debate. Eventually it was decided 
that there might be " sanctuary men and women ;" but as 
children could commit no crime for which an asylum was 
needed, the privileges of sanctuary could not extend to 
them. Therefore the Duke of Gloucester, as Lord Pro- 
tector, might possess himself of his nephew by force if he 
chose. Armed men were in attendance to act on the 
council's decision, but many reasons induced Richard to 
trust to persuasion ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with some of the nobles, was sent to prevail upon Elizabeth 
to surrender her son. On arriving in her presence, the 
archbishop urged that the young king required his brother's 
company, being melancholy without a playfellow. " Troweth 
the Protector — ah 1 pray God he may prove a protector I " 
exclaimed Elizabeth — " that the king doth lack a playfellow ? 
Can none be found to play with the king but only his 
brother, which hath no wish to play because of sickness ? as 
though princes, as young as they be, could not play without 
their peers — or children could not play without their 
kindred, with whom (for the most part) they agree worse 
than with strangers 1 " After some further discussion, she 

* "Wherefore incontinent at the next meeting of the lords at the council 
ne proposed unto them that it was a heinous deed of the queen, and pro- 
ceeding of great malice towards the king's councillors, that she should keep 
in sanctuary the king's brother from him, whose special pleasure and com- 
fort were to have his brother with him. And that (by her done), to none 
other intent but to bring all the lords in obloquy and murmur of the people ; 
as though they were not to be trusted with the king's brother, that by the 
assent of the nobles of the land were appointed, as \VveVaxv^?kT«ax^sXViSKsA^^ 
o the tuition of his own royal person. —Sib. Tn.QiAiw'& "1110^^% 
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said : " My lord, and all my lords now present, I will not be 
so suspicious as to mistrust your truth." And taking her 
son by the hand : " Lo, here is this gentleman," she said, 
" whom I doubt would be safely kept by me, if I were per- 
mitted ; and well do I know there be some such deadly 
enemies to my blood, that, if they wist where any lay in 
their own bodies, they would let it out if they could. The 
desire of a kingdom knoweth no kindred ; brothers have 
been brothers' bane, and may the nephews be sure of the 
uncle ! Each of these children is safe while they be asunder. 
If one be safe, they are both secure, but being both together 
they are in great danger. But notwithstanding, I do here 
deliver him, and his brother in him, to your keeping, of 
whom I shall ask him again at all times before God and the 
world. I am confident of your fidelity, and have no reason 
to distrust your wisdom, power, or ability to keep him, if 
you will make use of your resolution when it is required." 
Turning to her child, she said : " Farewell, mine own sweet 
son, the Almighty be thy Protector ! Let me kiss thee 
once more before we part, for God knows when we shall 
kiss again." And having kissed him, she blessed him, and 
turned from him and wept, and so went her way, leaving 
the child with the lords weeping also for her departure.* 
The young duke was then conducted to the Tower, whither 
the king had been previously removed; and beyond the 
precincts of that gloomy fortress neither brother was ever 
seen again. (June, 1483.) 

Hastings had hitherto been an active supporter of 
Gloucester's schemes, actuated by his jealousy and dislike 
of the Woodvilles. But whether he grew apprehensive of his 
own safety, or took umbrage at the Protector's great authority, 
he now meditated a change of front, and privately consulted 
with the queen's partisans on the best means of withdrawing 
the young king from Richard's grasp. But he had neither 
the astuteness nor the stern resolution of the Protector. 
While he was assuring Lord Stanley that he had secured the 
services of a confidential agent,t who made him acquainted 

* Hall : Sir Thomas More. Hall, for Edward V.'s reign, closely follows 
Sir Thomas More, who derived his information from Cardinal Morton. 
The speech put into the mouth of Elizabeth was probably written by More 
himself, for the Croyland chronicler states that Elizabeth, sensible of the 
foliy of resistance, affected a cheerful acquiescence in the demand. 

t This was Catesby, Ricbaxd's most devoted and unscrupulous foUower. 
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with the most secret designs of the Protector, the latter easily 
read his intentions and completely baffled them. To amuse 
his enemies, he issued a summons to forty-eight lords and 
commoners to attend and receive knighthood, preparatory to 
the boy-king's coronation, while he despatched orders to his 
retainers in the North to repair to London for his defence 
against the murderous projects of the queen and her kins- 
men. And all his preparations being made, he was again 
the first to strike. The usually received account of the 
remarkable scene that ensued, made familiar to all of us by 
the genius of Shakespeare,* is Sir Thomas Morels. It 
runs as follows : 

The Protector called a great council at the Tower on 
Friday, the 13th of June, on pretence of concluding all things 
for the coronation, which drew on apace, the pageants being 
making day and night at Westminster, and victuals killed 
ready for it The lords of this council assembled early in 
the morning, and sat close to their business to settle every- 
thing for that solemnity. The Protector came about nine 
o'clock to them, and having saluted all the lords very 
courteously, excused himself for coming to them so late, 
saying that he had played the sluggard this morning. Then 
he sat down and discussed awhile with them about the 
business in hand, and was very pleasant and jocose in all 
his speeches. To the Bishop of Ely he said : " My tord, 
you have very good strawberries in your garden at Holborn, 
I desire you to let us have a dish to dinner." " Gladly, my 
lord, will I do that," replied the bishop ; " I wish I had some 
better thing as ready for your service as they." And there- 
upon sent his servant in all haste for a dish of strawberries. 
After this, having opened the business of the" council, he 
requested the lords to excuse his absence for awhile. 

In about an hour he returned again, but with such an 
angry countenance, knitting his brows, frowning and biting 
his lips, that the whole council were amazed at the sudden 
change. Sitting down, he was silent for some minutes, then 
he asked, what punishment did they deserve who had plotted 
against the life of one who was so near in blood to the king 
as himself, and, moreover, was entrusted with the protection 
of the king's person and realm. The lords were confounded, 
but Hastings lightly replied,^ that they deserved to be. 

♦ See " Richard 111.," Acl 111. S»c. v 
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punished as heinous traitors. " That sorceress, my brother*s 
wife," said the duke, " and others with her, see how they 
have wasted my body by their sorcery and witchcraft !" and 
therewith he bared his left arm, and showed them his arm, 
fleshless, dry, and withered, as it had always been.* He 
then accused as one of the queen's accomplices a certain 
Jane Shore, who had been one of the late king's mistresses, 
and after his death had become the paramour of Hastings. 

The Chamberlain had listened with satisfaction to the 
charge brought against the queen, whom he regarded with a 
strong antipathy; but the name of Shore's wife roused 
within him a very different feeling. Moreover, he knew 
that she was absolutely innocent of the practices of which 
she was accused. He replied, nevertheless, with caution : 
" If," he said, " if they have indeed done any such thing, 
they deserve to be both severely punished." " What 1" cried 
the duke, " dost thou answer me with ifs and andsy as if I 
charged them falsely ? I tell thee they have done it, and 
that will I make good upon thy body, traitor ! " Therewith 
he struck his fist violently upon the council table ; and the 
chamber was filled immediately with armed men, shouting, 
"Treason ! treason !" Turning to Hastings, the Protector 
said : * * I arrest thee, traitor." " What, me, my lord ?" "Yea, 
thou, traitor," replied Richard. In the confusion, which had 
been preconcerted, a blow was aimed at the Lord Stanley 
with a pole-axe, and he only partially avoided it by slipping 
under the table ; his head was wounded so sorely that the 
blood ran about his ears. He was afterwards arrested, with 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, and others, who 
were all thrown into the Tower ; while Hastings was ordered 
to prepare instantly for death, the Protector having sworn 
by St. Paul that he would not dine until his head was offlf 

* Glou, Look how I am bewitched ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up ; 
And this is Edward s wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 

Richard III., Act III, Sc. 4. 

t Of course this disastrous termination of a brilliant career gave free 
play to the superstitious imagination of the age. Hall, the chronicler, 
writes : "The night before his death the Lord Stanley sent to him (Hastings) 
a trusty messenger at midnight in all haste, requiring him to rise and ride 
awiiy with him, for he was disposed utterly no longer to abide, for he had 
8 fearful dream, in the which he XhougJoX a. boac with his tusks so rased 
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He was shrived by the first priest that could be found, 
hurried to the chapel green within the Tower, and a log of 
timber intended for some repairs being converted into a 
block, his head was severed from his body.* 

It is difficult to believe that Sir Thomas More has not 
introduced into his narrative, as if they were facts, some of 
the reports set afloat, probably, after Richard's death and 
the accession of Henry VII. The incident of the exhibition 
of the " lean and withered arm ^ is surely incredible ; so 
obvious a stage trick would have provoked contemptuous 
laughter. No reference is made to it by the Croyland 
chronicler, who simply says : " The Protector having with 
singular cunning divided the council, so that part should 
sit at Westminster and part at the Tower, where the king 
was, Hastings, coming to the Tower to the council, was by 
his command beheaded. Thomas Archbishop of York, 
and John Bishop of Ely, although on account of their order 
their lives were spared, were imprisoned in separate castles 
in Wales." To these particulars Fabyan adds that " an out- 
cry, by Gloucester's assent, of treason, was made in the outer 
chamber ; that the Lord Protector rose up and yede himself 

them both by the heads that the blood ran about both their shoulders ; and 
for as much as the Protector gave the boar for his cognisance, he imagined 
that it should be he. This dream made such a fearful impression in his 
heart that he was thoroughly determined no longer to tarry, but had his 
horse ready if the Lord Hastings would go with him ; so that they would 
ride so far that night that they should be out of danger by the next day. 
'Ah good lord,' quoth the Lord Hastings to the messenger, 'leanethmy 
lord thy master so much to such trifles, and hath such faith in dreams, 
which either his own fear phantasieth, or do rise in the night's rest by reason 
of the day's thought? Tell him it is plain witchcraft to believe in such 
dreams, which, if they were taken of things to come, why thinketh he not 
that we might as likely make them true by our going, if we were caught and 
brought back (as friends fail fliers), for then had the boar a cause likely to 
rase us with his tusks, as folks that have fled for some falsehood, wherefore 
either is there peril, nor none there is deed, or if any be it is rather in going 
than abiding. And if we should needs fall in peril one way or other, yet 
had I liefer that men should say it were by other men's falsehood, than 
think it were either our own fault or faint feeble heart ; and therefore go to 
thy master and commend me to him, and say that I pray him to be merry 
and liave no fear, for I assure him I am assured of the man he wotteth of, 
as I am sure of mine own hand.' ' God send grace,' quoth the messenger, 
and so departed. Certain it is also that in riding toward the Tower the 
same morning in which he was beheaded, his horse that he accustomed to 
ride on stumbled with him twice or thrice almost to the falling ; which thing, 
though it happen daily to whom no mischance is toward, yet hath it been 
an old evil token observed as a going toward mischief." 

* The head and body of Hastings were interred in St. Geot^^^!?* O^a?^'^ 
Windsor, beside the body of King Edward W,— YAB^Mi\» ^, i«i» 
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to the chamber door, and there received in such persons as 
he had before appointed to execute his malicious purpose; 
and that in this stirring the Lord Stanley was hurt in the 
face, and kept awhile under hold." Not less difficult is it to 
believe that the execution of Hastings was ordered because 
Jane Shore had combined with the widowed queen to waste 
the Protector's body " by witchcraft and sorcery." There 
seems reason to conclude that Hastings and Bishop Morton 
had entered, along with the queen, into a conspiracy against 
Richard (in which Jane Shore was also involved), as we have 
already stated ; and that he anticipated it by his bold and 
sudden movement.* 

According to More, on the same day that Hastings fell, 
Ratcliffe, one of the Protector's most devoted servants, 
entered the castle of Pomfret with a body of armed men, and 
took into his custody Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and 
Sir Richard Hawte. The spectators were informed that they 
had been guilty of treason, but no explanations were offered, 
no legal forms (it is said) were observed. A scaffold was 
hastily constructed, and their heads were struck off. A few 
days later Earl Rivers suffered. Ratcliffe delivered a letter 
from Gloucester to the mayor and citizens of York, in which 
the traitorous designs of Queen Elizabeth and the Wood- 
villcs were strongly denounced; and proclamations were 
issued in the northern counties, where the House of York 
still retained its influence, commanding all men to rise and 
repair to London, under the Earl of Northumberland and the 
Lord Neville, "to assist in subduing, correcting, and punishing 
the queen, her blood, and other her adherents, who intended 
to murder and destroy the Protector and his cousin the Duke 
of Buckingham, and the old royal blood of the realm." 

Having openly charged Jane Shore with sorcery, the 
Protector could not allow her to escape impunished. She 
was arrested and thrown into the Tower, and her property, 
valued at two thousand or three thousand marks, was confis- 
cated. A few days later she was brought before the 
council, and accused of having " endeavoured the ruin and 
destruction of the Protector in several ways," and particu- 

* So Mr. Laing says : " The artificial glare with which the whole is sur- 
rounded generates a suspicion that some treason was detected and punished 
— a conspiracy in which Morton had participated with Hastings, and was 
therefore desirous to remove from view." — A/>p, to Henry's Great BriiaiMi 
3ui. 417. 
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larly "by witchcraft had decayed his body, and with the 
Lord Hastings had contrived to assassinate him." This 
indictment, however, fell to the ground, and her offence was 
reduced to that of lewd living. Accordingly, she was 
handed over to the Bishop of London to do public penance 
for her sin on Sunday morning in St PauPs Church. 
Clothed in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, and 
a cross borne before her, she was led in procession from 
the episcopal palace to the cathedral, where she made open 
confession of her fault. The moral effect of the exhibition 
was marred by the beauty of the penitent, which produced 
upon the multitude an impression similar to that which the 
charms of Fhryne produced upon her judges. She being a 
beautiful and handsome woman, says More, wanting nothing 
in her face but a little blush, this shameful act supplied 
that so well that she appeared the lovelier for it. Historians 
are not agreed as to Richard's motives in ordering this 
public exhibition. Lingard suggests that it served to direct 
popular attention to the unbounded libertinism of the late 
king. But while allowing that Gloucester was partly actu- 
ated by personal reasons, it is feasible to conjecture that he 
was desirous also of raising the public standard of morality, 
which had declined rapidly during his brother's reign.* It 
is noticeable that among all the calumnies heaped upon him 
by his enemies he is never accused of profligate living. For 
our own part, we cannot but wonder at the sympathy which 
some of our writers exhibit with a woman who left her hus- 
band to become a king's concubine, and on the death of that 
king accepted the position of a nobleman's mistress. 

Richard appears, after some hesitation, to have made up 
his mind to seize upon the crown. Conscious of the ability 
to govern, he yearned to occupy a position in which his 
right to govern would be indisputable. It may be supposed 
that he did not come to this decision until after a prolonged 
mental struggle. The measures he had hitherto adopted 

* We may cite here Caxton's complaint in " The Boke of the Order of 
Chyvalry or Knighthood :" •' O ye knights of England, where is the custom 
and usage of noble chivalry that was used in those days ? What do you 
now but go to the baynes fbaths] and play at dice? And some, not well- 
advised, use not honest and good rule, again all order of knighthood. . . . 
I would demand a question, if I should not displease : How many knights 
ben there now in England that have th' use and th' exercise of a knight — 
that is, to wit, that he knoweth his horse, and his hotsa b-vrevl \ ^Nij^\kCi"?fc, 
and a due seaich. should be made, there should be iQSca>f \o>\xA^\L\JKaX>8ic^a^' 
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seem to have been dictated by the pressure of ciFCnm- 
stances ; they were forced upon him by the attitude of the 
WoodvilleS) and the antagonism of Hastings and Bishop 
Morton. But in thus securing his authority as Lord Pro- 
tector, he had gone too far to retreat He had excited a 
feeling of unrest and suspicion which could be crushed only 
by a decisive act. Having once resolved on occupying thie 
throne, he proceeded with his customary energy and unspar- 
ing strength. An excuse was necessary; he found it in the 
supposed illegitimacy of Edward's children. Rumours were 
spread abroad that the late king's marriage with Elizabeth 
was invalid, and consequently that its offspring were illegiti- 
mate. The old story, originally invented by Clarence, was 
revived, " that Edward, though the reputed son of the Duke 
of York, was in reality the fruit of an adulterous intercourse 
between his mother Cicely and a knight in the service of 
her husband." Meanwhile, a large armed force was rapidly 
and secretly collected in and around London — the Welsh 
retainers of the Duke of Buckingham, and Gloucester's own 
Yorkshire levies, numbering in all some twenty thousand 
men. At length all was ready for the explosion, and on 
Sunday, June 22nd, Dr. Shaw, the brother of the Lord 
Mayor, and a preacher of good repute, was ordered to 
divulge the Protector's object in a sermon at St. Paul's 
Cross.* 

Dr. Shaw chose for his text the third verse of the fourth 
chapter of the Book of Wisdom : " Bastard slips shall not 
take deep root." From various examples he argued that 
children were seldom permitted to enjoy the fruit of their 
father's iniquity. Then he alluded to the well-known 
licentiousness of the late king, who, he declared, had been 
accustomed to promise marriage with every woman with 
whom he could not otherwise prevail. Thus, in the early 
part of his reign, he had not hesitated to wed privately 
Eleanor, the widow of the Lord Boteler of Sudeley,t and 
aftenvards had married in similar secrecy Elizabeth, the 
widow of Sir John Grey. This second contract he had 

* This was a pulpit erected in the open air at the north-east comer of 
St. Paul's Churchyard. A gallery was placed against the choir of the cathe- 
dral for the reception of illustrious personages, but the main body of hearers 
stood or sat m the area in front. 

t This statement is repeated by Sir George Buck, on the authority of 
I^hilip de Comines Iliv.iv.). 
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thought proper eventually to acknowledge; but such acknow- 
ledgment could not annul the prior right of the Lady Eleanor, 
who, in the eyes of God and man, was really his lawful wife. 
Hence he concluded that Elizabeth, though admitted as 
Queen of England, could not be considered as other than a 
concubine ; and that her children by Edward had no legiti- 
mate claim to the succession of their father. He proceeded 
to express a doubt (says More) whether Edward himself was 
in reality the son of Richard Duke of York, and real heir to 
the crown. No likeness had existed between him and his 
reputed father. " But," he continued, " my Lord Protector, 
that very noble Prince, the pattern of all heroic deeds, repre- 
sented the very face and mind of the great Duke his father ; 
hfe is the perfect image of his father; his features are the 
same, and the very express likeness of that noble Duke." 
According to Sir Thomas More, it had been arranged that, 
as these words were spoken, the Protectq;: should have 
passed in among the people, " to the end that those words, 
reciting with his presence, might have been taken by the 
hearers as though the Holy Ghost had put them in the 
preacher's mouth, and should have moved the people even 
there to cry * King Richard ! King Richard ! ' that it might 
have been after said that he was specially chosen by God, 
and in manner by miracle. But this device failed, either 
by the Protector's negligence, or the preacher's over-much 
diligence." 

We may rest assured that if the Protector had con- 
descended to so obvious a stage-trick, he would have taken 
care that it should be successful. An obviously simple pre- 
caution would have been to have stationed among the 
crowd some trusty persons, instructed to raise a shout of 
" King Richard," at the proper time. It is doubted by 
Horace Walpole whether Dr. Shaw's sermon should not be 
rejected as a fiction. But that Dr. Shaw did preach at 
St. Paul's Cross, and did advocate Gloucester's claims, is 
proved by the evidence of Fabyan, a contemporary 
chronicler, who tells us that the people wondered at the 
preacher's taking upon himself such a business, " consider- 
ing that he was so famous a man, both of his learning and 
his natural wit." Fabyan adds that he directed the attention 
of his hearers to the late king's licentious life \ showed 
openly that his children were not \ega\ma\.e> t^o\ tv^^&x^ 
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into a pre-contract with Dame Alianora Butler,* before he 
married Queen Elizabeth ; and, moreover, that the blood of 
his brother, George, Duke of Clarence, was attainted, so that 
no certain and incorrupt lineal blood of Richard, Duke of 
York, could be found but in the person of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester. Wherefore it was besought him on behalf of 
the lords and commons of the realm, that he would take 
upon him his right." After considering this petition, the 
lords and commons appointed a large deputation to wait 
upon Richard at Baynard's Castle, the residence of his 
mother, the Duchess Cicely, and, in conjunction with the 
mayor, aldermen, and chief citizens of London, to urge 
upon him the acceptance of the crown. They proceeded 
to the palace and demanded an audience. Richard at first 
showed some hesitation, and when he finally consented to 
appear at a window he was evidently embarrassed and dis- 
turbed. At the moment of the fruition of his hopes, he 
may well have shrunk from the burden he was about to 
undertake, and have foreseen the obloquy that would thence- 
forth rest upon his name. The petition was presented to 
him. It set forth the grounds on which the heirs of Edward 
and Clarence were declared unable to inherit or to claim 
anything by inheritance by the law and custom of England, 
and inferred that the Protector was the next heir to Richard, 
late Duke of York. " And hereupon," it concluded, " we 
humbly desire, pray, and require your noble grace, that 
according to this election of us the three estates of your 
land, as by your true inheritance, you will accept and take 
upon you the said crown and royal dignity, with all things 
thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonging, as well as by inheritance as by lawful election."t 
The Protector modestly replied : " That though he knew 
the truth of the statements put forward, yet he loved King 
Edward and his children above any regal crown, and there- 
fore could not grant their request. He pardoned their 
petition and thanked them for their affection, but desired 
them to be obedient to the prince under whom they and 

* This alleged pre-contract is disputed by I^ingard. His arguments do 
not appear absolutely convincing. In all questions relating to the events of 
Richard's reign, we are met with the difficulty that the chroniclers were 
strongly biassed against him. 

t Rotul. Pari. vi. 2^0, 241 ; Cont. Chron. Cro^\, p. s^* 
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himself at that time lived, and whom he would advise to 
the best of his capacity, as he had already done to the 
satisfaction of all parties."* "Sir," replied Buckingham, 
" the free people of England will never crouch to the rule of 
a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the sceptre we must 
look out for some worthy person who will accept of it" 
Gloucester seemed to pause. After a brief silence he made 
answer : " Since we perceive that the whole nation is bent 
upon it not to have King Edward's children to govern them, 
and knowing that the crown can belong to no man so justly 
as to oneself, the rightful heir, lawfully-begotten of the 
body of our most dear father, Richard, late Duke of York ; 
to which title is now joined our election by you, the nobles 
and commons of this realm, which we, of all titles possible, 
take for the most effectual; we are content and agree 
favourably to receive your petition and request, and accord- 
ing to the same take upon us the royal estate, pre-eminencej 
and kingdoms of the two noble realms, England and France 
the one from this day fonvard, by us and our heirs, to rule 
govern, and defend; the other, by God's grace and youj 
good help, to recover, subdue, and establish for ever in du( 
obedience unto this realm of England ; and we ask of Got 
to live no longer than we intend to procure its advancement' 
As soon as he had concluded, the air rang with shouts c 
" God save King Richard !" 

Thus he became king (June 25th, 1483); and thu 
terminated the brief reign of EdwardV. 

♦ These speeches are probably More's own composition, and, of cours 
art coloured by his prejudices. 



CHAPTER III. 

BOSWORTH FIELD, 

The revolution which had been so quietly effected was 
worked out by Richard in conjunction witn the Duke of 
Buckingham and the elder nobility, whose hatred of the 
Woodvilles had with difficulty been repressed by the stem rule 
of Edward IV. Richard, as we have seen, carried with him 
Lord Hastings and his party, until it appeared probable 
that he aimed at dispossessing Edward IV.'s sons. A con- 
spiracy was then formed against him by those of the nobles 
who preserved their old loyalty, but this was crushed by his 
vigour, promptitude, and ruthless decision. The nobility as 
an order took no part in the plot, and willingly acquiesced 
in the rise of Gloucester, from a conviction that the disor- 
ganised condition of the kingdom rendered necessary a strong 
and able man on the throne, and that a long minority could 
not be other than. a national misfortune. The same reason 
may have operated with the citizens of London, who at 
first were among his loyalest and most steadfast supporters. 
But throughout the kmgdom the revolution was accepted 
tranquilly, and no one was heard to put forward the claim 
of the boy-king in the Tower.* 

On the day after his parliamentary election, a singular 
revival of the ancient usage of the realm, Richard III. pro- 
ceeded in state to the Great Hall of Westminster (William 
Rufus's rcgia auld)^ and took formal possession of his 
sovereignty by seating himself in the marble chair, with the 
Lord Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, on his right 

* Richard, as Mr. Gardiner remarks, was not, stricUy speaking, an 
usurper. He asstuned Uie crown at the special tecv^J^esX q1 >Xi<&VA\^ ^ssi^^ 
CommoM in Piiriiaineot assembled. 
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hand, and the Duke of Suffolk on his lefk. To the peers 
spiritual and tcmi>oral who attended he spoke with his usual 
readiness ; declaring that he had chosen to begin his reign 
in that hall, because the administration of justice was a 
king's first duty ; and ordering proclamation to be made 
that he forgave all offences committed against him before 
that hour.* He then departed towards the abbey, t at the 
great door of which he was met by a procession of the 
clergy, and presented by the abbot with St. Edward's 
sceptre. Ascending to St Edward's shrine he made his 
offering, while the vaulted roof resounded with the strains 
of Te Deutn laudamus. Thence he returned to the palace, 
and resided there until his coronation. 

On the 4th of July, the new king, accompanied by his 
queen, Anne of Warwick, went to the Tower by water in 
great state. It is said that Edward's sons were then required 
to give up the royal apartments, and were removed to a 
tower near the water-gate. The same day Richard's only 
child, Edward, was created Prince of Wales. Lord Howard 
was invested with the Dukedom of Norfolk, and appointed 
Marshal and Admiral of England, while his eldest son was 
created Earl of Surrey, and received the Order of the 
Garter. Nor was the Duke of Buckingham forgotten. He 
was made Constable of England for life. William, Lord 
Berkeley, was created Earl of Nottingham ; Francis Lovel, 
Viscount Lovel and Chamberlain to the king ; Archbishop 
Rotherham was forgiven his fault in delivering the great 
seal to the queen dowager ; Lord Stanley was set at liberty, 
and appointed Steward of the Household. Knighthoods 
were freely conferred upon old partisans or new adherents. 

On the 5th, a magnificent procession inaugurated the 
coronation ceremony, which was fixed for the following day. 
Richard went from the Tower through the City with all the 
pomp of royalty, attended by his youthful son, three dukes 
and nine earls, twenty-two viscounts and barons, and eighty 
knights, squires, and gentlemen, besides the great officers 

* •' To show his forgiving temper, he ordered one Hog, whom he hated, 
and who was fled to Sanctuary for fear of him, to be brought before him, 
took him by the hand, and spoke favourably to him, which the multitude 
thought was a token of his clemency, and the wise men of his vanity."— 
More. [This was Sir John Fogge, who had been Edward IV, 's Treasurer of 
the Household.] 

t ^mQ authorities say Si. PauVs, \i\i\. \.\v\s\s o\mQ>i^>j ^sx ^xwst. 
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of the crown. All were splendidly apparelled, and as they 
went on their way, with banners waving and tnimpets peal- 
ing, we can believe that the citizens of London rejoiced in 
so brave a show. Next to the king, Buckingham made the 
most conspicuous figure, with " his habit and caparisons of 
blue velvet, embroidered with golden naves of carts burning, 
the trappings supported by footmen, habited costly and 
suitable." In the pageant the eyes of the Londoners rested 
with most disfavour on the four thousand armed men whom 
Ratcliffe had brought from the north ; their rough and 
strange attire evoked many expressions of contempt ; they 
were " evil apparelled," says one of the chroniclers, " and 
worse harnessed " (armoured). 

The coronation took place on Monday, the 6th, with a 
splendour which seems never before to have been attempted. 
From the statements in contemporary annals, it evidently 
produced a deep impression on the spectators. At West- 
minster Hall, the king* was received by all the prelates, 
clad in their pontificals, and wearing their mitres, and each 
attended by his chaplains. As the procession advanced, 
amid the shouts of the multitudes, and to the sound of 
martial music, the Bishop of Rochester bore the cross in 
front; the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Earl of 
Huntingdon followed with a pair of gilt spurs, while the 
Earl of Bedford carried the precious relic of St. Edward's 
staff. Immediately behind the king walked the Earl of 
Northumberland, with the pointless sword of mercy ; and 
the Lord Stanley, with the Constable's mace. On the right 
hand, the Earl of Kent bore the sword of justice to the 
temporalty ; and on the left the Viscount Lovel, with the 
sword of justice to the clergy. Next came the Duke of 
Suffolk with the sceptre ; the Earl of Lincoln, with the ball 
and cross. The Earl of Surrey was honoured with the 
sword of state, sheathed in a costly scabbard ; the Duke 
of Norfolk carried the crown on a rich velvet cushion. 
Magnificent was the appearance of King Richard, in his 
surcoat and robe of purple, with a gorgeous canopy borne 

* The king "was robed in a doublet and stomacher of blue cloth of gold, 
wrought with netts and pine-apples, a long gown of purple velvet furred 
with ermine, and a pair of short gilt spurs ;" the queen, "in a kirtle and 
mantle of white cloth of gold, trimmed with Venice gold, and furred with, 
ermine, the mantle being additionally garnished vi'W^ ^n^tiVj «ss!cci^^\& 
silver and £fiJt." 
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over his head by the barons of the Cinque Ports, the 
Bishops of Bath and Durham on either side, and the Duke 
of Buckingham, who carried the High Steward's white staff, 
bearing up his train. It is unfortunate that no eye-witness 
has recorded any particulars of his bearing on this memor- 
able day ; has told us whether any shade of gravity or gloom 
was upon his brow ; or whether he exhibited any sign of 
elation. He might have told us, too, whether the brother 
of the comely Edward, the son of parents so well favoured 
as Duke Richard and Duchess Cicely of York, was indeed 
the misshapen and wily monster of the later annalists; 
whether he who bore himself so royally, he who on so many 
fields had proved himself a formidable antagonist, he who 
now, with the assent of the nobles of England, was about 
to place on his head the crown of the Plantagenets, was 
indeed 

Cheated of feature by dissemblini^ oatnre, 
Deformed, unfinished, 

as represented by our great dramatist 

In the front of the queen's processicm the Earl of 
Huntingdon bore the sceptre, Viscount Leslie the rod with 
the dove, and the Earl of Wiltshire her crown. Queen 
Anne was attired in robes like the king, and like the king 
went barefoot On her head blazed a circlet of gold, 
studded with precious stones. A bishop supported her on 
each side ; her canopy, with a golden bell at each comer, 
was upheld by barons of the Cinque Ports ; while the Lady 
Margaret Somerset, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII., carried her train, followed by the Duchess of 
Suffolk, with many countesses and other ladies. In this 
wise the gorgeous array passed through the palace, and 
entered by the west door of the abbey. In their seats of 
state by St Edward's shrine rested king and queen, while 
divers holy hymns were sung by melodious voices; after which 
they ascended to the high altar, changing their robes, and 
putting on " other open and voided in sundry places for 
their anointing." The ceremonial was performed in an 
unusual fashion; the king and queen standing all naked 
from the middle upwards to receive the consecrated oil 
upon them. This done, they assumed their robes of cloth 
of gold, and duly lelumed to their seats, where Cardiinal 
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Morton crowned them with special solemnity, " putting the 
sceptre in the left hand of the king, the ball and cross in 
his right, the queen's sceptre in her right hand, and the rod 
with the dove in her left ; on each hand of the king stood 
a duke, before him the Earl of Surrey with the sword as 
aforesaid ; on each hand of the queen stood a bishop, and 
by them a lady kneeling." The ' cardinal having said mass, 
and pronounced the Pax vobiscunt; at that part of the mass 
which is called the offertorium^ Richard received the kiss of 
fealty from his nobles, the queen, meanwhile, sitting with 
the bishops and peeresses. The two sovereigns afterwards 
came down to the high altar, and kneeled ; and the cardinal 
approaching with the holy sacrament in his hand, parted it 
between them both. At St. Edward's shrine they, as usual, 
put off their crowns. The king proceeded out of the abbey 
church, and the queen followed, bearing the sceptre in her 
right hand, and the dove with the rod in her left ; thus they 
proceeded till they came to the high dais at the Westminster 
Hall ; and when they arrived there they left their canopies 
standing, and withdrew to their chamber. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Norfolk, as Marshal of England, 
mounted on a brave horse, caparisoned with cloth of gold 
down to the ground, rode into the hall and cleared it of all 
people but the king's servants. And Buckingham called to 
the marshal, that the king would have his lords sit at four 
boards in the hall ; and at four o'clock the sovereigns sat 
down to dinner. On the queen's right hand stood the Lady 
Surrey ; on her left, the Lady Nottingham, holding a canopy 
of state over her head. The king sat at the middle of the 
table, with the queen at his left hand ; on each side stood a 
countess, holding a cloth of plaisance (a napkin) when she 
listed to drink. The Archbishop of Canterbury was seated 
on the king's right, as beseemed so high and mighty a 
prelate. All the ladies were placed on one side of a long 
table in the centre of the hall ; at another table, the Lord 
Chancellor and all the nobles made a brave display ; and 
at a table next to the buffet sat the Lord Mayor of London 
and the aldermen in all their civic pageantry. 

Behind the great hereditary barons sat the barons of the 
Cinque Ports ; and divers persons of quality were accom- 
modated at other tables. After all had taken their place?* 
the Lord Marshal again entered ftve YvaXV^ m\\\ \}cv^ '^iaxS. ci\ 
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Surrey as Constable, the Lord Stanley, Lord Steward, Sir 
William Hopton, Treasurer of the Household, and Sir 
Thomas Percy, Controller ; and the king was served with 
one dish of gold, and another of silver ; the queen in gilt 
vessels, and the cardinal archbishop in silver. When the 
second course had been served. Sir Robert Dymoke, the 
king's champion, rode into the hall, his horse trapped with 
white silk and crimson, and himself in white harness, and 
cried aloud, That whosoever would say King Richard III. 
was not lawfully king must fight with him A outrance, and 
for gage thereof threw down his gauntlet, and this he did in 
three several parts of the hall ; but no one was found bold 
enough to take it up. An officer of the cellar then brought 
him a gilded bowl brimming with wine, which he emptied 
and carried away as his ancient fee, while a loud shout arose 
of "God save King Richard 1" Eighteen heralds, four of 
them wearing crowns, forthwith stood out before the king; and 
after Garter King-at-Arras had elaborately recited his styles 
and titles, the others cried, " a largesse " three times in the 
halL* Lastly came the Lord Mayor of London city, and 
the sheriffs with a "voider," serving the king and queen 
with sweet wines, and each receiving a cup of gold as his 
reward ; by which time the day beginning to give way to the 
night, wafers and hippocras were brought round, and the king 
and queen departed to their chambers. The hall was 
speedily alight with wax tapers and torches, and the guests 
and officials betook themselves " where it liked them best." 
Soon afterwards the king dismissed to their homes all 
the lords, spiritual and temporal, and gave straight chai^ 
and direction to the judges, magistrates, and various servants 
of the state, for "the equitable and just government of 
their jurisdictions and circuits." 

It is impossible to deny that Richard's accession toci 
place with the apparent consent of all classes of the people. 
We have seen that the nobles of England, whether Yorkists 
or Lancastrian, hastened to play their several parts in the 
splendid ceremonial of his coronation ; that the most pro- 
minent positions were filled by the Duchess of Suffolk, a 
daughter of the White Rose, and Margaret Countess of 
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Richmond, the representative of the Red ; that the crown 
was placed on his head by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; that no popular outbreak testified to the dis- 
satisfaction of the multitude. The military force at Richard's 
command was sufficient to repress a conspiracy of the 
Woodvilles, but would have been powerless to crush an 
insurrection. All the evidence of independent authorities 
goes to prove that far from being unacceptable to the nation, 
his elevation to the throne was regarded with general 
approval. Surely if he had been the subtle and sanguinary 
criminal portrayed by modern writers, or brought before us 
in the great Shakespearian tragedy, the smiling surface of 
popular satisfaction would have been rippled by at least 
some slight or partial indications of the hostile forces at 
work beneath ! May we not suppose that the defective title 
of Edward's sons was more generally acknowledged by 
Richard's contemporaries than it has been by his historians ? 
And in such a matter would not his contemporaries have 
been the better judges ? That Richard was a man of ambi- 
tious purpose, with a strong will that readily swept aside the 
obstacles in his path — a man not given to spare a foe, or 
trust a friend — may be admitted, while we refuse to see in 
him that compound of a Domitian and a Borgia which has 
so long done duty for him in the popular imagination. It 
was the force of events, rather than a terrible succession of 
terrible crimes which seated him on the throne. It may be 
said that he mounted to it on the dead bodies of his victims. 
Lord Hastings and the Woodvilles; but the barbarous 
temper in which the Civil War had been conducted had 
rendered such executions common. Both factions, as they 
alternately rose into power, struck off the heads of their 
principal opponents ;" and in Richard's defence it may be 
urged that he brought to the scaffold only the men who 
were secretly plotting against his own life. It is evident 
that in doing so he did not shock the feelings of his imme- 
diate contemporaries. And it is noticeable that, in the 
opening months of his reign, he exhibited a tolerant and 
clement disposition, bestowing his favours not only on his 
friends but on those who had been his open adversaries. 
We believe that he ascended the throne with a passionate 
desire to govern well and justly. Conscious of the posses- 
sion of great mental powers, he was m\Y\t\^\.o ^^nqN.^ ^^\sx 
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to the service of his country. But like all who tread the 
tortuous paths of ambition, he was hurried onward to the 
brink of an abyss of evil fortune from which there was no 
escape. 

Through a kingdom which had willingly and even gladly 
received him as its ruler, Richard, as soon as he was firmly 
seated, undertook his royal progress. (July 23rd.^ He 
travelled slowly; for he wished to see everything with his 
own eyes, to hear everything with his own ears. From 
London, accompanied by his queen, he went to Windsor. 
Thence, by way of Reading,* he proceeded to Oxford, 
where "the muses crowned their brows with fragrant 
wreaths for his entertainment," Bishop Waynflete taking the 
principal part in his reception.f Next he visited what Buck 
oddly calls the " circular city " of Gloucester, bestowing 
considerable privileges and immunities on its citizens, in 
recognition of their love and loyalty, in holding the castle 
and town so constantly against Queen Margaret and the 
forces of Henry VL, for himself, and his brother the king. 
Here the Duke of Buckingham, who had hitherto attended 

* While at Reading, he granted a full and entire pardon to Lady Hastings 
for her lord's offences, and released the title and estates from attainder and 
forfeiture. 

t " On approaching Oxford, he was met at the town's end by the chan- 
cellor, regents, and non-regents, who, after they had expressed their love 
and duty to him, conducted him to Magdalen College, where he was lod^^ 
for the night. He was attended by the Bishops of Durham, Worcester, 
St. Asaph, and Thomas Langton, the bishop-elect of St. David's, the Eari 
of Lincoln (Lord Steward), Earl of Surrey (Lord Chamberlain), Lords Lovel, 
Stanley, Audley, and Beauchamp, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and many other 
nobles, to most of whom the University gave ' wine and gloves.' The next 
day, St. James's, two 'solemn disputations' were, by the king's command, 
performed in the common hall of the said college — namely, one by 
Mr. Thomas Kerver and ' a bachelaur,* in Moral Philosophy, the former 
being rewarded with a buck and five marks, and the latter with a buck and 
forty shillings ; and one in Divinity, between Mr. John Taylor, who re- 
ceived for his pains a buck and five pounds, and Mr. William Grocyn, who 
received a buck and five marks. To the president and scholars of the 
college Richard ^ve two bucks and five marks for wine. The next day, 
St. Anne's, he, with his nobles, visited several places in the university, and 
heard also disputations in the public schools', scattering his benevolence 
very liberally to all that he heard dispute or make orations to him ; so that 
after the Muses had crowned his brows with sacred wreaths for their enter- 
tainment, he the same day went to Woodstock, the University there taJdng 
leave of him with all submission. Not long after, according to a promhe 
made to the scholars at his reception, he confirmed the privil^es of the 
University, granted by his predecessors, as part of an epistle from the 
l7njVersitv to him aUeslelh."— HaW. MSS."^,f3s,quotedby Gutch, Hisitiy 
o/^Ox/ord, p. 638. 
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him, "constantly disposed and affected in all outward 
appearance," took his leave for Brecknock. His services 
had been splendidly rewarded. He had received a grant of 
the lands and lordships of the earldom of Hereford, which 
he claimed by right of inheritance ; many valuable dona- 
tions; and the stewardship of numerous Crown manors, 
besides being appointed Constable of England for life, and 
governor of the royal castles in Wales. He was also con- 
firmed in his former appointments of Chief Justice and 
Chamberlain of North and South Wales. 

Tewkesbury was the next stage of the royal progress 
(August 4th), After visiting the abbot, and bestowing large 
sums on the abbey, he proceeded to Worcester, where he 
received a magnificent welcome. The citizens tendered 
him a "benevolence," but this form of taxation he had 
always denounced; and he therefore dechned the offered 
money, stating that he would rather possess their hearts than 
their wealth. At Warwick he was joined by the queen, who 
arrived from Windsor Castle with a magnificent retinue. 
Here they kept court for a week, and received the Spanish 
ambassador, who had come to negotiate an alliance between 
Richard's only son and the eldest daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, as well as the ambassadors from Lewis XI. and 
the Duke of Burgundy. By way of Coventry, Leicester, 
and Nottingham, the king and queen went on to York, 
where he contemplated a repetition of the gorgeous scene 
recently enacted at Westminster ; partly to impress the 
people of the northern provinces, among whom he had long 
resided, and partly, perhaps, to gratify that love of pomp 
and pageantry which was natural to all the Plantagenets. 
Letters were sent in advance to the lord mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, and sheriffs of York, enjoining them to " receive 
his highness and the queen at their coming, as laudably as 
their wisdom can imagine," and advising them to hang the 
streets with " cloth of arras, tapestry-work, and other ; for 
that there come many southern lords, and men of worship 
with them, which will mark greatly your receiving their 
graces." 

Richard arrived at York on the 28th of August, and the 
northern capital had never before seen such gorgeous show 
and festivity as filled up the whole time of his sojourn. 
On the 8th of September took place the ^^imd^^^'^^^x.^s^^* 
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A right royal procession went through the bannered and 
tapestried streets of the ancient city to that glorious minster, 
which to the present day remains a noble monument of 
mediaeval art and devotion. Foremost marched the clergy, 
vested in their robes ; next came the lord mayor and 
aldermen, with a goodly number of peers and prelates; 
then, the king himself, wearing his crown and carrying his 
sceptre, and attended by a glittering train of nobles, knights, 
and gentlemen. The great officers of the Crown accom- 
panied them. The queen, preceded by the lords of her 
household, and attended by prelates, peers, and peeresses 
— with her royal crown gleaming on her head — ^led by the 
left hand her only son, whose youthful brow was encircled 
with the plain gold crown belonging to England's heir- 
apparent. The array was closed by five heralds in coat- 
armour ; banners of " Our Lady," the Trinity, St George, 
St. Edward, and St. Andrew; standards of the richest 
sarcenet, embroidered with the king's badge of " the silver 
boar ; " forty trumpet banners, and hundreds of pennons, 
pensils, and streamers of " dazzling hues and rich materials."* 
At the cathedral doors the king and queen were received by 
Archbishop Rotherham ; and in the chapter-house, it is said, 
they were solemnly crowned for the second time as sove- 
reigns of the realm. 

Then the procession, with the same pomp as before, 
returned through the chief streets of the city to the palace, 
where Richard reinvested his son Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester " by a golden rod, a coronet of gold, and 
other ensigns." In the patents of investiture, he describes 
him, with a father's fond partiality, as one " whose singular 
wit and endowments of nature, wherewith (his young age 
considered) he is remarkably furnished, do portend, by the 
favour of God, that he will make an honest man." On the 
same day Richard knighted Graufidius Sascola, the Spanish 
envoy, putting a collar of gold round his neck in memory of 
the event ; and striking him thrice upon his shoulders with 
the sword, according to the English custom. The pageant 
concluded with a banquet; but for some days afterwards the 
city was alive with stage-plays, tilts, tournaments, and revels. 
The foreign envoys were afterwards dismissed, with letters 
to their respective sovereigns ; and overtures of peace and 

* Ha\sled, u. 1S9, i^. 
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amity were signed and sealed with the courts of Spain and 
Scotland. Richard knighted his illegitimate son, the Lord 
John Plantagenet, and conferred the same honour upon many 
gentlemen of the North ; while in his desire to testify his 
gratitude to the city and citizens for their " old services and 
new," he sent for the mayor and corporation on the 17th of 
September, and of his own motion granted them an impor- 
tant charter. A day or two later he resumed his royal 
progress, proceeding from York to Pontefract Castle, where, 
in striking contrast to his recent occupations, he found him- 
self called upon to confront a storm of no ordinary violence. 
In dealing with the incidents of Richard III.'s reign, the 
historian is constantly involved in the discussion of questions 
which are virtually incapable of a full and complete answer. 
The authorities on whom he must chiefly depend were Lan- 
castrian partisans, and wrote in the reigns of the Tudors, 
when the boldest durst not utter a word disparaging to the 
reigning dynasty. They appear to have devoted themselves 
with singular unanimity to the task of blackening the 
character of Richard; and it is now almost impossible to 
test the truth of their statements. It was the policy of the 
Tudors to represent him as an usurper, ruthless, treacherous, 
and blood-thirsty ; and the Tudor writers were by no means 
concerned to do justice to his memory. From want of 
adequate evidence, therefore, it is difficult to refute the 
charges which they have so freely brought against him. We 
are unable to pronounce him " not guilty," when no wit- 
nesses can be heard in his defence ; all we can do, when the 
testimony against him fails in weight and definiteness, is to 
return a verdict of " not proven." 

[Unfortunately for himself, Richard had confided his great enemy, Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, a prelate of consummate address and ability, to the custody 
of the Duke of Buckingham ; a remarkable proof, as it seems to us, of the 
confidence he reposed in his chief ally and confederate. Buckingham was 
ambitious, and, like many ambitious men, weak-minded, and prone to act 
upon impulses communicated by others. To Morton's artful discourse he 
lent an approving ear. Notwithstanding Richard's lavish liberality, his 
avarice remained unsatisfied ; and he was easily induced to believe that, as 
a prince of the blood royal, he ought to occupy a greater position. Probably 
Morton's arguments and specious promises were supported by the influence 
of Buckingham's wife, who was a sister of the queen-dowager. They 
worked skilfully both upon his greed of power and money, and his growing 
jealousy of Richard's power, until he was induced to pledge himself to the 
restoration of Edward's son to the throne. The Lancastrians vi«^^ ^vK^n^s^j 
numerous in the coimtry, and, as they looked Xo V\ift "D\32&a qI '^xis^Xi.^Qassv 
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as their leader, could be trusted to join in any movement of which he took 
the control. Secret meetings were accordingly held in Bericshire, Hants, 
and Wilts, in Kent, Essex, and Sussex, and in Devonshire, and preparations 
made for an armed rebellion. But suddenly a rumour got abroad that 
Edward V. and his brother were no longer alive ;* how or when they died 
was unknown. Who communicated the intelligence of thdr death does not 
appear to have been ascertained ; only, with white lips, men whispered to 
one another that the two princes were dead. As their removal seoned so 
propitious an event for Richard, it was soon inferred that they had been 
murdered bv his orders ; and, in the following reign, the murderers, or the 
men who alleged that they were the murderers, acknowledged that the in* 
ference was correct, and that the two nephews had fallen victims to the cruel 
ambition of their uncle. 

Founded on their confessioui Sir Thomas More's narrative runs some- 
what as follows : 

Soon after King Richard's departure from London on his northern pro- 
gress, he sent John Greene, a creature of his, to Sir Robert Brakenbury, 
Constable of the Tower, with a letter, desiring him by some means to make 
away with the two children whom he had in keeping. Brakenbury rdiised, 
and Greene returned to Richard, then at Warwidc, with the constable's 
answer ; at which he was so displeased, that he said to a page of his the 
same night : "Alas, who is there that a man can trust? Those whom I 
have myself brought up, those whom I thought would be most readyto 
serve me, even those fail me, and will not do what I command them.*' The 
pajg^e replied : " Sir, on the pallet in the outer chamber, who I am sure will 
. think nothing too hard that you shall require him to do." He referred to 
Sir John Tyrrel [or Tyrell], a brave and handsome man, who would have 
received universal esteem, had his virtue been as great as his valour. He 
was ambitious, and with regret beheld Sir Richard Ratcliffe soaring above 
him in his master's favour. The king, who knew his character, welcomed 
the page's suggestion as a happy one, and going out into the antechamber, 
found Sir James, and his brother. Sir Thomas, stretched upon a pallet-bed. 
"What," he said uneasily, "are you abed so soon, gentlemen?" Then, 
calling Sir James to him, he communicated to him his design, and was 
gratified that Sir James offered no objection to executing it Next day, 
therefore, he despatched him with a letter to Brakenbury, requiring him to 
deliver up to Sir James the keys of the Tower, to the end that he might 
accomplish the king's pleasure in certain matters respecting whidi he had 
received the king's command. Sir Robert surrendered the ke^ to this 
assassin. He resolved to murder the two princes in the ensumg night* 
The elder, who bears in our history the name of Edward V., on hearing 
that his uncle was crowned king, exclaimed with a sigh : "Ah, would my 
uncle but let me keep my life, he might take my kingdom I " The person 
who had brought the news, comforted him as well as he could, and for a 
while the king and his brother were well used ; but afterwards th^ captivity 
became more rigorous, and all their attendants were removed but one, 
ominously called Black Will, or Will Slaughter. " After which time the 
prince never tied his points, nor aught wrought of himself ; but with that 
young babe, his brother, lingered in thought and heaviness." 

Sir James Tyrrel resolved that they should be murdered in their beds, 
and chose for his tools and agents one Miles Forrest, a noted ruffian, and 
John Dighton, his groom, a lusty fellow. Those who waited near the 
princes' lodgings were removed, and way made for Forrest and Dighton to 
enter their chamber, unperceived of anyone, at midnight. The poor youths 
were asleep in their beds. The assassins wrapped them up m Uie blankets 

• Corn. Chron. CroyL p. 568. 
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and coverlet of the bed, clapped the feather-bed and pillows upon them, 
stopped their mouths, and smothered them to death.* When the ruffians 
perceived by their struggling that they were dying, and afterwards by their 
lying still that they were dead, they laid their bodies out naked upon the 
bed, and fetched Sir James Tyrrel to see them, who ordered the murderers 
to bury them at the stair-foot, deep in the ground under a heap of stones. 
Tyrrel then rode to give the king a full account of the murder. So well 
pleased with it was he that, 'tis said he knighted him at the time ; but he 
seemed not to approve that the sons of a king should be buried in so vile a 
corner. Wherefore Sir Robert Brakenbury's chaplain took up their bodies 
and interred them privately in a place that, owing to his death, never came 
to be known. In the reign of Henry VII., Sir James Tyrrel, being com- 
mitted to the Tower for treason, confessed the murder, and furnished the 
particulars already related. So did Dighton, and both the. master and the 
man, and Forrest the warder, came to miserable ends, through the just 
judgment of God, the Avenger of blood. 

It must be acknowledged that the tale is told with great power. That it 
may carry with it its moral, the writer paints in strong colours the remorse 
of the royal murderer. He could never after be at rest. His guilt 
haunted him like a spectre. When he went abroad his own shadow terrified 
him. " His eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, his hand ever on 
his dagger, his countenance and manner like one always ready to strike 
again. He took ill rest at nights, lay long waking and musing ; sore wearied 
with care and watch, he rather slumbered than slept. Troubled with fearful 
dreams, suddenly sometimes started he up, leapt out of his bed, and ran 
about the chamber. So was his restless heart continually tossed and 
tumbled with the tedious impression and stormy remembrance of his most 
abominable deed." 

To the most careless reader it will be obvious that More has embellished 
his narrative with numerous romantic details which do not appertain to the 
region of sober fact. He will not fail to note the absurdity of the statement 
that Richard, who coveted so strongly to win the confidence and affection of 
his people, committed to writing an order for the perpetration of a murder 
that, if known, would cover him with perpetual shame, and entrusted such 
an order to the hands of a common person, " one John Greene." He will 
decline to believe that so wary and sagacious a prince selected the instrument 
of a hazardous action on the recommendation of a page. He will conclude 
that if Richard designed the removal of his nephews, he would have carried 
out that design while residing in the Tower, and in a position to command 
something like absolute secrecy. The legend recorded by Sir Thomas More 

♦ In " Richard III.," Act. IV. Sc. 3, Shakespeare makes Tyrrel say : 

Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 

To do this piece of ruthless butchery. 

Although they were fleshed villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderness and kind compassion. 

Wept like to children in their death's sad story. 

•' Oh thus," quoth Dighton, " lay the tender babes." 

"Thus, thus," quoth Forrest, "girdling one another 

Within their innocent alabaster arms : 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

And, in their summer beauty, kissed each other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 

Which once," quoth Forrest, '• almost changed my mind. 

But oh I the devil" — ^there the villain stopped. 

Shakespeare followed Holinshed, whose t«n«X\N^ ^Vi^Stf^ VS\q^^ '^oax | 
of Sir Thomas More, 
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would lead one to suppose that the king concocted every step with a view to 
the speediest and widest publicity. It may not be possible to prove that the 
princes were not murdered, or that they were not murdered by Richard's 
order ; but we contend that the ordinarily accepted account is studded with 
improbabilities. A great authority has taught us that a blunder is worse 
than a crime, and Richard was too prudent a statesman to commit such 
blunders. He was too keen a judge of men and men's opinions not to know 
that the princes could do him less harm alive than dead. While living 
they might be occasionally used as the rallying-points of disaffection or 
rebellion ; but dead, and dead by the hands of hir^ assassins, dead in their 
youth and innocence, dead for the gratification of an uncle's rebellion, they 
would find in half the people of England the avengers of their fate. 

The Croyland Chronicler, after describing Richard's progress through 
the Midland Counties and his arrival at York, continues : " Whilst these 
things were passing in the North, King Edward's sons remained under 
certain deputed custody, for whose release from captivity the people of the 
southern and western parts began very much to murmur. And when at last 
the people about London, in Kent, Essex, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, Wilts, Berkshire, and other southern counties, made a rising in 
their behalf, publicly proclaiming that Henry Duke of Buckingham, who 
then resided at Brecknock in Wales, repenting the course of conduct he had 
adopted, would be their leader, it was spread abroad that King^ Edward's 
sons were dead, but by what kind of violent death is unknown." Yet it is 
certain that many disbelieved this report ; and Lord Bacon admits that, 
immediately after the accession of Henry VII., secret rumours and whisper- 
ings prevailed, and gained in strength, to the effect that the young princes 
reported to have been destroyed in the Tower had not so perished, but had 
been conveyed away secretly, and were still living. So, too, Sir Thomas 
More concedes that their death and final infortune had so far been ques- 
tioned that some still remained " in doubt whether they were in King 
Richard's days destroyed or no." While Polydore Vergil, whose work was 
written by command of Henry VII., is forced to acknowledge it to be a 
general impression that Edward IV. 's sons were still alive, having been 
secretly conveyed away, and obscurely concealed in some distant region.* 

Revolving all these circumstances in her mind, a recent writer (Miss 

* In his book on " Her Majesty's Tower" Mr. Hepworth Dixon disposes 
of the arguments which we have stated and examined above in very decisive 
fashion. "That the princes were murdered in the Tower," he says, "there 
ought to be no doubt. Two of the greatest men in English story vouch 
it ; not in the general feature only, but in the minor details of the crime. 
Sir Thomas More (the true author, as I think, of the book which bears his 
name) wrote at the time— about the year 1513 — while he was acting as 
judge of the Sheriffs' Court, and while two of the four actors in the business 
were still alive. Lord Bacon, who knew the place and the story well— who 
probably heard the Tower authorities, when they read a welcome to King 
James, describe the Bloody Tower as the scene of that royal murder— seems 
to have felt no doubt on the point. What More and Bacon wrote received 
clinching proof in the discovery which was afterwards made of the childr^'s 
bones." The reasoning here does not strike us as being particularly cogent 
Sir Thomas More knew only what Henry VII. chose to make known; 
Lord Bacon simply repeated what Sir Thomas More had wriiien. The 
Tower authorities may, in an address to King James, have described the 
Bloody Tower as the scene of the royal murder ; but that in itself is surely 
insufficient to prove that a murder had been committed. As to the discoveiy 
of the children's bones, the evidence is curiously vague and imsatisfactory. 
"On what slight grounds," exc\a\msUT.T>\'ston/*>\j\.oT\^'\Qy&i^^55sa^ 
historic certainty seems, sometimes, Xo icsx oxi ^^\.«c» 
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Halsted) siigfgests that, if the young princes, through the agency of their 
friends, were secretly conveyed out of the kin^^dom upon their uncle's 
elevation to the throne, a circumstance not improbable, considering the 
disturbed state of the country, and the peculiar position of the respective 
parties — the rising of their friends, and the rejection of Buckingham, may 
possibly have influenced Richard himself to assent that his nephews were 
dead, with the view of silencing any further inquiry concerning them. But it 
is far more probable that Buckingham, aware of their disappearance from 
the Tower, but ignorant of their place of exile, originated the report with a 
view of exciting the populace against the new monarch, and thus advancing 
more effectually his own ambitious designs. For in advocating the cause 
of the young princes, there can be no doubt that he was either preparing 
the way for his own accession to the throne, or proposing to gain the renown 
and influence of a king-maker. King Richard, unable to produce his 
nephews, was compelled to sanction the report, as his sole defence against 
their partisans, and the surest method of concealing from his enemies their 
actual place of detention. Hence, in Miss Halsted's opinion, the origin of 
the tale. Whether the theory be adopted or rejected, it remains clear that 
before the brand of a terrible and an impolitic crime can be affixed to 
Richard's memory, it must be proved that the princes were actually mur- 
dered ; and it appears to us, on a careful consideration of the evidence, that 
such proof is not forthcoming. 

Dr. Lingard, a careful and conscientious historian whose judgments are 
always entitled to respect, is convinced of Richard's guilt ; yet it does not 
seem that he rests his conviction on any sure foundation. First he quotes 
the testimony of the Croyland chronicler, who, however, does but repeat the 
popular rumour, set afloat by Richard's enemies, and, we must remember, 
exhibits in every page his strong sympathies with the elder branch of York. 
Aught to Richard's disadvantage he eagerly collects and records. Next, he 
adduces the belief in the king's guilt entertained by Buckingham, whose ob- 
vious interest it was to affect such a belief, and to do his best to encourage it 
in others. Further, he says, when the crown was offered to the Earl of Rich- 
mond on condition that he married the Princess Elizabeth, the next heir of 
the White Rose, Richard endeavoured to defeat the plan by prevailing on 
the dowager queen to quit the Sanctuary with her daughters ; but, he says, 
he did not succeed till he had sworn before the peers and prelates, mayor 
and aldermen, that the lives of those daughters should be in no danger. 
Why, he asks, did Elizabeth require such an oath ? ' ' Undoubtedly she 
believed that the king had already destroyed her sons, and feared a similar 
fate for her daughters." That Elizabeth may have adopted the vulgar sus- 
picion is probable enough, but her adoption of it did not convert it into 
a fact ; and the agreement she exacted from Richard was, considering 
their relative positions, and the retaliatory spirit in which the dynastic war 
had been conducted, nothing more than she was justified in demanding. 
Dr. Lingard next proceeds to refer to the statements of Rouse (the historio- 
grapher of the Earls of Warwick), Andr6, who was in the service of 
Henry VII., and Sir Thomas More, who either transcribed Cardinal Morton's 
manuscript, or wrote from information supplied by that bitter and avowed 
enemy of King Richard. Such statements no impartial judge would receive 
as evidence. He relies also on the circumstance that when, in 1674, some 
repairs were taking place in the White Tower, the workmen came upon " the 
bones of two striplings in (as it seemed) a wooden chest, which upon the survey 
were found proportionable to the ages of the two brothers, viz. about thirteen 
and eleven years." But there is no proof that the young princes were buried 
in this ])lace, or that their remains were consigned to a wooden chest ; and who- 
ever will take the trouble to study the account of the discovery o^ \}cvQ,^^\i'3tNR.%. 
given by Sandford, and of the condition \n >n\\\c\v \.\vc^ >«ex^ \Q>\yxv^ V ^^^ 
skull of one was broken, and many of the bones WVam^e" as^^ *' \iafcNK^^>f-- 
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mon cn«;t them and the rubbish slWay together"), will be snrprifled that 
assertions so positive should ever have been rested on a basis so dubious. 

Stress is also laid by Lin;;ard on the re^'ards which Richard is suppcoed 
to have lavished on his cruel and obscure tools. Grants of money to Tyrrel, 
offices or estates to Di{;liton and Forrest ; and no doubt if these men had 
really Ijeen what Sir Thomas More represents, these rewards would haw a 
suspicious aspect. As regards Hrackenbury, who refused to be concerned in 
the murder, >Iorc assures us that he fell under the king's displeasure. On 
the contrary, he was continued in the command of the Tower, and honoured 
with many marks of the royal confidence, which, it is well known, his 
honesty and courage deserved. Tjnrel, whom More puts before us as a 
comparatively obscure individual, owing his employment by Richard to a 
page's recommendation, was, on the contrary, a man of good family, who 
nad been distinguished by Edward IV., and appointed his Master of the 
Horse. He was knighted in that monarch's reign,* and by Richard was 
raised to the important offices of Master of the King's Uegemen or pages, 
and Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall. John Greene, described by More 
as a lusty follower of Richard's, was Yeoman of the King's Chamber, and his 
faithful service was not too profusely recompensed by his appointment as 
receiver of two lordships and of the castle of Portchester ; while the names of 
Dij;hton as "bailiff of Acton in Staffordshire, with the accustomed wages," 
and of Forrest as " keeper of the Lady Cicely's wardrobe," would excite no 
attention but for the traditional prejudice that has dyed them blood-red. 
Considering the terrible secret they are siq^posed to have had in their 
possession, their bribes were curiously inadequate ; and the wonder is that 
they did not carry it to the enemy, who would assuredly have paid them 
for it much more generously. 

A word of reference must be made to Sir James Tyrrel's reputed con- 
fession. Nothing was heard of it till the Perkin Warbeck insurrection had 
deeply alarmed Henry VII. for the safety of his throne. That king, keenly 
conscious of the advantage he would derive if the crime was really brought 
home to Richard, had, from the moment of his accession, employed every 
means at his command for this purpose. " The proof of the murder," says 
Ixjnl Hacon, "being left so naked, he used the utmost diligence towards 
(obtaining more sure information. He furnished these his employed men liber- 
ally with money to draw on and reward intelligence, giving them in charge 
to advertise continually what they found, and nevertheless still to go on." 
Yet bribes and promises all failed, until it became necessary for Henry to 
prove Perkin Warbeck an impostor. Then, and not till then. Sir James 
'I'yrrel and John Dighton are suddenly committed to the Tower, and 
"examined touching the manner of the death of the two princes. They 
agreed both in a tale, as the king gave out." Lord Bacon repeats the tale, 
which is, of course, that told by Sir Thomas More. He adds, and the 
addition is significant : " This much was then delivered abroad to the effect 
of those examinations ; but the king, nevertheless, made no use of them in 
any of his declarations ; whereby it secmis that those examinations ieft tkt 
business somewhat perplexed : and as for Sir James Tyrrel, he was soon 
after beheaded in the Tower Yaid for other matters of treason ; but John 
Dighton, 7o/io, it seemcth, spake best for thekins^, was forthwith set at liberty, 
and was the principal means of divulging this tradition." Is it too much to 
assume that Dighton accepted the story put into his moulh by Henry VII.'s 
agents, and was employed to " divulge" it? At all events, it is remarkable 
that no record of the " examinations" was kept, and that the alleged "con- 
fession" was never jniblished. Nor did the king dare, as Walf)ole points 
out, to make mention of the murder in the act of attainder which pOrlia- 
ment passed against Richard. Lastly, Bacon is in error in his assertion that 

* For his seT\\ccs \tv V\ac ?scoVc\\ >k^\ . 
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Tyrrel was " soon afterwards" executed. Instead of being burdened with 
the odium which he merited, he was employed as one of the royal commis- 
sioners for negotiating a treaty with France. He lived for twenty years after 
Warbeck's attempt, on friendly and confidential terms with the kindred of 
the princes he is accused of having murdered ; and was executed, at last, 
in 1502, not for this murder, but for his share in the escape of their cousin, 
the Duke of Suffolk. Not until after he had passed from the scene, and 
was no longer able to vindicate himself, was he charged with the crime ; 
nor until then was he alleged to have confessed it.*] 

According to the common account, when Buckingham 
and Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Morton were apprised of 
the death of the princes, they did not dissolve their con- 
federacy, but they changed its object. " They could not," 
says Lingard, " retrace their steps with security ; and since 
the princes for whom they had intended to fight were no 
longer alive, it became necessary to set up a new competitor 
in opposition to Richard." That competitor was found in 
Henry, the young Earl of Richmond, the representative, 
through his mother, of the Red Rose. From a statement 
afterwards made by the duke, it appears that the young 
earl's claim had already'been pressed upon him by his own 
kinswoman, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, wife to the 
Lord Stanley, and descendant of the eldest branch of the 
Beauforts. In the present conjuncture it recurred to his 
mind, and he resolved that the crown should be offered to 
him, on condition that he married the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., and terminated the long rivalry 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster.f 

Henry of Richmond, at this time, was a refugee \vt Bre- 
tagne. He had served a long apprenticeship to misfortune. 
He told Philip de Comines that from his fifth year he had 
been either a fugitive or a captive ; and that he had endured 
a fifteen years' imprisonment from Duke Francis, into whose 
hands he had fallen by extremity of weather. Edward IV. 
paid the duke a yearly sum for his safe custody ; and had 
not Richard's poverty compelled him to withdraw the pen- 
sion, it is probable that he might never have lost his crown 
and life upon Bosworth Field. Henry's title was based on 
his descent from John of Gaunt (or Ghent), wlio, by hi^ 
second wife, Catherine Swynford, had issue John Beaufort, 

* See Horace Walpoles •• Historic Doubts ;" Back's and Miss Halsteds* 
"Richard HI. ;" Laing's edition of Henry's "History of Great Britain," 
Appendix, vol. xii.; Lingard's "History of England;" James Gairdner's 
" Life and Reign of Richard HI." (second edition, 1879), etc. 

t By some authorities the project is more yc:\?ow:\V\\' tvVVTW\\\^\\<3»'^'A\^'^ 
Mortoi). 
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r.arl of Somerset, father of John, Duke of Somerset, whose 
flaughtLT, Mar^^'aret Beaufort, married Edmund, Earl of 
Richmond (son of Queen Katharine, Henry V.'s widow, by 
Owen Tudor), and became the mother of Henry. By his 
father's side lie was nephew of Henry VI., but this relation- 
ship did not constitute a title to the crown. Some doubt 
rested on his claim through the Beauforts, John, Earl of 
Somerset, having been born before the marriage of his 
fLitlier, John of (iaunt, to Catherine Swj-nford. But the 
Beauforts had been legitimatised by Act of Parliament; and, 
at all events, it was certain that Henry was the most direct 
representative of the House of Lancaster. 

When Buckingham and Morton had come to an agree- 
ment, they dcrfircd to obtain the concurrence of the Countess 
of Richmond, employing in the negotiation the services of 
Reginald Bray. Her consent was eagerly given, and she 
undertook to communicate through Dr. Lewis, her physician, 
with the dowager queen. Elizabeth, if we may credit Sir 
Thomas More, had been deeply affected by the news of the 
death of her sons. " It struck to her heart like the sharp 
dart of death ; she was so suddenly amazed, that she swooned 
and fell to the ground, and there lay in great agony, yet like 
to a dead corpse. And after she was revived and come to 
her memory again, she wept and sobbed, and with pitiful 
screeches filled the whole mansion. Her breast she beat, 
her fair hair she tore and pulled in pieces, and calling- by 
name her sweet babes, accounted herself mad when she 
delivered her younger son out of sanctuary for his uncle to 
put him to death." The prospect of a crown for her 
daughter speedily restored her spirits, and she was soon 
brought to agree to recognise Henry as King of England if 
he married her daughter, and overthrew Richard. Her son, 
the Marquis of Dorset, and her brother. Sir Edward Wood- 
ville, entered into the conspiracy, with others of the Woodville 
faction ; and as Richard's energy and military capacity were 
well known, it was sought to baffle them by providing for 
several simultaneous outbreaks in the south and west of 
England on the i8th of October. A messenger, Christopher 
Urswick, had meanwhile been despatched to Bretagne, and 
Henry had received from the duke assurances of support 
and permission to depart. Next arrived Hugh Conway, 
with money from the countess, arvd mCoTv\\a.Uon of the day 
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fixed for the enterprise. He was requested to land on the 
south coast, where his* partisans would be prepared to receive 
him. Accordingly he set sail from St. Malo with a fleet of 
forty ships (October 12th), but when in mid-channel he was 
overtaken by a violent storm, which scattered his vessels; so 
that when he approached Plymouth, his force was too small 
for him to attempt a landing, and he was compelled to return. 

Of the earlier stages of the conspiracy, Richard had 
received no information, and he appears to have been taken 
by surprise when he learned that Henry had accepted the 
offer of the Princess Elizabeth's hand, and that the details 
of a rebellion were all arranged. The imminence of the 
peril did not shake his self-composure. He wrote to his 
chancellor, from Lincoln, to bring him the great seal, that 
he might issue commissions of array. At Grantham, on the 
iglh, he received this important symbol of royal authority, and 
immediately sent out orders for levying troops in the king's 
name. He also issued (on the 23rd) a remarkable proclama- 
tion, in which, after asserting the singular care he had shown 
for the public morality and the administration of justice, he 
denounced his enemies as " traitors, adulterers, and bawds," 
whose object was not only the destruction of the throne, 
but " the letting " (/>. the hindering) " of virtue, and the 
damnable maintenance of vice.** To all yeomen and 
commoners who had been deluded by the false pretensions 
of the rebels he offered a free pardon. The punishment 
of treason was threatened to those who should hereafter 
succour them; and rewards were promised for the appre- 
hension of Buckingham and his confederates.* 

From Grantham, the king proceeded to Melton Mow- 
bray, and from Melton Mowbray to Leicester, where he was 
joined by hundreds of armed vassals. (October 2 ist.) Three 
days before the insurrection had broken out, at Exeter, 
the Marquis of Dorset proclaimed Henry VH. ; in Wiltshire 
his flag was raised by the Bishop of Salisbury ; the Lancas- 
trians of Kent assembled in force at Maidstone ; and those 
of Berkshire at Newbury; while the Duke of Buckingham 
marshalled his Welsh retainers at Brecknock. It was the 
duke's object to join the Courtenays in Devonshire ; and 

• The chief of them, however, Morton, had already prQvvd<id ^cst V\a> 
own safety by escaping from Brecknock lo V!cv^ \^Vi ol ^EX^^ . "^ccA S^^^^^ 
crossing io the Continent, 
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accordingly he marched through the Forest of Dean towards 
(iloucester, where he intended to cross the Severn. But 
the river was heavily swollen by a ten days* continuous 
rain ; and had inundated all the neighbouring country to 
such an extent that the flood was long afterwards known as 
"The Great Water,' or "Buckingham's Great Water."* 
The bridges having been brokert down and the fords 
rendered impassable, the duke could not advance to join 
his confederates ; they were equally unable to join him. 
He retired thereupon to Weobley, where his Welshmen 
rapidly deserted, until he was left with only his domestic 
servants. Closely watched on the one side by Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, on the other by the Vaughans, the duke was 
powerless. Assuming a disguise, he fled to the house of 
Humphrey Banister (or Banaster), one of his retainers, 
"whom he above all men loved, favoured, and trusted;" 
designing to hide there until he could make a fresh attempt, 
or escape to the Earl of Richmond in Brittany. But the 
offered reward of " one thousand pounds, or one hundred a 
year for life," stimulated a keen pursuit, and either to escape 
the punishment of concealing a traitor, or to share in the 
])romised reward,t Banaster delivered up his guest to the 
Sheriff of Shropshire.! 

Richard had swiftly led forward his army to Salisbury, 
where Buckingham was delivered up to him on the 2nd of 
November. He refused to admit him into his presence; 
and it was well he did so, as it was afterwards known, 

♦ Grafton says that men were drowned in their beds, and houses with 
the extreme violence were overturned ; children were carried about the fields 
swimming in cradles, beasts were drowned on hills ; which rage of v^-ater 
fasted continually ten days. 

t "The Duke was at length discovered in a cottager's hut [Banaster was 
not a cottager, but a gentleman of good birth and estate"!, in consequence 
of provisions of a superior kind being conveyed to him." — Chron, CrcyL, 
p. 568. 

JA local tradition represents Buckingham as taken prisoner in an 
orchard, where Banaster had set him to work in order the more easily to 
betray him. The Duke, falling on his knees, invoked sundry curses on his 
betrayer and his betrayer's children. According to Grafton, they were all 
fulfilled : " Whether this Banaster betrayed the Duke more for fear than 
covetousness, many men do doubt ; but sure it is, that shortly after he had 
betrayed the Duke his master, his son and heir waxed mad, and so died in 
a boar's sty ; his eldest daughter, of excellent beauty, was suddenly stricken 
with a foul leprosy ; his second son very marvellously deformed of liis limbs 
*nd made lame ; his younger son, in a small puddle was strangled and 
downed ; and he, being ol extreme oVd age. aixoA^^tv^d ^^^Iw^v^^gajLv^ of 
oiurder, and by his clergy saved." Gtaivoiv, \io>«^N«. ^^a \»:v^«^, ,aj&«. 
/ his lively imagination or by vulgar gossip. 
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through the confession of his son, that he had intended to 
stab the king to the heart. He was at once led oif to exe- 
cution, " on a new scaffold," in the market-place. Lingard 
remarks that, if he had hoped for pardon on the merit of 
his former services, he had mistaken the character of 
Richard. But it is difficult to see why the king should have 
pardoned so accomplished a traitor. He had been splen- 
didly rewarded for his " services ; " had asked for nothing 
which he had not received ; but carried away by arrogance 
and ambition, and the influence of a stronger mind, he had 
secretly plotted the ruin of his friend and master, to whom, 
it is certain, had fortune reversed their condition, he would 
have sliown no mercy. 

The rebellion was virtually at an end ; but to tread out 
its last embers, Richard marched into Devonshire. He 
reached Exeter on the loth, to find that no enemy remained 
in the field. Richmond had failed to land at Plymouth ; 
and the insurgents, dismayed by the king's rapid advance, 
fled in all directions. The Marquis of Dorset and Bishop 
Courtenay contrived to escape across the channel; others 
availed themselves of that privilege of sanctuary which to 
some extent mitigated the evils of civil war. Some there 
were who fell into Richard's hands, and these met with no 
mercy. The king refused even to pardon Sir Thomas 
St. Leger, the husband of his sister, the Duchess of Exeter. 
If the bond of affinity were a reason for clemency, he may 
have thought that it should also have been a pledge of 
loyalty. At Exeter he was very warmly received. During 
his stay he was lodged in the episcopal palace, and sump- 
tuously entertained at the cost of the citizens. He visited the 
principal places ; and coming to the castle, it is said he asked 
its name. When told that it was " Rougemont," he seemed 
" very melancholy," and said, " I shall not live long." For 
he thought that " the name was foretold by an old prophecy 
which he had heard relating to him, * That his end would be 
nigh when he came to Richmond.' " It is needless to add 
that this legend, of which Shakespeare has made use,* was 
invented alter his death. 

* Richmond ! When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy showed me the castle, 
And called it Rougcmont : at which name I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me otvce, 
J should not live long allex 1 sa\N "RKOm^oxv^. 
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After receiving from the citizens a purse of two hundred 
gold nobles, Richard continued his march through the 
southern counties, lavishing gifts upon his friends, and 
not sparing his enemies. Then he returned to London 
As he drew near the city, the mayor and citizens having 
knowledge thereof, made splendid preparations for his 
reception. He was met and conducted to his palace by a 
body of horsemen, gorgeous in violet coloured garb ; and wel- 
comed by the shouts and acclamations of the multitude, 
who seemed possessed with an enthusiasm of loyalty. 
(December isl.) One of his first acts was to summon a 
Parliament to meet on the 23rd of January. That mercy 
could temper justice he showed by bestowing on the 
widowed Duchess of Buckingham an annuity of two 
hundred marks ; he granted her permission, with her children 
and her servants, to repair to London, where her sister, the 
dowager (jueen, was abiding in sanctuary. He discharged 
the Duke of Luckingham's debts, bestowed considerable 
sums of money on the distressed families of many persons 
who had been outlawed, and settled annuities on the relicts 
of others who had died in open profession of hostility to him. 
While thus indulgent to his enemies, he was profusely liberal 
to his supporters. To the Lord Stanley he gave the high 
and coveted ofikc of Constable of England for life • to the 
Earl of Northumberland, the great- estate of Lord Powneys, 
who had espoused the cause of Henry of Richmond. He 
nominated the Duke of Norfolk to the dignity of Master 
Forester, which had been held by the Duke of Buckingham. 
He appointed Sir James Tyrrel Steward of Wales and the 
Welsh Marches ; and Sir Richard Brackenbury, a faithful 
and honourable servant, Receiver-General of all demesnes 
in the king's hands, by reason of attainder or forfeiture 
which had not been granted away. The Lords Dudley, 
Surrey, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and 
Sir William Catesby, all received marks of the royal appro- 
bation ; while Kendall, Richard's private secretary, was 
made Keeper of the Prince's Wardrobe within the city of 
London.* 

So firmly had Richard re-established his government in 
a kingdom which, but a few months before, seemed to have 
been slipping from his grasp, that Philip de Comines notes 

♦ Halbtcd, u. 283- 28s- 
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that, in this Christmas season of 1483, " he was reigning in 
greater splendour and authority than any king of England 
had exercised for the last hundred years." I'he Christmas 
festivals were no sooner at an end than, with his usual 
activity, he made a progress into Kent, visiting Canterbury 
and Sandwich, and returning to London to open Parliament 
on the 23rd of January, 1484. The Bishop of Lincoln, as 
Lord Chancellor, delivered the customary sermon. After 
exhorting his hearers to cultivate the virtues of unity and 
peace, moderation and temperance, he added a warning 
against rebellious designs : "It is too heavy to think and 
see," he said, " what care and dangers by some one person, 
lately a right and great member of this body, many other 
noble members of the same have been brought to. The 
example of his fall and righteous punishment should not be 
forgotten. Whoso taketh upon him, being a member under 
the head, with that to which his office and fidelity apper- 
taineth not, setting the people into rebellion or commotion 
against the prince, be he never so great or noble in his estate, 
he is, as it were, a rotten member of the body." On the 
following day the Commons elected Sir William Catesby 
their Speaker; and an act was immediately passed for the 
settlement of the crown upon the king and his heirs, with a 
formal recapitulation of his title. Its concluding declaration 
ran as follows : " That the high and excellent Prince Edward, 
son of our said sovereign lord the king, be heir-apparent to 
succeed to him in the abovesaid crown and royal dignity, 
with all things appertaining thereunto, after the decease of 
our said sovereign lord the king, to him and to his heirs of 
his body lawfully begotten." Parliament also granted a 
sweeping act of attainder against the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Bishop of Ely, William Knyvet ("late of 
Bodenham Castle, in the shire of Norfolk"), John Rush 
("late of London, merchant"), Thomas Nandike (" late of 
Cambridge, Negromancier "), Sir William Berkeley, Sir Roger 
Towte, Lord St. Amand, and others. Among the attainted 
was the Countess of Richmond; but notwithstanding her 
active share in the insurrection, she was spared at the inter- 
cession of her husband. Lord Stanley, who, on guaranteeing 
the future fidelity of his consort, was allowed to retain 
possession of her estates during his life. 

Richard showed th^ game clcm^wcy Xo \Nm^ \^^\^>^ 
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Bishops of Ely, Salisbury, and Exeter. Though on account 
of their treason they had merited the loss of life, lands, and 
goods, yet, because they were " bishops of great estate in 
the Church of God," and because the king, "preferring 
mercy and pity before rigour, forbore such rigorous punish- 
ment," they were received into the royal grace. These acts 
of indulgence are the worthier notice, inasmuch as at this 
very time the king was fully conscious of the clouds that 
were gathering on the horizon. The Lancastrians, and the 
restless spirits who had everything to hope from change, 
had flocked to Vannes, where Henry of Richmond had 
taken up his residence, and, after various consultations, had 
accompanied him in solemn state to the Cathedral of 
Rennes. There, on Christmas Day, this new aspirant to 
the English throne renewed his pledge to marry Elizabeth 
of York ; and the warriors present bound themselves by a 
solemn covenant to support him" loyally and faithfully until 
he had overthrown " the usurper." Richard exhibited his 
customary energy in grappling with the danger that con- 
fronted him. He provided for the security of the English 
coast by stationing a strong fleet under Sir Thomas Went- 
worth in the channel. The Commons granted a subsidy 
called "Tonnage and Poundage" for the safeguard and 
keeping of the sea. Letters were despatched to the magis- 
trates of the southern counties, charging them to pemiit no 
other livery, signs, or recognizances to be worn or dis- 
tributed than the king's. Commissions were issued to the 
high sheriffs of several shires, empowering them to sum- 
mon before them all inhabitants between sixteen and sixty 
years of age, to take a fresh oath of fealty to the king. The 
services of John Bramburgh, " a stranger born," who had 
covenanted with the king " for the making of certain great 
stuff of gunpowder," were accepted, and warrants issued for 
affording him such aid and assistance as he might require. 
The royal fleet was increased by the purchase of some 
ships of the Spaniards, and a commission was issued- for 
impressing mariners to serve upon the Andrew^ the Michad^ 
the Boston^ and the Tyne \ vessels intended to keep watch 
and ward in the northern waters. Bodies of soldiers were 
posted all along the shores, forming a kind of militaiy 
cordon; and while they were supplied with bpmlwdSi 
Ci^nnon^ culverins, " sei]feriXs" a.xv^^\m^X;ix Qt^\^Esjt5^^^e read 
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also that the governor of the Tower was ordered to furnish 
a great quantity of cross-bows and long-bows, with four 
hundred sheaves of arrows, ten gross of bowstrings, and two 
hundred bills. In considering these evidences of activity 
and forethought, it is impossible not to admit that, even if 
Richard, as detraction says, gained his crown by cowardly 
means, he wore it worthily; and that none of the able 
Plantagenets who had preceded him, not the victor of 
Cressy, not the "malleus Scotorum," showed a greater 
capacity to govern. 

While vigorously pushing forward his military prepara- 
tions, he sought to baffle his enemy by a stroke of high 
policy which might invalidate his principal ground of pre- 
tension. As Lingard clearly puts it : Henry of himself 
could advance no claim of right. We have already seen 
that he was descended from John of Gaunt's bastard son, 
the Earl of Somerset; and though Somerset had been 
legitimated, an Act of Parliament had expressly excluded 
him and his heirs from the succession to the crown. On 
the mother's side, Henry represented the house of Lancaster ; 
but this was not a title which the great Yorkist lords could 
be expected to recognise. When they became convinced 
of the death of the two sons of Edward IV., they turned to 
his eldest daughter as their rightful sovereign ; and it was 
not until Henry had solemnly sworn to marry her, that they 
tendered their allegiance to him as her future husband. It 
was therefore a matter of great importance to Richard to 
prevent the projected marriage; and as a preliminary, he 
endeavoured to persuade the queen dowager to quit the 
Westminster sanctuary. It does not appear that he ex- 
perienced much difficulty in carrying out this negotiation.* 
The Lancastrian chronicler, indeed, waxes virtuously indig- 
nant at " the unstable mind of Queen Elizabeth." "Surely," 
exclaims Grafton, " the inconstancy of this woman were 
much to be marvelled at. . . . Putting in oblivion the 
murder of her innocent children, the infamy and dishonour 

* Miss Strickland observes that she had, probably, in the course of ten 
months, exhausted her own means and worn out the hospitality of the 
monks. Moreover, she adds, though the king could not violate the privi- 
leges of sanctuary, he could cut off the supplies of food, and starve out the 
inmates. But this he could have done at any Ume\tv\\veV^xv\x\.cyccvN\'5.,V'^.^ 
he not been prevented in 1484 as in 1483 by ••pubXvi o^vtvxoxv" Vix.NiaKWi 
was such a tim^ as public opinion ev^\i in ^% ftl\eexv\2si ^«avax>|% 
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spoken of the king her husband, the l3dng in adultery laid 
to lier charge, the bastarding of her daughters ; forgetting 
also the faithful promise and open oath made to the 
Countess of Richmond, mother to the Earl Henry, blinded 
by avaricious aficriion, and seduced by flattering words, first 
delivered into King Richard's hands her five daughters, as 
lambs once again committed to the custody of the ravenous 
wolf." A fair inference to draw from her conduct is, that 
she was not convinced of the death of her sons, or of 
Richard's share in it. We find it impossible to believe that 
any oath or pledge would have satisfied her, had she really 
regarded him as their murderer. Some of our historians, as 
already stated, lay great stress on the fact that she exacted from 
him, in the ])resence of several lords and prelates and the 
mayor and aldermen of London, a solemn promise that the 
lives of her daughters should be in no danger ; but she could 
hardly have considered such a promise as more sacred than 
the oath of allegiance which Richard had taken to his nephew. 
And the treaty concluded between the two parties does not 
bear the construction that has sometimes been put upon it A 
more open and straightforward document can scarcely be found. 
It provides that Elizabeth and her daughters shall be treated 
by the king as his kinswomen ; that they shall not be impri- 
soned, nor receive any injury or hurt in their persons ; that 
Dame Elizabeth shall receive an annuity of seven hundred 
marks for life ; and that to each daughter lands to the value 
of two hundred u.arks shall be given as a marriage portion, 
her husband being strictly chosen from gentlemen of birth.* 

♦ "Memorandum: That I, Richard, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland, in the presence of you mr 
Lords Spiritual a^d Temporal, and the Mayor and Aldermen of my Gtvof 
London, promith and sware verbo regio, upon those lioly Evangelics of 6od 
by me personalis touched, that if the daughters of Dame Elizabeth Gray, 
late calling hcrstif Queen of England, that is to wit, Elizabeth. Cecill, kaat, 
Katerin, and Briggit, will come unto me out of the Sanctuarie of West- 
minster, and be guyded, ruled, and demeaned after me ; than I shal seethi! 
they shal be in Suertie of their lyffes ; and also not suflFre any maner hurt 




the ToDverof 

of 

foondei 



London, or other prisonnc ; but that I shal put thorn in honest places 
good name and fame, and them honestly and curtesly shal see to be foaiKk- 
and entreated ; and to have all thyn<;es requisite and necessary for thdr 
exhibicion, and findingcs, as rcv^ kvvwvcssvovcveu : And that I shal do xoaat 
.ciicJie of them as now beu n\aY\ab\c xo G^^^^^^^^^i^T^^^,^^^J5^^^<acidleof 
tJicm give in mariage, "Landes aad T^u^va<itv\s» \.^ W^^ -3v.x^>^ x^Mt^ 
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The queen dowager and her daughters, on presenting 
themselves at court, were very cordially received. Even 
Grafton admits that Richard strove, by " familiar and loving 
entertainment," to erase from their minds the bitter remem- 
brance of a long season of adversity. The marks of special 
distinction lavished upon the Lady Elizabeth, gave rise to 
a very probable suspicion that she was destined to become 
the wife of Prince Edward ; a marriage which would have 
effectually united the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
swept aside for ever the pretensions of Henry Tudor. The 
absorbing desire and ambition of King Richard was to 
transmit his crown to his only son, whom he appears to have 
loved with all the energy of his nature; and this project 
■would have effectually secured the transmission. As a 
further precaution, he called upon his nobles to recognise 
Edward as heir-apparent in the most solemn manner he 
could devise. The Croyland historian records that one day 
in February, nearly all the lords of the realm spiritual and 
temporal, and greater knights and esquires of the king's 
household, the chief being John Howard, recently created 
Duke of Norfolk, were assembled by the king's special com- 
mand, "in a certain lower room near the passage which 
leads to the queen's chambers," and there and then sub- 
scribed to " a certain new oath of adhering to Edward, the 
king's only son, as their superior lord, in case ought ill 

LT. Mark for terme of their lyves ; and in likewise to the other daughters, 
when they come to lawful age of Mariage, if they lyif . And such Gentilmen 
as shal happen to marie with them, I shal straitly charge from tyme to tyme 
lovyngly to love and entreate them as their wiffes and my kynneswomen, as 
they well advoid and eschue my displeasur. And over this, that I shal 
yorely from hensfurth content and pay, or cause to be contented and paid, 
for the Exhibicion and finding of the same Dame Elizabeth Gray, during 
her natural lyf, at four termes of tlic Yere, that is to wit, at Pasche, 
Midsomer, ^fickilmesse, and Christenmesse, to John Nesfelde, one of the 
Squieres for my body, for his finding to attend upon her, the summe of 
DCC Mark of Lawful Money of England, by even porcions. 

"And moreover I promith to them, that if any sunnyse or evyl report 
be made to me of them, or any of them, by any persone or persones, that 
than I shal not give thereunto faith or credence, nor therefore put them to 
any mower punishment, before that they, or any of them, so accused may 
be at their lawful defence and answer. In witncsse whereof to this Writing 
of my Othe and Promise aforesaid, in their said Presences made, I have set 
my Signe Manuel, the first Day of March." 

The terms granted in this document are not inadequate ; but it may be 
surmised that the queen dowager was really induced to relinquish the pro- 
tection of sanctuary by a private intimation from Richard of his project of a 
marriage between her eldest daughter and his son, Prirvc^i ^^^-ax^* 
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shouUl befall his father." * To us there is something pathetic 
in tlie anxiety of this stern, composed, self-reliant, and kingly 
man, who knew himself to be encompassed with open and 
secret perils, and surrounded by false friends and bitter 
enemies, for the peaceful inheritance of the young life in 
which he had centred his hopes, his affections, and his pride. 

His unresting mind was next directed to the movements 
of Henry Tudor and his partisans in Brittany. He obtained 
accurate information as to their numbers and counsels ; and 
having bought the goodwill of Pierre Landois, the Breton 
minister, he was enabled to conclude an armistice with the 
Duke of Brittany, which prepared the way for amicable inter- 
course. His diplomacy was so skilfully conducted that the 
duke was soon won over to his side, and undertook to raise 
a body of one thousand archers for his service. He also 
joined in a scheme for the arrest of Henry and his principal 
adlierents; and the earl escaped only by a swift ride to 
Angers. Proceeding thence to the French court, he was well 
received by Charles VIIL, who feared that Richard, as soon 
as he was free from all danger of rebellion, would revive the 
old claim of England to Normandy and Guienne. It is 
said that Richmond entered into a compact with the French 
king, by which he pledged himself to abandon the En^^lish 
pretension if Charles assisted him to win the crown. 

Nearly a twelvemonth was occupied by the cautious and 
patient Richmond in preparations for his projected expedi- 
tion. The interval was busily employed by King Richard 
He terminated the aimless warfare between England and 
Scotland, from which both countries had suffered almost 
ecjually, jjy an armistice for three years, and a matrimonial 
alliance between the royal families of the two kingdoms. 
His niece, Anne de la Pole, the daughter of the Duchess of 
Suffolk, was affianced to the eldest son of James of Scotland, 
with the understanding that the marriage should be com- 
pleted as soon as the young couple had attained the age of 
puberty. In his exertions to improve the condition and 
develope the resources of his country he was unremittin". 
He devised many regulations for the furtherance of trade, 
and encouraged foreign cloth manufacturers to settle in 
P^ngland by the offer of valuable privileges. Rich foreigneis 
who had taken up their abode in London were made fw 

* Chton. Cto\\. Conv. ^. ^^o. 
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men. English artisans were protected by public and whole- 
some restrictions. With " a noble care for the conservation 
of the nobility, chivalry, and gentry" of the realm, he 
founded the College of Heralds, granting for the use of its 
members the large mansion called "Cold Harbour," and 
endowing it with lands and tenements for the maintenance 
of a chaplain, with a stipend of twenty pounds per annum, 
to say and sing service every day, and to pray for the good 
estate of the king, the queen, and Edward their son, during 
their lives, and for their souls when they were dead.* 

* Sir George Buck sets forth in elaborate fashion "the charitable, reli- 
gious, and magnificent Works of Richard III. : " He founded a Collegiate 
Church of Priests in Middleham, in Yorkshire ; another College of Priests 
in London in Tower Street, near to the Church called Our Lady Barking. 
He built a Church or Chapel in Towton in Gloucestershire, a monument of 
his thankfulness to Almighty God, for the happy and great victory his 
brother bad upon the partisans of the family of Lancaster, and the sons of 
Henry VL, who before slew Richard Duke of York, King designate, and 
father of those two kings. 

" He founded a college in York, convenient for the entertainment of an 
hundred priests. 

" He disforested a great part of the Forest of Wichwood, and other vast 
woods between Woodstock and Bristow, for the good and benefit of the 
people of Oxfordshire and the places adjacent. 

" He built the high stone tower at Westminster (which at this dayjs a 
work of good use). And when he had repaired and fortified the Castle of 
Carlisle, he founded and built the Castle of Penrith in Cumberland. 

" He manumised many bond-men. 

" For the better encouragement of the Easterling Houses (their trade 
being beneficial and profitable to this kingdom), he granted them some good 
privileges, as Polidor [Polydore Vergil] writeth. 

" He also first founded the College and Society of Heralds, and made 
them a corporation ; and (as the words in the charter are) he ordained it, 
Ut sint in perpetuum corpus corporaium in re et nomine, habeant succes- 
sion cm perpetu am, dfc. (a taste of his love to honour, and his noble care for 
tlie conservation of nobility, chivalry, and gentry). Which corporation this 
king established by his royal charter, and placed the heralds in an ancient 
fair house, which was called Yorkime sometimes, after commonly Cole- 
harbour, situate upon the Thames ; ordaining four Kings-at-Arms, by the 
names and titles of John Writh, Garter ; Thomas Holme, Clarenccux ; 
John More, Nouray [Norray] ; and Richard Champney, Gloucester. . . . 

" He further established, That these four Kings-at-Arms and the rest of 
the Heralds, who are in the Charter called Heraldi et Prosccvtores sive 
Pursevandi, should lodge, live, and common together, in that house, where 
the rolls, monuments, and writings (appertaining to the Office and Art of 
Heraldry and Armory) should be kept ; giving also lands and tenements for 
the perpetual maintaining of a chaplain or chantry priest, to say and sing 
service every day, and to pray for the king, queen, and prince, and for their 
souls when they were dead. 

"Lastly, he gave sundry good privileges and immunities to the said 
corporation ; which chaiter was kept continually in the office imtil within 
these five years, but now is in another place. The want of it im^jotV.'^V.Ix 
pothing, seeing the duplicate, is upon record m \.\\^ axdxvivia, Vr\>\. v^ "^^ 
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In this rapid review of the reforms accomplished by 
Kiiv^ Richird —reforms which assuredly did not meet with 
ihc approval of the great nobles, or increase their attadi- 
mcnt to the throne — we have been carried over a period of 
several months. But it is necessary that we should return 
to tlic month of April, when, both as a king and a father, 
Richard sustained a heavy blow. On the ninth day of the 
month,* at Middlcham Castle, Prince Edward suddenly 
died. As Rous speaks of his " unhappy death," he probably 
came to his end, not by the slow agony of the sick bed, but 
by some violent and accidental cause. His parents, who 
had just gone on a visit to Nottingham, when they head 
the news, " went almost mad with sudden grief." He was 

Convent -house, now called the Rolls. It was confirmed by the Parliament, 
and dated 2<' die Mar tit, anno Regni prima, apud IVestmonasUritm, 
Baron : And underneath was written, Per breve de privato sigillo, de djt» 
predicio, auctoritate Parliamenti. 

" He also built or repaired some part of the Tower of London, towards 
the Thames ; in memory whereof, there be yet his arms imjxiled with those 
of the (^uoen his wife, standing upon the arch adjoining to the Sluice-<nite. 

"He began many other good works, which his sudden fate prevented; 
as Polidor thus witnesseth : 'Ricliardiis Te'ttus muita opera publica A 
privata inchoavit, qitcc immatura morte praireptus non perfecii,' yi\^v^ 
works and monuments of piety show not the acts of a tyrant. 'Po.idor 
Vergil, being neither Yorkist nor Lancastrian, speaks much in commenda- 
tion of his pious and charitable disposition ; to which I refer the readers, 
and put it to their indifferent judgments, How many of those called' cood 
kings, have exceeded him in their longer and prosperous time, bein*' in 

quiet possession too of their crown and kingdom?" Life and Rei'^n ^ 

Richard II L, Bk. v. Mr. Green docs justice to Richard's excellence as a 
wise and liberal ruler. He quoti-s the famous petition which the Londoa 
citizens addressed to him, wliile still smarting under the exactions imposed 
by Kdward IV. " We be determined," they said, "rather to adventureand 
to coijimil us to the peril of our lives and jeopardy of death than to live in 
such thiiiUlom and bonrlage as we have hved some time heretofore oopressed 
and injured by extortion and new impositions against the laws of God and 
man and llie liberty and laws of this realm, wherein every Englishraaa is 
inherited." Richards answer was the summoning of what may fairlvbe 
called "the Good Parliament" (a.d. 1484), and the enactment of great 
measures of reform. "The practice of extorting money by benevolences 
was declared illegal, while grants of pardons and remissions of forfdtuies 
reversed in some measure the policy of terror by which Edward at once held 
the country in awe and filled his treasury. Numerous statutes broke tA 
slumbers of Parliamentary legislation . A series of mercantile enactments 
strove to protect the growing interests of English commerce. The kin'^'s 
love of literature showed itself in a provision that no statutes should actlu 
^ hindrance "to any artificer or merchant stranger, of what nation or 
country lie be, for bringing into this realm or selling by retail or otherwise 
*^f any manner of books, written or imprinted." — History of the EnsU^ 
^^ople, ii. 63, 64. -^ * 

* Other authorities say the 31SI of Maxcb.. 
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their only child, and a child of great promise ; their hearts 
were bound up in him ; and his death cruelly cast to the 
ground the bright fabric of their hope, love, and pride. As 
soon as Richard had learned to repress his sorrow, he took 
thought of the injury that might accrue to the interests of 
the kingdom if he died without an acknowledged heir, and 
proceeded to nominate as his successor his nephew Edward, 
the young Earl of Warwick, son of George Duke of Clarence. 
Thenceforth, "in services at table and chamber he was 
served next to the king and queen." * 

In the course of the summer, however, the order of 
succession was changed ; the name of the Earl of Warwick 
being withdrawn, on account, it is believed, of symptoms of 
imbecility manifesting themselves,t and that of his cousin, 
the gallant and chivalrous Earl of Lincoln, the eldest son of 
Richard's sister, the Duchess of Suffolk, being substituted. 
The king was at York when he effecied this disposition of 
the crown. Afterwards he returned to London, to investi- 
gate a conspiracy which had been formed by some persons 
of wealth and family for promoting the designs of the Earl 
of Richmond. One of the most conspicuous, William 
Colyngbourne, who had been distinguished by many marks 
of royal favour, was executed upon Tower Hill. The gossip 
of the old chroniclers, always directed to the disparagement 
of Richard, whom they seemed never able to paint in 
colours sufficiently black, represents Colyngbourne as suffer- 
ing for no greater crime than the utterance of a doggerel 
couplet in satirical allusion to the king and his ministers : 

The Ratte, the Cat, and Lovell our Dogge, 
Rule all England under the Hogge. 

The Rat alludes to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, the Cat to 
Sir William Catesby, and the Dog to Lord Lovel ; while by 
the hog is meant, says Holinshed, " the dreadful wild boar, 
which was the king's cognizance ; but because the first line 

* At the death of his father Edward was in his fourth year. His uncle, 
Edward IV. , bestowed him in wardship on the Marquis of Dorset, Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville's son by her first husband, who seems to have shame- 
fully neglected him. On the accession of Richard the boy was released from 
prison, and it would appear that he was thenceforth under the charge of 
Queen Anne, his maternal aunt. 

t According to Sir Richard Baker : — " He had been kept in the Tower 
from his very infancy, out of all company of men, and sight of beasts^ ^<i -aa* 
he scarcely knew a ben from a goose, nor onebeaslltomocdOt'OEystr 
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ended in dog, the metrician could not — observing the fegi- 
ments of metre — end the second verse in boar, but called the 
boar an hog." He adds : "This partial schoolmaster of bards 
and songs caused Colyngboume to be abbreviated shorter by 
the head, and to be divided into four quarters." The truth 
is, however, that while he endeavoured to bring Richard 
and his Government into contempt by affixing pasquinades 
to the doors of St. Paul's Church, he was also concerned in 
treasonable negotiations with the Earl of Richmond. 

During his sojourn in London, Richard was active in 
well-doing. He founded a college of priests in Tower Street, 
near the church called " Our Lady of Barking." He 
ordered the erection of a high stone tower at Westminster ; 
" a work," says Sir George Buck, " of good use, even at 
this day." He directed substantial repairs to be undertaken at 
the Tower of London, new buildings to be added, and the older 
portions renovated ; and improvements were also eflfected at 
Westminster Palace, Baynard's Castle, and Windsor Castle 
Then he proceeded to Nottingham, his " Castle of Care," as 
he called it, where he arrived on the 12th of September. On 
the 1 6th, he received the envoys from Scotland **in the great 
chamber of the castle ; " and it is worth while to glance for a 
moment at the eloquent speech which, on this occasion, was 
delivered by James III.'s secretary and orator, Master Archi- 
bald Whitelaw. It may have been as a matter of course that he 
panegyrised the king's noble virtues. " In you, most serene 
prince, all the excellent qualities of a good sovereign and a 
great commander are felicitously united, insomuch that to 
the perfection of your military and civil accomplishments 
nothing could be added by the highest rhetorical flights of 
the most consummate orator." It may also have been as a 
matter of course that he praised the king's mildness of 
disposition. " You show yourself gentle to all, and affable 
even to the meanest of your people." But when Master 
Archibald Whitelaw proceeded to comnient on his physical 
attributes, we must needs believe that he used the language 
of sincerity. " In your face," he said, " a princely majesty 
and an authority regal sparkle with the illustrious beams of 
all moral and heroical virtues;" and he added: "To you 
may not unfitly be applied what was said by the poet of a 
most renowned prince of the Thcbans, that Nature never 
'-ftcd to a small frame a gt^a\.^i ^o>A, at ^ \xiQt^ i^owerful 
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mind." Had Richard been the grim-visaged hunchback of 
the popular tradition, such language would have embodied 
a gross insult, and assuredly would have been fiercely re- 
sented. It proves that he was short of stature, but it also 
proves that he was free from corporal deformity.* 

Architectural works on an enlarged scale at Nottingham 
Castle, and at the royal palace at York ; the restoration of a 
chapel at Pontefract, and of the adjacent house occupied by 
an anchorite named Margaret Multon ; with other acts of 
munificence and piety, were ordered by Richard during his 
residence at Nottingham. On the nth of November he 
returned to London, where he was received with the usual 
pomp of welcome ; the mayor and his brethren, clad in 
scarlet, and the citizens, to the number of four hundred or 
more, in violet, escorting him from Southwark to the 
Wardrobe, beside the Black Friars, where for that time he 
was lodged. After his return he devoted himself for a time 
to the encouragement of those sports and pastimes which were 
then most in favour with the great body of the people. Special 
attention he gave to falconry and hawking. In the pre- 
ceding year he had nominated a certain John Grey of Wilton 

* "The pretended deformity of his body was controverted by many; 
some peremptorily asserted lie was not deformed, of which opinion was John 
Stow, a man indifferently inquisitive (as in all their other affairs) after the 
verbal relations and persons of Princes, and curious in his description of 
their features and lineaments, who, in all his inquiry, could find no such 
note of deformity in this king ; but hath acknowledged viva voce, that he 
had spoken with some ancient men, who, from their own sight and know- 
ledge, affirmed he was of bodily shape comely enough, only of low stature, 
whicli is all the deformity they proportion so monstrously ; neither did John 
Rous, who knew him, and writ much in his description, observe any other : 
And Archibald Whitelaw, ambassador unto this king from Scotland, in his 
Oration says he had corpus exiguum, not otherwise ; so (to my conceit) 
Philip de Comines and the Prior de Croyland (who had seen and knew this 
prince) seem to clear him implicatively ; for in all their discourses of him, 
they never directly or indirectly, covertly or apertly, insinuate this deformity 
which (I suppose) they would not have passed : And by liis sundry pictures 
which I have seen, there was no such disproportion in his person or linea- 
ments, but all decently compacted to his stature, his face of a warlike aspect 
(which Sir Thomas More called a crabbed visage) of all the children being 
said to be most Uke his father in favour and composition of shape, who, 
though not tall, was of an even and well-disposed structure." — Sir George 
Buck, Life and Reign of Richard the Third, vol. iii. The panegyrist \ii 
hardly correct in speaking of Edward IV. as "not tall;" when his coffin 
was opened, his skeleton was found to measure six feet three inches. The 
truth respecting Richard III. seems to be that, though of short stature, he 
was vigorously made, but probably with one shoulder slightly higher thaatU^ 
other. His countenance was not handsome, but "woie axi^vc cA vcv\s^^'i\>^^ 
dignity which impressed every beholder. 
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to the office of master of the king's hawks, and the charge of 
a place called The Mews, near Charing Cross ; and he now 
issued warrants for the purchase of such hawks and falcons 
as should be necessary for " the king's disport," following 
up this measure by the appointment of " a sergeant of 
falcons " for England, and " a purveyor of hawks " for parts 
beyond the seas. Nor did he forget the amusements of the 
humbler classes. The exploits of the " bearward," or 
keeper of the dancing-bears, and the grotesque antics of his 
company of apes and monkeys, were greatly relished by the 
vulgar, and in truth, by all classes ; and Richard, soon after 
his accession, had appointed a " master guider and ruler of 
all our bears and apes within England and Wales." Letters 
were now sent to the mayors and sheriffs throughout the 
kingdom, requiring them to protect the " said game," as 
well as the master and subordinate keepers whom the king 
licensed, " reasonable money paying," to travel with them 
through the country. Richard himself, however, though 
fond of the chase, seems to have delighted most in music 
The royal bounty was libera ly bestowed upon musicians, 
both English and foreign. He maintained at his own cost 
a band of trumpeters, and exercised his power in truly 
despotic fashion for the formation of a royal choir, John 
Melynek, one of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, being 
authorised "to take and seize for the king all such singing 
men and children, being expert in the science of music, as 
he can find, and think able to do the king's service, within 
all places in the realm, as well cathedral churches, colleges, 
chapels, houses of religion, and all other franchised and 
exempt places or elsewhere, the college royal of Windsor 
excepted." 

The Christmas festival of 1484 was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence. Contemporary records * re- 
present him as actively encouraging the usual ** seasonable " 
recreations, presiding in person at the customary feasts, and 
so carefully keeping up the most trivial traditions, that a 
warrant is entered for the payment of two hundred marks 
for *' certain New- Year's gifts, bought against the feast of 
Christmas" — new-year's day being then as religiously observed 
in England as it long was in Scotland, or as they^//r de Van 
bos always been in France. The royal revelry was pro- 

* Halsted cites lY\e "11?m\. 1sVSS>. ^'i^, Iq\. 1.4^^. 
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tracted until the feast of the Epiphany, when it was brought 
to a close by an entertainment of exceptional splendour, 
given by the king to his nobles in Westminster Hall ; " the 
king himself wearing his crown, and holding a sumptuous 
banquet in the great hall, similar to that which had taken 
place at his coronation." * 

The expenditure rendered necessary by Richard's military 
precautions, and largely increased by the magnificence which 
he delighted in maintaining, exhausted the treasury, and 
dissipated the funds diligently amassed by Edward IV., to 
such an extent that he was compelled to revive the despotic 
and unpopular financial expedient, clumsily designated a 
" benevolence." f As he had, at his accession, severely 
condemned this illegal mode of taxation, and afterwards 
abolished it by Act of Parliament, the anger of the nation 
was strongly excited by his revival of it. J The trading 
classes and the Church were equally irritated ; and this 
measure, though forced upon Richard by his financial 
embarrassments, availed against him more disastrously than 
Richmond's sword. 

Had Richard committed all the crimes laid to his charge 
by the most malevolent of his enemies, he must be held to 
have made expiation for them by his sufferings and sorrows. 
On the 1 6th of March he lost his queen, the love of his 
earlier and happier years. Naturally of a delicate con- 
stitution, she was unable to support the terrible shock of her 
only son's sudden death. Soon after its occurrence she had 

'^ Chron. Croyl. Cont. p. 571. 

f ' ' The tax, called a Benevolence, was devised by Edward IV. , for which 
he sustained much envy. It was abolished by Richard III., by Act of Par- 
liament, to ingratiate himself with the people, and was revised by King 
Henry VII., but with consent of Parliament."— Lord Bacon, Henry VI!. 

X The monk of Croylaird writes : " Remembering that money, of which 
he iKid now so little, was the nerve of war, he resorted to the exactions of 
King Edward, which he condemned in full Parliament, those benevolences 
hated by all : and he sent chosen men, sons of this age, more prudent in 
their generation than the sons of light, who, by prayers and menaces, 
extorted from the coffers of almost all ranks very large sums of money." 
Fabyan, the city chronicler, writes : " In the month of February followinpf, 
King Richard, then living his life in great agony and doubt, trusting few of 
such as were about him, spared not to spend the great treasure which before 
King Edward gathered in, giving of great and large gifts. By means 
whereof he alone wasted, not only the great treasure, but also was in such 
danger that he borrowed many notable sums of money of the rich men of 
this realm, and especially of the citizens of London, whereof the least sum 
was forty pounds, for surety whereof he delivered to them ^ood a.^<l 
sufficient pledges." 
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shown signs of debility. The king had bitterly felt the blow, 
but in a life of action grief is to some extent forgotten or 
restrained. The unfortunate queen, however, had ample 
leisure to dwell upon her irreparable loss. " She could not 
hold," says Buck, " so proportioned a temper over her grief, 
the tenderness of her sex letting it break upon her in a more 
passionate manner, and with such an impression, that it 
became her sickness past recovery, languishing in weakness 
and extremity of sorrow, until she seemed rather to overtake 
death than death her." Anne of Warwick was buried near 
the high altar in Westminster Abbey. Her funeral was 
worthy of a Queen of England, and Richard was observed 
to shed tears as he stood by her grave. There is no reason 
to doubt that these tears were sincere ; yet the queen had 
scarcely been interred before Richard's enemies found in 
her death a new source of calumny. It was said that he had 
freed himself from the burden of a weak and spiritless wife, 
who gave no promise of bearing more children, by poison, 
with the intention of wedding his own niece, the daughter of 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville. The basis on which this mon- 
strous charge of actual murder and contemplated incest rests 
is set forth in the prejudiced statement of an ecclesiastical 
historian : " It is not to be concealed," says the monk of 
Croyland, smarting under the exaction of the "benevo- 
lence," " it is not to be concealed that, during the feast of 
the Nativity, he was over-much intent upon singing and 
dancing and vain changes of dress, which were given of the 
same form and colour to Queen Anne and to the Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of the deceased king, whereat the 
people were scandalised, and the peers and prelates mar- 
vellously wondered ; for it was said by many that the king, 
either in expectation of the queen's death, or by divorce, 
for the procuring of which it was conjectured that he had 
sufficient cause, appHed his mind in all ways to contracting 
a marriage with the said Elizabeth ; he did not otherwise 
see that the realm would be confirmed to him, or his com- 
petition deprived of hope." But, as Sir Harris Nicolas ob- 
serves, the only rational conclusion to be drawn from the 
similarity of dress is, that Richard faithfully fulfilled his 
promise to support his nieces in a manner worthy of their 
royal descent. Only the grossest and most ignorant preju- 
'^'ce couid believe that "Richaid ^o>\\d <i.^^ttoY the wif($ 
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whom, in their youth, he had struggled to secure amidst the 
greatest difficulties, in order to elevate his own niece to her 
vacant place. And it has justly been pointed out that, had he 
made the princess his queen, and raised her to the throne 
in virtue of her position as King Edward's eldest daughter — 
and in no other capacity could she have given weight .to his 
disputed title — he would at once have impeached his own 
right to the crown, have invalidated the Act of Parliament 
which declared and confirmed that right, and have stood 
before the world a self-convicted usurper. He would have 
disproved his assertion of the illegality of Queen Elizabeth's 
marriage, and have neutralised the parliamentary settlement 
which declared her offspring illegitimate, and himself the 
true, just, and rightful heir. Richard may have been, as his 
enemies represent him, an atrocious criminal ; but even his 
enemies do not pretend that he was an egregious simpleton. 

[Sir Harris Nicolas has entered into this question most elaborately, and, 
to our thinking, has completely exculpated Richard and the Princess 
Elizabeth fronv a charge which disgraces the one as much as it dishonours 
the other. He points out, on the evidence of the Croyland chronicler, that 
the Lady Elizabeth, on leaving sanctuary, "ranked most familiarly in the 
queen's favour, and with as BtUe distinction as sisters ; " and it is surely 
allowable to conceive that, as the destined bride of the Prince Edward, she 
might be arrayed in robes similar to those of royalty. The assertion that 
Richard meditated an union with the Princess rests on the statement of the 
Croyland chronicler ; no such statement is to be found in any other contem- 
porary writer, neither in Fabyan nor in Rous, though the latter does not 
hesitate to accuse the king of poisoning his wife. Sir George Buck, it is 
true, refers to manuscript evidence which, if it existed, or if even he himself 
had seen it, would be incontrovertible. "When the midst and last of 
February [1485] was past," he says, "the Lady Elizabeth, being more 
impatient and jealous of the success [of her projected marriage to Richard] 
than everyone knew or conceived, wrote a letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
intimating, first, that he was the man in whom she most affied, in respect of 
that love her father had ever bore him. Then she congratulates his many 
courtesies, in continuance of which she desires him to be a mediator with 
her to the king in behalf of the marriage propounded between them, who, as 
she wrote, was her only joy and maker in this world ; and that she was his 
in heart and -thought; withal insinuating that the better part of February 
was past, and that she feared the queen would never die. All these be her 
own words, written with her own hand ; and this is the sum of her letter, 
which remains in the autograph or original draft, under her own hand, in 
the magnificent cabinet of Thomas, Earl of Arundel and Surrey." 

Now, several considerations are suggested by this narrative. First, we 
cannot but wonder that, if such a letter as the above were ever written by 
Elizabeth, she did not, after her marriage to Henry VH., make an eflfort to 
recover it and destroy it, lest use should be made of it to her disadvantage. 
And this the more eagerly, since the Duke of Norfolk, to whom, as is 
alleged, it was addressed, perished on Bosworth Field ; and it might 
accordingly pass into unscrupulous hands. Next, it is almost impossible to 
l)elieve that a young maiden cod14 have vnciUea m \\i\i& <:oi)l^^<^\:Cc^^nx^^n.^ 
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any person respecting her proposed marriage to her uncle, and the antici- 
pated death of the queen. It is also to be observed that Sir George Budc 
does not say he himself had seen the letter, and his summary of it appears 
to be given from hearsay information, while no trace of ii has ever been dis- 
covered, nor is reference made to it by any other authority. Hence we 
must conclude that the letter in question was either not written by Elisabeth 
of York, or that its contents applied to some other individual than her uncle. 
" If the letter cited by Buck really existed," says Sir Harris Nicolas, "its 
purport may perhaps be reconciled with other facts by supposing that he 
mistook, or assigned to it a wrong date, and that, in fact, the person whom 
she expressed so eager a desire to marry was Henry instead of Richard. 
Many parts of the abstract would agree with this hypothesis, for the allusion 
to February and Queen Anne, Bredc calls an ' insinuation ; ' and a passage 
of doubtful iinport becomes doubly so when construed by so suspicious a 
reporter. The only thing which renders this surmise unlikely is, that the 
letter is said to have been addressed by the Duke of Norfolk, who perished 
at Bosworth Field ; but may not its address, too, have been only inferred, 
arising from its being in the possession of the duke's descendant?"] 

Richard, after his queen's demise,* hastened to contra- 
dict, with the utmost publicity, the rumour that had been 
set afloat by malignant tongues. Summoning a council of 
state, he earnestly protested that " such a thing " had never 
entered into his mind ; and shortly before Easter he re- 
peated this protest, " with a clear and a loud voice,*' in the 
presence of the mayor and citizens of London,t whom he 
had summoned to meet him in the great hall of St John's 
Priory, Clerkenwell. Those historians who believe that all 
Richard's thoughts and dreams were murder, and all his 
words deception, will of course decline to accept this 
denial ; but again we would quote Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
suggest that, " if a statement which stands on very dubious 
authority cannot be believed without assigning to him to 
whom it relates conduct directly at variance with that which 
the public records show he pursued, and if credence can be 
given to that statement only by imputing to the person an 
inconsistency so great, and a change of opinion so flagrant, 
that his political existence must have been endangered, there 
is just cause for rejecting anything short of positive proof." J 

* Anne of Warwick was thirty-two years old when she died, and had 
reigned twenty months. 

f •' The most sad and discreet persons of the same city in great 
numbers being present, many of the lords spiritual and temporal of our 
land, and the substance of all our household." 

X The Croyland chronicler is suspiciously anxious to account for 

Richard's disavowal of a project of alliance between himself and his niece. 

First he says that he was compelled to excuse himself, because liis proposed 

marriage had become known to those who would not that it should occur. 

Ycart be states that Sir Richard RaXc\ift^ an^ ^\x^\\:iM«Q. C'ax«&\si, vfhosc 
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Not content with the protests of which we have already 
spoken, Richard addressed a letter to the citizens of York 
(April nth), complaining of the "false and abominable 
language and lies circulated by his adversaries;" and he 
also took the precaution of removing the Princess Elizabeth 
from court, where her position was not less disadvantageous 
to herself than to him. He could not place her with her 
mother; for to have done so would have been to give her up 
to his rival. Therefore, he sent her to the "goodly and 
pleasant house " of Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire, the abode 
of the young Earl of Warwick. And this done, he turned 
with a courage and a resolution which it is impossible not 
to admire, to encounter the long-gathering storm that was 
about to burst upon his head. It is surely to be regretted 
that a ruler so self-reliant, so enlightened, so large-minded, 
was not permitted a longer period in which to display his 
governing capacity. Not one of our sovereigns was better 
qualified by his power of intellect and force of character to 
wear the crown. Even Sir Richard Baker admits that " he 
took the ways of being a good king if he had come to be 
king by ways that had been good." " In no king's reign," he 
says, "were better laws made than in the reign of this 
man." Lord Bacon, an unfavourable critic, bears testimony 
to " his politic and wholesome laws ;" " he was a good law- 
maker," he says, " for the ease and solace of the common 
people."* And again : " Although desire of rule did blind 
him, yet in his other actions he was noble, and loved the 
honour of the realm, and the contentment and comfort of 
his nobles and people." We have not ventured to pro- 
nounce any authoritative jadgment on the difficult problems 
involved in the study of his brief but brilliant reign. It has 

opinions he scarcely ever dare resist, brought forward twelve doctors in 
theology, who asserted that the Pope could not grant a dispensation on such 
a degree of consanguinity. Who will believe that •' twelve doctors in 
theology " made such an assertion in face of the well-known fact that the 
Roman Church had frequently allowed marriages between uncles and 
nieces ? The Croyland monk, in conclusion, is forced to admit that, in the 
opinion of many, "the king's advisers, alarmed lest there should be founda- 
tion for the rumour, had started these objections, from fear that if the 
Princess Elizabeth attained the royal dignity, she would avenge the death of 
her relatives, the Lord Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, upon such as had 
couns.'Ued the deed." 

* Lord Campbell, in his "Lives of the Lord Chancellors," ascribes to 
Richard the policy of labouring earnestly "to reform the law and tjc^ 
improYP the institutions of the country," 
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been our aim simply to place before our readers the charges 
accumulated by the earlier chroniclers, and repeated by the 
later historians ; to place these charges before them, with 
the evidence by which they are supported ; and then, after 
a careful analysis of the evidence, to leave it to them to 
deliver their verdicts, or dismiss each case with an acknow- 
ledgment that a definite decision is unattainable. Did 
Richard compass the death of his brother Clarence ? Was 
he the murderer of young Prince Edward, the son of 
Henry VI. ? Was he the murderer of his two nephews, 
the sons of Edward IV. ? Did he plot against the lif2 of 
his queen ? Did he sweep Hastings and Buckingham out 
of his path merely as obstacles to his unbridled ambition ? 
These are questions to which everyone will return an 
answer according to the view he takes of the credibility 
of the witnesses, or the extent to which he allows his 
mind to be swayed by traditional prejudices. But other 
points there are which admit of no dubiety. It is not 
open to any impartial historian to contend that Richard 
was neither a wise statesman nor a great captain. The 
record of his achievements is too luminous to be mistaken. 
You may as well believe that he was a grim-visaged hunch- 
back, the natural monstrosity so powerfully portrayed by 
Shakespeare, — 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before his time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up,— 

as that he was a ruthless and sanguinary tyrant, with no zeal 
for the betterment of his kingdom, and no other object than 
the gratification of a selfish ambition. The work he did in 
his short reign was admirable work; and that so much 
admirable work should have been accomplished by a king 
who literally fought for his own hand; who was beset by 
false friends and open foes ; who, from his accession to the 
throne down to the moment when, sword in hand, he fell 
upon red Bosworth Field, was striving against conspiracy 
and household treason, must always be a matter of wonder, 
and an enduring testimony to his intellectual and moral 
greatness. 

The very reforms initiated by Richard excited against 
fom a host of enmities. They were regarded with suspicign 
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and dislike by the great nobles, as well as by all those 
adventurous and restless spirits who flourish under a lax or 
irregular administration. On the other hand, the revival of 
the obnoxious system of " benevolences," dictated by his 
financial necessities, irritated the wealthy trading class and 
alienated the Church. His peculiar position precluded him 
from receiving, as his brother had received, the unanimous 
support of a great party. For obvious reasons he was 
obnoxious to the Lancastrians ; while a large section of the 
Yorkists held aloof from his standard, because in their eyes 
the daughter of Edward IV. was the true representative of 
the White Rose. The insecurity of his grasp of the crown 
was daily brought home to him by desertion and betrayal. 
Men had no faith in his star, and made haste to worship the 
rising sun. Sir James Blount, the governor of Hammes Castle, 
near Calais, went over to the Tudor with his prisoner, the old 
Earl of Oxford.* The evil example was followed by the 
sheriffs of some of the counties, and by officers high in com- 
mand at Calais. Richard's principal anxiety, however, was 
for the faithfulness of Lord Stanley, on whom depended the 
loyalty of Cheshire and Lancashire. Hitherto he had proved 
himself a zealous adherent, but he was married to the Countess 
Margaret, the mother of Richmond, and the king knew her 
to be a woman of equal abihty and ambition. He strove to 
retain his fidelity by the most lavish gifts, while, to keep him 
near his person, he appointed him Steward of the Household. 
It was an ominous sign when Stanley requested permission 
to visit his estates. Richard could not well refuse ; but he 
endeavoured to guard against the treason he feared by 
detaining at court the Lord Strange as a hostage for his 
father. 

In the midsummer of 1485, it was known all over Eng- 
land that Richmond was prepared to strike for the crown. 
The King of France had supplied him with funds, and he 
had raised and equipped an army of three thousand adven- 
turers, most of them Normans. Collecting a small fleet at 
Harfleur, he prepared to embark for Wales. By a long 
series of skilful intrigues he had assured himself of support in 
England, and his birth as a Tudor would obtain for him the 
adhesion of the Welsh. Flushed with the confidence of an 

'* This was a serious blow, the Earl of Oxford being known as an able 
general, 
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easy victory, he hoisted sail on the ist of August, and 
steered for Milford Haven. 

Richard rejoiced when he found that the period of 
suspense was over, and that he might hope at last to meet 
his tenacious enemy in the open field. Not ignorant of the 
perils that encompassed him, he trusted in his courage and 
his genius as a captain ; and he knew that a victory over 
Richmond would confirm to his side the wavering, and 
strike terror into the hearts of the disaffected. Richmond 
once met and conquered, he might hope to wear his crown 
in peace, and fulfil his high ambition to be known as a wise 
and successful ruler. With an almost pathetic earnestness 
. he appealed to the hearts and consciences of his subjects. 
In a proclamation issued at Westminster on the 22nd of 
June, he denounced his enemies as rebels and traitors, dis- 
abled and attainted by the authority of the hight court of 
Parliament ; many of them being notorious as open mur- 
derers, adulterers (advoutres), and extortioners, "contrary 
to the pleasure of God, and against all truth, honour, and 
nature." He charged them with having put themselves at 
first under the obedience of the Duke of Bretagne, and 
promised to him certain things, "which by him and his 
counsell were thought things greatly unnatural and abomin- 
able for them to grant, observe, keep, and perform," and 
therefore had been "utterly refused.'' He asserted that 
when thus baffled they had departed into France, to the 
king's ancient enemy, " calling himself King of France," and 
had chosen for their captain one Henry Tudor, son of 
Edmund Tudor, who of his ambitiousness and insatiable 
covetousness encroached and usurped the name and title 
of royal estate of this realm of England, tliough, being 
descended of bastard blood, both on the father's and the 
mpther's side, he had no right or title to the same. He 
alleged that the said Henry Tudor, in order to achieve his 
false intent by the aid of the king's ancient enemy of France, 
had covenanted with him to give up and release in perpe- 
tuity all the claim which the King of England had and ought 
to have to the crown and' realm of France, with the duchies 
of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, Gascony and Guienne, 
the towns of Calais, Guisnes, and Hammes, and the 
msLTshes appertaining to the same, and also to dissever and 
CJKcIude the arms of Ftaivce om\. ol \\^^ ^\as» ^^ England for 
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ever. In proof of his said purpose of conquest, the said 
Henry Tudor had given away archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
and other dignities spiritual, and the duchies, earldoms, 
baronies, and other possessions and inheritances of knights, 
squires, gentlemen, and other of the king's true subjects. 
He intended to change and subvert the laws of the realm, 
and to induce and establish new laws and ordinances, and 
" besides the alienations of all the premises into the pos- 
session of the king's said ancient enemies, to the greatest 
angortishments, shame, and rebuke, that ever might fall to 
this said land, the said Henry Tudor and others, the king's 
rebels and traitors aforesaid, have extended at their coming, if 
they may be of power, to do the most cruel murders, slaughters, 
and robberies, and dispersions that ever were seen in any 
Christian realm. " Wherefore, the king willed that all his 
subjects, like good and true Englishmen, should endeavour 
themselves with all their powers for the defence of their 
country, their wives, children, goods, and hereditaments, 
against the malicious purposes and conspiracies which the 
said ancient enemies had made with the king's said rebels 
and traitors for the final destruction of the land." And the 
king, as a well-willed, diligent, and courageous prince, 
promised to put his royal person to all the labour and pain 
necessary in that behalf, to the comfort, weal, and surety of 
his true and faithful liege men and subjects. 

After issuing this proclamation, King Richard left London 
for the last time, and proceeded northward. Unable to 
obtain any certain information as to the point at which the 
enemy intended to land, he resolved to take up his position 
as nearly as possible in the centre of his kingdom, and 
arrived at Nottingham early in June. Messengers were then 
posted at intervals of twenty miles along the great highways, 
to bring him early intelligence from the coast. The com- 
mand of his naval forces was conferred upon Lord Lovel, 
and commissioners of array in every county were ordered to 
be ready with their respective levies at an hour's warning. 
His defensive measures were designed with the skill of an 
experienced commander, and would probably have been 
adequate to the repulse of Richmond, had they not been 
neutralised by the treachery of some of his most trusted 
agents. Foremost among these was Morgan Kydwelly, 
the Attorney-General, who secretly coiwe^^d vcvici\\cvaXv^^ 
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Ri'bmond of the king's movements, and warned himnottB 
alicinj)t a landing on the southern coasts. He it was ib) 
advised him to direct his course to Wales, which was not 
very vii^ilanlly guarded ; and made known to him that Sr 
Roi;in:ild 15riy awaited his coming, with large sums of 
money collected for the payment of his " marines and 
soldiers," out of those rich estates in England and Wales 
belonging to the Earl of Richmond's mother, which Richard 
had generously forehorne to confiscate on the suppression 
of r*uckin:;ham's rebellion. 

On the 7 th of August, Richmond's entire fleet entered 
the broad expanse of Milford Haven ; but Richmond, with 
his uncle Jasi)er, Earl of Pembroke,* landed at Dale, 
whence, on the following day, his troops having disembarked, 
he marched to Haverfordwest. " Having refreshed his men 
and sent notice, by trusty messengers, to his mother, the 
I^rd Stanley, and Gilbert Talbot, that he intended to direct 
his march towards London, desiring them to meet him on 
the way with their powers, he advanced to Shrewsbury, 
where Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with the Earl of 
Slirewsbnry's tenants,t as Sir Rice ap Thomas and Richard 
Gridith, Ks(i., had done before, with a body of AVelshmen; 
by which his army became so strong, that he easily reduced 
all the towns to which he came in his march. Sir Rice 
ap Thomas would not come unto him, till he had promised 
to make him Governor of Wales, in case he got the crown; 
which the earl agreed to, and performed as soon as 'twas in 
his power, Sir Rice having been very faithful and serviceable 
to him." To gain the favour of the Welsh, and profit by 
their national sympathies, the earl caused a banner, dis- 
playing the insignia of Cadwalladcr, to be carried in the 
van of his army. 

A week elapsed before Richard heard of his rival's dis- 
embarkation, the Welsh coast having been left unguarded; 
and Richmond had penetrated to the heart of the kingdom 

^ A doubtful trafliti<in relates that when Vj\x\ Jasper set foot on his 
native soil, he was nrecivecl with cries of " Weleomc, for thou hast taken 
good care of t'ly nejjhew ! " an allusion, it ii ])relen(leil, to Kiehard's 
J^urder of his iiei)hews. We may reasonably conclude that tliis was a latJ 
>nveiiiioii. 

I t The young earl, hcinr: a ward, had no power over his tenants, but he 
"'^^If remained loyal to his sovwdgti. 
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without encountering opposition. But as soon as the news 
reached Nottingham, Richard acted with all the vigour and 
energy of his character. He issued stringent orders for all 
his subjects to meet him at Leicester. The Duke of Norfolk 
at once obeyed, and led thither the men of the eastern 
counties. The Earl of Northumberland brought his con- 
tingent from the north ; Lord Lovel came up in all haste 
from the south ; and Brackenbury arrived from the capital. 
Lord Stanley, however, temporised, pretending that he was 
confined to his bed by the sweating sickness. Such an 
excuse could not impose upon Richard ; and his suspicions 
were confirmed by Lord Strange's attempt to escape. Dis- 
covered and arrested, the young nobleman confessed that 
his uncle, Sir William Stanley, Chamberlain of North Wales, 
Sir John Savage, and others of his kinsmen, had engaged 
to join the invaders, but he stoutly denied that his father 
was implicated in the plot. And he pledged himself that, 
if his life were spared, the Lord Stanley would prove his 
fidelity by coming with his forces to the king's assistance. 
He was permitted to write to his father in accordance with 
this compact, and bid him hasten his march if he would 
save his son's life. 

Richard's army continued daily to increase, he having, 
says Grafton, continual repair of his subjects to him ; and as 
the country at large showed no signs of disaffection, he had 
reasonable hope of quickly crushing his audacious rival. 
On the 20th of August he quitted Leicester, at the head of 
an army of nine thousand to ten thousand men, and in the 
course of the night encamped upon Bosworth Heath. It is 
said that at Leicester he occupied the principal inn, afterwards 
known as The Blue Boar — sleeping upon his military chest, 
which was fashioned " in the shape of a bedstead." He left 
the town by the south gate. An old man, blind and poor, who 
sat begging near the bridge, cried out, as he approached, that 
if the moon changed again that day, which had changed once 
in the course of nature that morning. King Richard would 
lose life and crown. The crest of the Percys was a crescent, 
and the beggar's words conveyed a hint of their meditated 
treachery. Riding across Leicester bridge, Richard struck 
his left foot against a low wooden post. " His head," ex- 
claimed the beggar, " shall strike against that very pile, as 
he returns this night." It is needless to ^^^ x)a"aX xiafe^^ 
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oracular utterances were the product of a lively imaginatiOT 
*' after the event." 

We find it noted that, a^. he rode at the head of his 
troops, Richard was mounted on a noble white charger, and 
wore his royal arms upon his helmet. He was attired in I 
the suit of burnished steel armour in which he had acquitted ' 
himself so gallantly at Tewkesbury. On the road to 
15os worth he was deserted by Sir Walter Hungerfoid, Sir 
Thomas Bourchier, and several others, who had been won 
over to Richmond's side by bribes and liberal promises 
He was still, however, too strong to fear the earl, and he 
made instant arrangements to bring the struggle between 
them to a decisive issue. Upon that portion of Bosworth 
heath or field, then known as Redmoor, an open and un- 
cultivated tract of land, about two miles in length by one 
mile in breadth, broken up in the middle by a thick wood, 
and bounded on the south by a small stream and an extent 
of low swampy countr}', he pitched his camp. It covered 
about eighteen acres, and was defended by a stout breast- 
work, three hundred yards long and about fifty yards broad 
On a rising moorland in the rear was stationed the Duke of 
Norfolk ; on either side Lord Stanley and his brother lay 
encamped. 

Meanwhile, Richmond, with about five thousand men, 
having crossed the Severn at Shrewsbury, pushed forward to 
Tamworth, relying, not on the troops who followed him, 
but on the defection of the great nobles then assembled 
under the king's standard. On the evening of the 20th, he 
held a secret interview with Lore Stanley at Atherstone, 
which relieved him of much anxiety, for the great Lanca- 
shire noble explained that " it was necessary for him to 
appear the king's friend till the very moment when the 
battle joined, or the loss of his son's life would be the con- 
sec^uence ; " but that he and his brother would assuredly 
reinforce him on the field.* 

"' A curious adventure befell the earl either on his way to Atherstone or 
on liis return to his army. The following account is given of it by the old 
clironicler : "The earl having insensibly lost his companions on the h^ 
way to Tarn worth, turned aside to a little village three miles from Tamwortb. 
where he stayed all night, not daring to discover himself, or ask a guide' to 
the town. His followers were much surprised at his absence, and afraid 
what was become of him. He was also apprehensive of the illjcffectsof 
their missing him, and not a little fearful of falling into the hands of some 
of the usurper's parties. Early in the morning he left the village, aod 
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On the evening of the 23rd, Richmond, having been 
joined by several deserters from the royal army, advanced 
from Tamworth, and took up his position on a rising ground, 
facing King Richard. Lord Stanley, who had marched from 
Atherstone, halted about midway between the two armies. 
The earl sent to him a messenger, requesting his assistance 
in setting his battle in order ; but Stanley was even then too 
cautious to declare himself openly, and sent a courteous 
excuse. He added that the earl should draw up his soldiers ; 
he (Lord Stanley) would do the same ; and he would join 
him at supper-time. Though this answer was but little 
relished by Richmond, he affected to be well satisfied, and 
proceeded to marshal his men. His front was thin, and 
consisted of bowmen, commanded by 'the veteran Earl of 
Oxford ; the right wing was led by Sir Gilbert Talbot, and 
the left by Sir John Savage, who was attended by a troop of 
young fellows, well armed, and clad in white coats and 
hoods. The earl in person, accompanied by the Earl of 
Pembroke, led the main body. His whole strength did not 
exceed six thousand men, Stanley's forces excepted, which 
numbered seven or eight thousand. 

According to the chroniclers, Richard's sleep, the night 
before the battle, was disturbed by terrible dreams ; and it 
is possible enough that, with his mind distracted by the 
treachery of the men whom he had trusted, he slept badly.* 
He awoke, unrefreshed and agitated, before the chaplains 
were ready to officiate, or the breakfast was prepared ; and 
his attendants, on entering, were surprised to find him uh' 
usually disturbed. They communicated to him the startling 
intelligence that a warning had been affixed, during the night, 
to the entrance of the Duke of Norfolk's tent : 

Jocke of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold. 

happily arrived at the town, to the unspeakable joy of his army. He excused 
his absence by pretending he had been to consult with some private friends 
of his who durst not yet appear for him. He was unwilling his companions 
should think him guilty of such a blunder as to lose his way, when he had 
so many guides about him, and made that a piece of policy, which was 
indeed downright ignorance. So easy 'tis for princes to impose upon their 
people who are ready to judge favourably of all their actions." — Hall. 

* It is said that before retiring to rest he went round his outposts, and 
finding one of his sentinels slumbering soundly, stabbed him to Oxa V»ft«sXx 
exclaiming : " I found him asleep, and leave bim ^ \** 
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Straightway he despatched a messenger to Lord Stanley, 
commanding his personal attendance, and, on receiving a 
refusal, he gave orders that Lord Strange, whom he held as 
a hostage for his father's fidelity, should be put to death. 
He was persuaded, however, to suspend the young noble's 
execution until after the battle. Whatever dreams or omens 
had tortured his sleep, he soon showed himself as calm and 
self-reliant as in his most prosperous hours. He drew up 
his army with all the skill of a veteran inured to fields. His 
lines occupied the ridge which rose near the centre of the 
plain, so that between them and the enemy intervened a 
marshy hollow. The front, composed of bowmen, was com- 
manded by the Duke of Norfolk and his son, the Earl of 
Surrey. The second was led by the Lord Ferrers, in con- 
junction with the Earl of Northumberland. The centre was 
formed by a compact square of seven score of " sergeants," 
that " were chained and locked in a row, and as many bom- 
bards, and thousands of morrispikes, harquebusses, and the 
like." Here the king himself was in command, distinguished 
before all by the golden crown which still surmounted his 
helmet. As the sovereign of England he had taken the 
field, and as the sovereign of England he was resolute to 
conquer or to die. 

The morning was far advanced when the battle began. 
The earl was the first to join issue. Leading his men across 
the heath, he left the morass on the right, and thus not 
only guarded against a flank attack, but contrived to keep 
the sun in his rear, while it shone with dazzling rays in the 
face of the royal army. On observing this movement, 
Richard ordered his trumpets to sound and his archers to 
pour in a storm of arrows. Richmond's bows replied with a 
dense volley, and then the men-at-arms leaped forward, and 
came to a close fight. It was sharply contested, and sharper 
it should have been, says the historian, if the king's soldiers 
had done their duty. None can doubt that Richard would 
have won the day if he had been loyally supported; but 
Northumberland held back the second line, and looked on 
unmoved while his king charged the enemy with desperate 
courage. Norfolk, on the other hand, displayed a chivalrous 
valour, and fell mortally wounded in the mi/S^. So obsti- 
nately did Richard press home his attack, that Richmond's 
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men began to waver, and the tide of battle was turning in 
the king's favour, when Stanley, fearing perhaps that he had 
sinned too deeply against him to be forgiven, wheeled round 
and joined the earl, his example being followed, on the 
other side of the field, by his brother, Sir William. Richard 
saw that all was lost unless he could strike down his rival* 
Immediately he took his resolution ; and, attended by a few 
of his guards, he spurred headlong into the midst of the 
enemy, cutting his way towards the point where blew the 
Earl of Richmond's standard. Meeting in full career with 
Henry's standard-bearer, Sir William Brandon, he felled 
him with his battle-axe; struck to the ground Sir John 
Cheney ; and aimed a desperate blow at his rival, when he 
was overpowered by numbers, and though he resisted 
heroically, was dragged from his horse and slain. f In this 
fierce assault Lord Ferrers fell, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, and others of Richard's faithful fol- 
lowers. But the knowledge of Stanley's defection chilled 
the ardour of the royal army, and when their royal leader 
fell, they had no longer any motive to prolong the contest 
They broke in confusion, and fled firom the field. Yet that 
no inconsiderable number did their duty bravely is clear 
from the statement of the historian, that three thousand of 
Richard's fighting men were slain. J 

The king is said to have fallen "at the foot of the hill 
near Amyon-lays/' and his blood dyed the litde bourne that 



* A contemporary writer (Harl. MSS., No. 542, fol. 34) asserts that when 
the treason of the Stanleys became apparent, one of Richard's knights said 
to him : '• 1 hold it time for ye to fly ; yonder Stanley his dyorts be so sore, 
gainst them may no man stand. Here is thy horse, another day ye may 
worship again." The king replied : " Not one foot will I fly, so long as 
breath bides within my breast ; for by Him that shaped both sea and land, 
this day shall end my battles or my life ; I will die King of England." 

t " In battle, and not in flight, the said king, stricken with many mortal 
wounds, fell on the field like a courageous and most daring prince." — 
Croyl. Chron. p. 574. " If 1 mav spesuc the truth to his honor, although 
small of body and weak in strength, he most valiantly defended himseli as a 
noble knight to his last breath, after exclaiming that he was betrayed, and 
saying, * Treason I treason I treason I ' " — Rous, p. 217. 

X Tradition relates that as Richard rode onwards in his last furious 
charge he passed a spring, where, momentarily checking his steed, he dis- 
mounted, and slaked his thirst. Refreshed by the coolmg draught, he re- 
mounted, and galloped to meet his death. The spring still retains the name 
of " King Richard's WeU."-^GRAFroN, p. xaS. 
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ihcrc issues from the sward. That day it ran as red as tint 
other stream on the field of Senlac, which was stained vith 
the blood of Harold's warriors ; and, down to a recent date, 
the common people refused to drink of its waters. Richard's 
body was soon despoiled of its armour. The regal diadem 
was hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn-bush ; * but, being 
discovered by Reginald Bray, it was carried to Lord Stanley, 
who hastened to place it on the head of Richmond, amid 
shouts of " King Henry ! King Henry I " The victorious 
army then broke out into a triumphwt Te Deum\ and in 
the evening Henry marched to Leicester. 

With shameful indecorousness,t the dead body of King 
Richard was brought thither, stripped and gashed, and 
hanging with the head downwards, across the horse of 
Blanc Sanglier, a pursuivant-at-arms. An old legend runs 
that, in passing Leicester Bridge, the head struck against the 
low wooden post which, in the morning, the beggar had 
connected with his ominous utterance, ^ter being exposed 
to the public gaze for two days the body was given up, at 
their urgent request, to the nuns of the Grey Friars, who 
gave it decent interment in their church. Two years later 
a plain tomb was raised over its resting-place by order of 
King Henry. J 

Thus it came to pass that the battle of Bosworth Field 
wrought the downfall of the White Rose. It involved a 
complete change of dynasty and a vast constitutional revolu- 
tion ; yet it was in no sense the work of the people, nor does 
it seem to have aroused the national sympathy. Mr. Sharon 
Turner justly remarks that the movement which overthrew 

♦ Hence arose the Tudor device : " A crown in a bush of the fruited 
hawthorns." Hence, too, the proverb : "Qeave to the crown, though it 
hang on a bush." 

f *• They brought King Richard thither that ni^ht as naked as be was 
bom, and in Newark [one of the gate-towers of Leicester] was he laid, that 
many a man might see." — Harl. MSS,, No. 542, fol. 34. **Tbe dead 
corpse of King Richard was as shamefully carried to the town of Leicester 
as he gorgeously the day before, with pomp and pride, deplaned out of the 
same town."— 6rafton, p. 234. '• The dead body of Richard was found 
among the slain, and conveyed with great ignominy to Leicester." — CkroM, 
Croyl. p. 574. 

J At the Suppression of the Monasteries by Henry VHI., Kin? Richaid's 
tomb, with his effigy in alabaster, were utterly destroyed, so tSat its site 
cannot now be traced. It is an old tradition that his body was thrown over 
Bow Bridge, and his stone coffin used by an innkeeper as a drinking-trGogh 
for horses till the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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Richard was simply "an ambush of a few perfidious and 
disaffected noblemen." It succeeded through its consum- 
mate treachery ; and Richard perished " by one of those 
factions in his aristocracy from which, by taking the crown, 
it seemed likely that he had rescued himself" The popu- 
larity which he had acquired by his splendid state and 
administrative reforms had suffered, it is true, through his 
unfortunate resuscitation of the impost called "benevo- 
lences ; " but it was only the wealthier nobles and traders, 
and the high ecclesiastics, who were really affected by this 
arbitrary method of taxation, and the mass of the nation 
appears to have been perfectly content with his rule. It is 
a significant fact that, though the Earl of Richmond repre- 
sented the claim of the Lancastrians and of the elder branch 
of the Yorkists, his arrival was nowhere greeted with enthu- 
siasm, and the force he mustered at Bosworth was chiefly 
composed of French and Welsh. But for the treason of the 
Stanleys and Northumberland, his enterprise must have 
proved a disastrous failure. The country did not rally with 
enthusiasm to his banner. The crimes of which Richard is 
accused might well have provoked an outburst of popular 
vengeance; but not a sword was drawn against him, and 
even when Richmond's invasion offered an opportunity of 
inflicting a signal retribution, the great body of tho people 
preserved their allegiance. 



WORTHIES OF THE REIGN OF RICHARD III. 

Sir Thomas Maloiy, whose " Book of the noble Hystoryes of Kynge 
Arthur, and of certa)m of his Knyghtes, reduced into Englysche," was 
printed and published by Caxton in 1489, four years after the battle of 
Bosworth Field. It is needless to dwell on the use made of it by Tennyson 
in his "Idylls of the King." 

Robert Fabyan, or Fabian, author of the " Concordaunce of Historyes" 
(extending from the time of the Trojan hero Brutus to 1504) ; died in 1512. 

Geoi^ge Ripley, Canon of Austin Friars, Bridling^ton ; d. 1400. Wrote 
"The Compound of Alchemie" in 1471, containing "the right and per- 
fectest means to make the Philosopher's Stone {aurum potabiU), with other 
excellent experiments ;" and in 1476, "The Medulla," a poem upon 
alchemy. 

John Russell, Lord Chancellor, bom early in the reign of Henry VI. He 
was educated at Westminster, whence he was removed to the University of 
Oxford. In 1449 he was elected a Fellow of New College. Afterwards he 
was made, in 1476, Bishop of Rochester, and in 1480 translated to iVa. ^^a^ 
of Lincoln. He was appointed to the CbaxiGeWots\v p va, \i^'i» ^sA>as^^^CDaX 
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high office until the 29th of July, 1485. After the death of Richard III., he 
retired from the cares of politics, and devoted himself to the supervision of 
his diocese. He died on the 30th of January, 1494, and was buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral. Sir Thomas More describes him as " a wise man and a 
good, and of much experience, and one of the best learned men undoubtedly 
that England had in Ins time." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE STORY OF PERRIN WARBBCK. 

Henry VH. ascended the throne in the thirtieth year of 
his age. His title to it, as we have seen, was uncertain and 
disputable, though three several threads, so to speak, were 
taken up and interwoven in it. First, as Lord Bacon puts 
it, came the title of the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV., whom he had pledged himself to mSarry. 
Next, the ancient and long-disputed title, both by law and 
arms, of the House of Lancaster ; and, third, the title of 
the sword, or conquest. The last did not avail him much.* 
The victory of Bosworth Field was won by treason ; and if 
Richard, instead of flinging away his life in the thick of the 
battle, had withdrawn his troops, and retired towards the 
north, where his partisans were numerous and enthusiastic, 
the issue of the contest might have been very different. 
His claim as heir of the House of Lancaster was vitiated 
by the illegitimacy of his great-grandfather. His strongest 
title, therefore, was that which would accrue to him through 
his marriage with the heiress of the White Rose. But then 
it was apparent that if he relied too exclusively upon that 
title he could be but " a king at courtesy ; " could have but 
a "matrimonial" rather than a "regal power;" that the 
right would, remain in his queen, upon whose decease, either 
with or without issue, he might be called upon to lay aside 
his crown. Moreover, the Lady Elizabeth's claim was not 
inexpugnable. It was believed by many that the two young 

* To have put forward the plea of conquest would have been to alienate 
his own supporters, since it was taught that a conqueror mi^ht dispossess 
all men of their lands, which they held of the prince who had been 
conquered. 
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sons of Edward IV. were still living, having been secretly 
I onveyed to a secure asylum ; or that, at least, one of them 
still survived ; in which case he became the undoubted heir. 
After anxious consideration of the difficult question thus 
brought forward, Henry resolved on a line of procedure 
which, while it settled the crown on himself and his heirs, 
did not bring cither his right, or the Lady Elizabeth's, into 
discussion. Immediately after his coronation (October 30th), 
he summoned a Parliament When the Commons presented 
to him their Speaker, he informed them that " he had come 
to the throne by just title of inheritance, and by the sure 
judgment of God, who had given him the victory over his 
enemy in the field;" but, to soften the meaning of these 
significant words, he added that every man shouldf continue 
** to enjoy his rights and hereditaments, with the exception 
of sucli persons as in the present Parliament should be 
punished for their offences against his royal majesty." He 
then proceeded to the settlement of the crown by legislative 
enactment, displaying all the wariness and politic patience 
which marked his character. He was equally determined 
that nothing should be done to weaken the right of the 
House of Lancaster, or to shake the claim of the Lady 
Elizabeth, which he knew to be his chief support He 
refused, therefore, to revive the act of Henry IV. which 
established the succession in the line of John of Gaunt and 
to repeal that of Edward IV., which bestowed it on the line of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. He strengthened the right of 
Elizabeth by repealing the Act of 1483, which had declared 
her a bastard ; and his own, by repealing that of Edward IV., 
which had stigmatised Henry IV. and Henry V. as usurpers, 
Henry VI. as an usurper and a traitor, Margaret and Prince 
Edward, traitors, and pronounced the heirs of Henry IV. 
incapable of holding or inheriting any estate, dignity, pre- 
eminence, hereditament, or possession within the realm. 
But in the Act of Settlement itself he forbade any 
reference to Elizabeth or her heirs, or to his own "just 
right of inheritance : " and it was simply enacted that 
" the inheritance of the crown should be, rest, remain, 
and abide in the most royal person of the then sovereign 
lord. King Henry VII., and the heirs of his body 
lawfully coming, perpetually with the grace of God so to 
endure, and in none other." This declaration gave Henry 
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a. true parliamentary title to the throne ; yet his position 
was still so insecure that the only foreign powers which 
acknowledged him as king were France and the Pope. Its 
insecurity was also felt at home; and Henry's partisans 
strongly urged upon him the necessity of strengthening it, 
and of satisfying the Yorkists, by carrying out that union 
of the Red and White Roses on which depended the peace 
and prosperity of his realm. It was near Christmas when, 
impatient of Henry's unloverlike delay, the Commons, on 
presenting to him the usual grant of tonnage and poundage 
for life, added to it a petition " that he would take to wife 
and consort the Princess Elizabeth, which marriage they 
hoped God would bless with a progeny of the race of kings." 
The lords spiritual and temporal, by rising from their seats 
and bowing to the throne, intimated their concurrence ; and 
Henry found himself compelled to answer that he " was very 
willing so to do." The long-deferred nuptials took place at 
Westminster, on the i8th of January, i486, and were cele- 
brated with great rejoicings, as indicating the conclusion 
of that long and bitter strife, that murderous rivalry, between 
the two Houses, which had wrought so much desolation to 
the country. The officiating prelate was Cardinal Bouchier, 
whose hand " held the sweet posy, wherein the White and 
Red Roses were first tied together." 

It has been said by a recent writer that the temper of 
Henry VII. was that of a poetic dreamer rather than of a 
statesman. "I'he spare form, the sallow face, the quick 
eye, lit now and then with a fire that told of his Celtic 
blood ; the shy, solitary humour which was only broken by 
outbursts of pleasant converse or genial sarcasm, told of an 
inner concentration and enthusiasm ; and to the last Henry's 
mind remained imaginative and adventurous." He was 
ambitious, yet derived little comfort from the gratification of 
his ambition ; fond of peace, yet called to a life of constant 
vigilance and unrest. Prone to the indulgence of a medi- 
tative intellect, he was forced into perpetual action. In his 
reign as in his character may be traced a remarkable 
parallelism to that of his ancestor, Henry IV. The title of 
both was insecure and doubtful. Both were of a brooding 
and melancholy temperament, which the pressure of events 
was incessantly thwarting. Both were passionately fond of 
a power in the exercise of which they foMxxd tiq \\'a.^T^\s\Ka^^ 
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Both were men of genius, but of genius of a type which we 
hardly recognise as English; which corresponded rather to 
that so generally yet incorrectly known as Machiavellian, 
delighting in surprises, in complex stratagems, and ingenious 
devices. Both were ungenerous in their enmities and in- 
sincere in their friendships. Both loved to veil their lightest 
actions with an atmosphere of mystery. The policy of 
Henry VII., more especially, was a policy of secrecy and 
craft He delighted in raising a curiosity which he was 
either unable or unwilling to gratify. Hence, throughout 
his reign, the country was kept in a condition of doubt and 
apprehension. "All things," says Sir Thomas More, "were 
so covertly demeaned, one thing pretended and another 
meant, that there was nothing so plain and openly proved, 
but that yet, for the common custom of close and covert 
dealing, men had it ever inwardly suspect, as many well 
counterfeited jewels make the true mistrusted." On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that he was a lover of 
letters and of art; that he had a fine taste for architecture; 
that he encouraged scholars and patronised the printing- 
press. His actual life, in short, was in direct opposition to 
his ideal.* 

* Some passagfes from Lord Bacon's character of this able monarch may 
here be quoted : " This king," he says " (to speak of him in terms equal to 
his deserving), was one of the best sort of wonders ; a wonder for wise men. 
He had parts (both in his virtues, and his fortune) not so fit for a common 
place, as for observation. Certainly he was reb'gious, both in his affection 
and observance. But as he could see clear (for those times) through super- 
stition, so he would be blinded (now and then) by human policy. He 
advanced Churchmen ; he was tender in the privilege of sanctuaries, though 
they wrought him much mischief. He built and endowed many religious 
foundations, besides his memorable hospital of the Savoy. And yet he was 
a great almsgiver in secret ; which shewed, that his works in public were 
dedicated rather to God's glory than his own. He professed always to love 
and seek peace ; and this virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness ; 
for he was valiant and active, and therefore (no doubt) it was truly Christian 

and moral He did much maintain and countenance his laws. 

which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him to work his will. For it was 
so handled, that neither prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 
as he would sometimes strain up his laws to his prerogative, so he would also 
let down his prerogative to Parliament. For Mint, and Wars, and Martial 
Discipline (thmgs of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring to Parlia- 
ment. Justice was well administered in his time, save when the King was 
party : Save also, that the Council Table intermeddled too much with nuum 

and tuum The less blood he drew, the more he took of pleasure. 

And (as some construed it) he was the more sparing in the one, that he 
might be the more pressing in the other ; for both would have been intoler- 
able As to his expending of treasure, he never spared charge 

^hich his affairs required *, and iu \i\a \)\»i<^\iv^^ \<^& ^EQa«Di&R«aSL^hut his 
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The well-conceived measures by which this "sad and 
serious " king endeavoured to fortify and protect his title to 
the crown did not save him from the troubles of a disputed 
inheritance. He had secured his Act of Parliament, and 
satisfied the Woodvilles by marrying Elizabeth of York; 
but the country was disturbed for several years by partial 
insurrections, of which some, like that promoted by Lord 
Lovel and the two Staffords in the spring of i486, were 
sufficiently formidable as testifying to the existence of a 
widespread feeling of discontent. " The turmoil within," 
remarks the historian, "was quickened by encouragement 
from without The Yorkist sympathies of the Earl of 

rewards were very limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his own 

state and memory, than upon the deserts of others He was of 

a high mind, and loved his own will and his own way ; as one that revered 
himself, and would reign indeed. Had he been a private man, he would have 
been termed proud. But in a wise prince, it was but keeping of distance, 
which indeed he did towards all ; not admitting any more approach, neither 
to his power or to his secrets. For he was governed by none. His Queen 
(notwithstanding she had presented him with divers children, and with 
a crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) could do nothing with 
him. His mother he reverenced much, heard little. For any person agree- 
able to him for society (such as was Hastings to King Edward IV., or 
Charles Brandon after to Henry VHI.) he had none : Except we should 
account for such persons. Fox, and Bray, and Empson ; because they were 
so much with him : But it was but as the instrument is with the workman. 
He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state and majesty to the 
height ; being sensible, that majesty maketh the people bow, but vain-glory 

boweth to Uiem He was a prince sad, serious, and full of 

thoughts, and secret observations, and full of notes and memorials of his 
own hand, especially pouching persons. As whom to employ, whom to 
reward, whom to enquire of, wnom to beware of, what were the depen- 
dencies, what were the factions, and the like ; keeping (as it were) a journal 
of his thoughts. There is to this day a merry tale ; That his monkey (set 
on, as it was thought, by one of his chamber) tore his principal note-book 
all to pieces, when by chance it lay forth. Whereat the court (which liked 
not those pensive accompts) was almost tickled with sport. He was indeed 
full of apprehensions and suspicions. But as he did easily take them, so he 
did easily check them, and master them ; whereby they were not dangerous, 

but troubled himself more than others He was affable, and 

both fair and well spoken ; and would use strange sweetness and blandish- 
ments of words, when he descried to effect or persuade anything that he 
took to heart. He was rather studious than learned ; reading most books 
that were of any worth, in the French tongue. Yet he understood the 
Latin, as appeareth in that Cardinal Hadrian, and others, who could very 

well have written French, did use to write to him in Latin He 

was a comely personage, a little above just stature, well and straight limbed, 
but slender. His countenance was reverend, and a little like a Churchman : 
And as it was not strange or dark, so neither was it winning or pleasing, but 
as the face of one well disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of the 
painter ; for it was best when he spoke,"— Lord B/wCO\^, Li/e of Htnrj \Kt 
Seventh, 
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Kildare, the deputy of Ireland, offered a starting-point for a 
descent from the west ; while the sister of Edward IV., the 
Duchess Margaret of Burgundy, a fanatic in the -ause of 
her house, was ready to aid any Yorkist attempt from 
Flanders." This attempt was made early in 1487. The 
Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and male 
heir of the House of York, was kept in rigorous captivity; 
but a report was industriously spread that he had effected 
his* escape, and landed in Ireland. The impostor was one 
Lambert Simnel, the son of an Oxford joiner, of handsome 
person and good address, who had been carefully trained in 
the part he was required to perform. Why he was induced 
to personate a living prince who might any day be con- 
fronted with him it is not easy to conjecture; nor is the 
object of his patrons more readily ascertained. The most 
probable supposition is, that if the imposture had succeeded, 
the real Warwick would have been placed upon the throne. 
It is clear that, if the earl had been proclaimed while still a 
captive in the Tower, his life would have been endangered ; 
but his friends, by putting forward a counterfeit, made it 
Henry's special interest to preserve the true prince. 

Accompanied by one Richard Simons, a priest of Oxford, 
Simnel landed at Dublin, and was presented to the Eiarl of 
Kildare, a strong Yorkist partisan, as Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Warwick, who had fortunately effected his escai^e 
from the Tower. Kildare instituted no inquiry into the 
truth of this story, but received the pretender with a cordial 
welcome ; and nearly all Ireland, following his example, has- 
tened to acknowledge him as Edward VI., King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland. The arrival, in March, 
1487, of John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, whom Richard, 
on the death of his son, had adopted as his heir, lent addi- 
tional strength to his cause, especially as Lincoln brought 
with him two thousand veterans, under Martin Swartz, a 
captain of good repute. Though he must have been fully 
cognisant of the imposition, he advised that the so-called 
Edward VI. should be crowned ; and accordingly the 
Bishop of Meath performed the ceremony of his coronation, 
placing on the pretender's head a diadem borrowed from a 
statue of the Virgin Mary. (May 24th.) Immediately after- 
wards, with Swartz's warriors, and a body of Irish auxiliaries, 
Simnel and the earl landed on the coast of Furness, and 
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being joined by Sir Thomas Broughton's vassals, advanced 
into Yorkshire. 

Henry, meanwhile, had not been inactive. Assembling 
a great council of peers and prelates, he proclaimed, by their 
advice, a full pardon to all his opponents. The real Earl of 
Warwick he conducted from the Tower to St. Paul's, that 
he might be seen and recognised by the citizens, and after- 
wards introduced him to his court at Sheen. The queen- 
dowager, whose complicity in the plot he suspected, though 
it is difficult to see why she should conspire against her 
daughter's husband, he arrested, and entrusted to the care 
of the monks of Bermondsey. Then, collecting his retainers 
and the vassals of the Crown, he marched northwards, with 
constantly increasing forces, to meet the invaders. At Stoke, 
near Newark, the two armies met, on the i6th of June; and 
though both Germans and Irish fought with admirable 
courage, they could not withstand the charge of Henry's 
cavalry, and were utterly routed. The insurgent leaders — 
the Earl of Lincoln, Sir Thomas Broughton, and others — 
perished in the fight. Lord Lovel was seen to ride from 
the field, but was never heard of again. Simons and his 
pupil were taken prisoners. The former, after confessing his 
share in the imposture before Convocation, was thrown into 
prison ; but Simnel was pardoned, made a scullion in the 
royal kitchen, and afterwards, in reward of his good conduct, 
raised to the more honourable post of falconer.* 

The victory of Stoke left Henry at liberty to complete 
the organisation of his government. His policy, the reverse 
of Richard's, was based on the lines laid down by Edward IV. 
He designed to rule without the interference or co-operation 
of Parliament, and hence he proceeded to accumulate a 
treasure which might enable him to dispense with Parlia- 
mentary subsidies. He revived those "benevolences" 
which had involved Richard in so much unpopularity. 
He extorted gifts on every imaginable pretence, and drew 

* " The king would not take his life, both out of magnanimity, taking him 
but as an image of wax that others had tempered and moulded ; and like- 
wise out of wisdom, thinking that if he suffered death, he would be 
forgotten too soon ; but l>eing kept alive, he would be a continual spectacle, 
and a kind of comedy against the like enchantments of people in time to 
come. For which cause he was taken into service in his court, to a base 
office in his kitchen ; so that (in a kind of mattacina of human fortune) he 
turned a broach [or spit] that had worn a crown. Whereas fortune com- 
monly doth not bring in a comedy or farce aflet a U^k^td^ " — \ja%Si"^Ks::^'^, 
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immense fines from those who were engaged, or whom he sus- 
pected to be engaged, in the various revolts that disturbed his 
reign. Claims which the Crown had long forborne to press 
were now resuscitated ; fines were levied for the breach of 
tenures which had long lain dormant. While thus eager and 
ingenious in the collection of money, Henry was notoriously 
careful, even to parsimony, in its expenditure ; and the result 
of his double system of constant exaction and rigid economy 
was seen in the legacy of two million pounds which he be- 
queathed to his successor. The nation groaned under the 
burthen he imposed upon it, but was powerless to resist. The 
great nobles had been prostrated by the fifty years' war ; the 
commonalty were without a leader ; and, as Parliament was 
summoned only twice in thirteen years, had no means of 
enforcing a check on the despotic authority of the Crown. 
Moreover, the trading classes were averse to any course 
which might renew the misery and desolation of civil war. 

It is not our business, however, to write the history of 
the reign of Henry VH. We are concerned only with so 
much of it as was connected with the lingering feud between 
the Red and White Roses. The popular sympathy was still 
with the House of York ; and this sympathy was probably 
intensified by the irritation which Henry's stern and gloomy 
rule could not fail to provoke. Any pretender who raised 
the standard of the White Rose was quickly surrounded by 
adherents. Henry's good fortune, however, carried him 
through every danger, even through the most formidable — 
the insurrection in favour of Perkm Warbeck (1492-95). 

It was in 1492 that, in the words of Lord Bacon, the 
king was once more troubled with sprites " by the magic 
and curious arts" of Margaret, the Dowager Duchess of 
Burgundy, his most steadfast and determined enemy \ who 
"raised up the ghost of Richard Duke of York, second 
son of Edward IV., to walk and vex the king." On the 
5th of May, a merchant vtssel from Lisbon cast anchor in 
file cove of Cork. Among the passengers was a young man 
of twenty, whom no person knew, but who attracted general 
admiration by the grace of his bearing and the courtly 
elegance of his address. In person he was exceedingly 
comely, well-made, with handsome features ; his movements 
were remarkable for their easy dignity ; and his mien was 
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2 that of one bom to a high position. A report soon spread 
: abroad that he was none other than Richard Duke of York ] 
: and his replies to the questions addressed to him were so 
V satisfactory, that he speedily rallied to his side a considerable 
I apQOunt of support. The citizens of Cork declared in his 
; favour, and he found an influential adherent in the Earl of 
: Desmond. But he disappeared from Ireland with the 
I startling suddenness that had marked his arrival ; acting upon 
an invitation from the ministers of Charles VIII. to visit 
France, and accept the protection of that sovereign. On 
his arrival at the French court he was received with the 
honours due to the rightful heir of England, and a guard of 
honour, under the command of the Lord of Concressault, 
was allotted to him. But the object of this display of 
interest in the young adventurer, was simply to terrify 
Henry VII. into signing a treaty of peace. And this end 
being attained, Charles hastened to withdraw from him his 
countenance, and ordered him to quit France. He then 
betook himself to the court of the Duchess Margaret, who 
professed to recognise in him her missing nephew, sur- 
rounded him with all the pomp and circumstance proper to 
his alleged birth, and gave him, as " The White Rose of 
England," a guard of thirty halberdiers. 

Henry was seriously alarmed by the appearance of this 
new claimant, who, it was evident, could not be treated with 
the contempt that had been cast upon Lambert Simnel. 
Men asked themselves whether it was possible that so high- 
minded and virtuous a princess as the dowager duchess 
would countenance an imposture, or whether an aunt could 
be mistaken in the identity of her nephew? Yet, on the 
other hand, when and how had the young man, if he were 
really Richard of York, escaped from the Tower, and where 
had he spent the years between the date of his escape and 
that of his recent appearance ? The whole affair was a 
mystery, apd still remains among those historical problems 
which cannot be definitely solved. So far as Henry was 
concerned, he professed, through his agents, to have 
obtained a clue to it. He declared that the duchess's 
pretended nephew was the son of John Osbeck, a con- 
verted Jew, and a citizen of Tournay, by his wife Catherine 
de Faro. That John Osbeck had occasion to visit London 
in the reign of Edward IV., and that while there his wife 
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bore to him a son, to whom the king, either ** because the 
father was a convert, or upon some private acquaintance," 
condescended to act as godfather, naming him Peter. That 
Peter afterwards proving a " dainty and effeminate youth," 
was commonly called by the diminutive of his name, 
Peterkin or Perkin. " As for the name of Warbeck," says 
Lord Bacon, " it was given him when they did but guess at 
it, before examinations had been taken. But yet he had 
been so much talked on by that name, as it stuck by him 
after his true name of Osbeck was known." That while he 
was a young child, his parents returned to Toumay, and 
placed him in the house of a kinsman at Antwerp. That, 
in course of time, growing a comely youth, he was intro- 
duced to the Duchess Margaret, who was constantly in quest 
of young men capable of playing the part of the Duke of 
York. That she, " viewing him well, and seeing that he 
had a face and personage that would bear a noble fortune ; 
and finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning 
behaviour, thought she had now found a curious piece of 
marble, to carve out an image of a Duke of York." She 
proceeded, therefore, to train him for the character he was 
intended to assume. She instructed him first, " in princely 
behaviour and gesture ; teaching him how he should keep 
state, and yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes." Then 
she informed him of the chief circumstances and particulars 
that concemed the person of Richard Duke of York, whom 
he was to represent " Describing unto him the personages, 
lineaments, and features of the king and queen, his pre- 
tended parents ; and of his brother and sisters, and divers 
others that were nearest him in his childhood ; together 
with all passages, some secret, some common, that were fit 
for a child's memory, until the death of King Edward." 

Such is a general outline of the narrative set in circula- 
tion by the king ; but in truth, it so varied at different times, 
and was so obscured by changes and contradictions, as rather 
to deepen than clear up the mystery. It obviously assumes 
much which Henry was in no condition to prove. Leaving 
it to produce what effect it might upon public opinion, he 
hastened to adopt more vigorous measures. Sir Edward 
Poynings and Dr. Warham were despatched as ambassadors 
to the Archduke Philip, sovereign of Burgundy, ostensibly 
to renew the treaties belween lJ*iv%\axi^d axid the Netherlands, 
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but secretly commissioned to demand the surrender, or at 
least the expulsion, of Warbeck. The ministers of the 
archduke, like Heniys own subjects, were arrayed in oppo- 
site camps; some maintaining, and others denying, the 
genuineness of Warbeck's claims. Hence, the sole answer 
Henry could obtain was, that the archduke would give no 
active support to the adventurer, but that he could not inter- 
fere with the dowager duchess (1493). Disappointed in 
this quarter, Henry struck a blow at the numerous partisans 
who had secretly committed themselves to the cause of " the 
White Rose " (1494). On the same day the Lord Fitzwalter, 
Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, Robert 
Ratcliffe, William Daubeney, and others, were arrested on a 
charge of high treason. Mountford, Thwaites, and Ratcliffe 
were immediately executed ; Lord Fitzwalter was imprisoned 
at Calais ; the others were pardoned. Soon afterwards, 
Henry ordered the apprehension of Sir William Stanley, to 
whom the victory of Bosworth Field was partly due ; and on 
the evidence of Sir Robert Clifford, whom he had purchased 
by bribes and promises, obtained his condemnation as a 
traitor. It was asserted by some that he had sent money lo 
the Duchess of Burgundy's proiige ) by others, that when 
asked to give him his support, he had replied : " Were I 
sure that he was the son of Edward, I would never fight 
against him." But his chief guilt seems to have lain in his 
enormous wealth, which, on his execution, fell into the king's 
hands. 

Not until the summer of 1495 did " the White Rose " 
make any attempt to enforce his claim by the sword. This 
long delay is to be explained, perhaps, by want of funds, or 
it may have been rendered necessary by the correspondence 
which he maintained with his English supporters ; but at 
length it wearied out the patience of both the Flemings 
and the archduke, whose revenues suffered from the sus- 
pension of the usual commercial relations with England. 
It became needful to do something ; and Warbeck, as for 
convenience' sake we may call him, accompanied by a few 
hundred soldiers o^ fortune, sailed from the coast of Flan- 
ders, and, while Heary was in the north, landed in the 
vicinity of Deal. He did not meet, however, with a 
favourable reception. Tb^ country was weary of civil 
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war,* and indisposed to permit a renewal of d5mastic irtrtfe. 
So the Kentishmen seized sword and pike, attacked the in- 
vaders, and drove them to their boats, capturing one hundred 
and sixty-nine prisoners. Warbeck, dispirited, returned to 
Flanders ; his unfortunate followers were hung by the king's 
orders. 

- With the opening of the new year Warbeck's prospects 
seemed to darken. The commercial interests of his country 
induced the Archduke Philip to come to terms with Henry; 
and a treaty of commerce was concluded (February, 1496), 
to which was appended a clause, binding each of the con- 
tracting parties to expel from his dominions the known 
enemies of the other. Warbeck was thus compelled to 
abandon his port of refuge. He sailed to Cork ; but Henry 
had established a strong system of law and order in Ireland, 
and the Irish could not be persuaded to embark in the 
desperate cause of "the White Rose.*' In weariness of heart, 
the young adventurer sailed to Scotland, and made his way 
to the court of James IV., trusting to the long hostility and 
antagonism that had separated the two kingdoms for a 
favourable reception. The recommendatory letters which 
he brought from Charles VIII. and the Dowager Duchess 
of Burgundy secured him admission to the royal presence, 
where his address and handsome person won good opinions. 
James and his ministers seem to have convinced themselves 
of his identity with the Duke of York, and their sympathy 
was not the less earnest, because it afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of harassing the English monarch. Warbeck was 
received with all the honour due to his alleged royal birth ; 
and James astonished the world with a crowning proof of 
his sincerity by giving him in marriage his kinswoman, the 
Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly, " a 
young virgin of excellent beauty and virtue." 

* " The nation had now grown weary of civil dissension. The extinction 
or beggary of so many noble and opulent families had proved a useful 
lesson to the existing generation, and even betrayed a reluctance to engage 
in contests in which they knew from experience that they must either gain 
the ascendancy, or lose their lives or their fortunes." — Lingard. Moreover, 
the most ardent partisans on both sides had perished on the scaffold or in 
the battle-field ; and their sons had no inducement to follow in the course 
which had proved so disastrous to their fathers. Dynastic loyalty decays 
with time, as new interests are created and old traditions set aside. Nor 
must we omit to take into account the influence of the Renaissance, which 
was rapidly extending in England, and guiding the thoughts and ambitions 
of men into new channels. 
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If Warbeck's spirits were greatly raised by this sudden 
turn of the wheel of fortune, Henr/s apprehensions were 
not less strongly excited. The new design against his 
throne was something more than " the May game " he had 
professed to think it, now that it was taken up by the Scottish 
King. At first he essayed to meet the peril with craft. He 
sent Bishop Fox of Durham to Edinburgh, with instructions 
to offer James the hand of an English princess (December, 
1496). But the King of Scotland had other views, and 
refused to withdraw his support from Warbeck except on 
conditions which Henry coldly rejected. The negotiation 
was then taken up by Concressault, the French ambassador, 
who offered one hundred thousand crowns for the adven- 
turer's person, that he might be sent a prisoner into France. 
James spumed the bribe indignantly, coined his plate into 
money, borrowed from the Duchess of Burgundy, and 
undertook to place " the White Rose " on the throne, on 
condition that he received as a reward, or in payment, the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and fifty thousand marks in 
two yearly instalments. With as large a force as he could 
collect, and with some one thousand four hundred of 
Warbeck's followers, King James and the young claimant 
crossed the Borders in mid-winter, and swooped down upon 
the northern counties. " For a perfume before him as he 
went," Warbeck issued a proclamation, in which he an- 
nounced that it was not his intention to make war upon his 
lieges and people of England, but to deliver them and 
himself from t3n:anny and oppression. "For our mortal 
enemy," it ran, " Henry Tidder, a false usurper of the crown 
of England, which to us by natural and lineal right apper- 
taineth, knowing in his own heart our undoubted right 
(we being the very Richard Duke of York, younger son, 
and now surviving heir-male of the noble and victorious 
Edward IV., late King of England), hath not only deprived 
us of our kingdom, but likewise, by all foul and wicked 
names, sought to betray us, and bereave us of our life. Yet 
if his tyranny only extended itself to our person, although 
our royal blood teacheth us to be sensible of injiu-ies, it 
should be less to our grief. But this Tidder, who boasteth 
himself to have overthrown a tyrant, hath ever since his 
first entrance into his usurped reign, put little in practice 
but tyranny and the feats thereof." After an ^VaJck'^T^^ 
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enumeration of Henry's misdeeds as a king, the numerous 
executions he had or^lered, the extortions and robberies of 
which he had been guilty, Warbeck — or Duke Richard — ^pro- 
ceeded to offer a sum of one thousand pounds, "forthwith to 
be laid down,*' and a yearly pension of one hundred marks, 
to the destroyer of such a tyrant. The concluding words 
smack of the old jealousy between England and Scotland : — 
" Lastly, we do all men to wit, and herein we take also God 
to witness. That whereas God hath moved the heart of our 
dearest cousin, the King of Scotland, to aid us in person in 
this our righteous quarrel ; it is altogether without any part 
or promise, or so much as demand of any thing that may 
prejudice our crown or subjects. But contrariwise with 
promise on our said cousin's part, that whensoever he shall 
find us in sufficient strength to get the upper hand of our 
enemy (which, we hope, will be very suddenly) he will forth- 
with peaceably return into his own kingdom; contenting 
himself only with the glory of so honourable an enterprise, 
and our true and faithful love and amity." 

But the Northumbrians no longer sprang to arms at the 
bidding of " the White Rose." In the north as in the south, 
men were sick of civil commotion waged in the interests of 
dynastic ambition. Moreover, it may have been disadvan- 
tageous to Warbeck's cause that he came at the head of the 
hereditary enemies of England. At all events, he gained 
no adherents, and the Scots, after sweeping the land with 
fire and sword, recrossed the Borders, and regained their 
homes. 

Henry, when intelligence of this invasion reached him, 
gave orders for an army to be levied, and summoning a 
Parliament, early in 1497, obtained a considerable subsidy. 
Unwelcome as was this fresh taxation, the country generally 
submitted to it in silence ; but in Cornwall it provoked an 
insurrection, which expanded into formidable proportions. 
Alleging that the Scotch invasion concerned only the 
people of the north, the Cornishmen flew to arms ; and a 
body of sixteen thousand began their march towards the 
capital, resolved to demand the punishment of Archbishop 
Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, the king's chief advisers. 
At Wells Lord Audley placed himself at their head, and 
by way of Salisbury and Winchester led them into the 
vaJes of Kent. But the gentlemen of Kent rallying in 
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support of the king, Audley struck direct for London, 
and encamped upon Blackheath, the old Campus Martins 
of the English commons. By this time Henry had been 
joined by the levies of the southern counties, and by the 
battalions raised to drive back the Scottish invasion. On 
Saturday (the king regarded Saturday as his fortunate day), 
June the 22nd, he posted himself with his artillery in 
St George's Fields, and towards even^ig ordered his Lord 
Chamberlain to deliver an attack.. Tns insurgents, after a 
manful resistance, were forced to retire from Deptford 
Bridge ; and the royalists speedily forcing their way up the 
rising ground, closed their ranks on the summit of the 
heath. Then the battle joined. The king's troops charged 
with so much fury as nearly to throw away the fortune of 
the day, and their leader was taken fighting at their head ; 
but another charge rescued him. " The rebels maintained 
the fight," says Bacon, "for a short time, and for their 
prowess showed no want of courage ; but being ill-armed 
and ill-led, aiid without horse and artillery, they were with 
no great difficulty cut in pieces and put to flight." Two 
thousand were killed; fifteen hundred taken. The ring- 
leaders, including Lord Audley,* were put to death ; the 
rest obtained a pardon from the king, and were permitted 
make the best terms they could with their captors. 

James of Scotland, while this insurrection occupied the 
king's attention, made a second raid into the northern 
counties, and with the main body of his army laid siege to 
Norham's "castled steep," while his light troops ravaged 
the country to the bank of the Tees. On the approach of 
the Earl of Surrey, with twenty thousand men, the plunderers 
fell back; James abandoned his attempt upon Norham, and 
hastily retired across the Borders, followed by Surrey, who 
inflicted upon the enemy a signal chastisement. The 
Scottish king was induced by this failure to listen to the 
representations of the Spanish ambassador, who endeavoured 
to bring about a peace between the two nations. A truce 
for seven years was concluded ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence, Warbeck was compelled to quit his asylum. 
With four ships and one hundred and twenty men, he 
sailed for Cornwall, and at Bodmin raised the standard of 

* He was led from Newgate to Tower Hill, in a paper coat painted vvUJbi 
bis own arms ; tjie arms were reversed, and \\vft cosX'^^ Vstcl. 
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Richard IV. The Comishmen flocked to him in great 
numbers, so that by the time he reached Exeter he found 
himself at the head of a force of six thousand men. The 
western capital, however, vouchsafed him a grim welcome; 
Marshalling his army in two divisions, he attacked both the 
east and west gates of the city. From one he was repulsed 
with heavy loss; the other he set on fire and reduced to 
ashes. But the men of Exeter, perceiving the danger, 
blocked up the breach, before Warbeck could force an 
entrance, with faggots and other fuel, which they likewise 
set on fire, and so " repulsed fire with fire." In the mean- 
time they dug a deep trench, and threw up a stout embank- 
ment, between themselves and their enemy. Next morning 
Warbeck, who appears to have been wanting neither in 
courage nor resolution, renewed the assault, but was finally 
driven from the walls with the loss of two hundred men. 

The king, says Bacon, when he heard of Perkin*s siege 
of Exeter, made sport with it, and said to them that were 
about him, " That the King of Rake-hells was landed in the 
west, and that he hoped now to have the honour to see him, 
which he could never yet do. And it appeared plainly to 
those that were about the king that he was indeed much 
joyed with the news of Perkin's being in English ground, 
where he could have no retreat by land, thinking now that 
he should be cured of those privy stitches which he had 
long had about his heart, and had sometimes broken his 
sleeps in the midst of all his felicity." Perkin had now 
reached Taunton (September 21st), where he found his 
advance blocked by the royal army under Lords Daubeny 
and Brooke, the Lord Chamberlain and the Steward of the 
Household. At first he seems to have resolved upon fight- 
ing, and, during the day, made active preparations for giving 
battle ; but the king's army not only outnumbered his own 
in large proportion, it was infinitely superior in discipline 
and equipment. The result of a contest could not be other- 
wise than ruin; and unwilling to be the cause of useless 
bloodshed, he mounted his horse at midnight, and, attended 
by threescore troopers, rode away through the darkness to 
take sanctuary at Beaulieu, in Hampshire. His followers 
submitted themselves to the king's mercy, and, on his arrival 
at Exeter, were led into the royal presence, bareheaded, and 
ith ropes round their necks (October 7 th). They were quickly 
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set at liberty ; but fines, amounting in all to ten thousand 
pounds, were levied upon the villages which had declared 
for the young adventurer. A troop of horse was despatched 
to St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, where Warbeck had left 
his lovely and loving wife. She offered no resistance. When 
she was brought to Henry, it was commonly said that he re- 
ceived her with that pity which is closely akin to love, so powerfiil 
was the impression produced by her beauty and her tears. He 
treated her with great consideration, placing her in attend- 
ance upon the queen, and giving her a very honourable allow- 
ance for the support of her estate. The name of " tliQ White 
Rose,'* which had been given to her husband in right of his 
alleged birth, was continued in common speech to her "true 
beauty." 

The situation of Warbeck in his forest sanctuary was 
sufficiently wretched. The king had set a close watch upon 
him ; escape was impossible ; his resources had failed him. 
What could he do but accept the promise of Henry that, if 
he surrendered, his life should be spared ? He was not ad- 
mitted, however, to the royal presence ; though Henry, to 
satisfy his curiosity, saw him sometimes out of a window or 
in passing. " He was in show at liberty, but guarded with 
all care and watch that was possible, and willed to follow 
the king to London. But from his first appearance upon 
the stage, in his new person of a sycophant or a juggler, 
instead of his former person of a prince, all men may think 
how he was exposed to the derision, not only of the cour- 
tiers, but also of the common people, who flocked about him 
as he went along ; that one might know afar off where the 
owl was by the flight of birds. Some mocking, some wonder- 
ing, some cursing, some prying, and picking matter out of 
his countenance and gesture to talk of. . . . As soon as he 
was come to London, the king gave also the City the solace 
of this May game. For he was conveyed leisurely on horse- 
back, but not in any ignominious fashion, through Cheapside 
and Cornwall to the Tower, and from thence back again 
into Westminster, with the charm of a thousand taunts and 
reproaches.'* 

Warbeck was subjected to frequent examinations, but the 
"confession" extracted from him was never published. 
Growing weary of his close confinement, he succeeded, in 
June, 1498, in effecting his escape. Such dlli^^rit s.^^x.<:J\ 
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was made after him, however, and eveiy road to the coast 
was so carefully watched, that he was fiain to give himself up 
to the prior of the monastery at Sheen. The prior's earnest 
solicitations extorted from the king a promise that the fugi- 
tive's life should be spared ; but in order to humiliate hun 
in the eyes of the common people, he was compelled to 
stand a whole day in the stocks in the palace-court at West- 
minster, and next day at the Cross in Cheapside (June 14th 
and 15th). On both occasions he was forced to read a con- 
fession which he had signed (it was said) with his own hand. 
As an historical document, we may observe, this confession 
is worthless. Whether invented by Warbeck himself, or 
dictated to him by the king and his ministers, it is obscure 
and contradictory, and throws not a single ray of light on 
the mysterious passages of his career. 

Warbeck was left for some months to languish in the 
Tower. Here his fellow-prisoner was the hapless Earl of 
Warwick ; and it is alleged that in the autumn of 1499, ^^ 
two captives concocted a plan of escape, and gained over 
four of the warders to their side. The lieutenant of the 
Tower having been murdered, and the keys secured, the 
prisoners were to be conducted to a place of safety, where 
Warbeck would be again proclaimed as Richard IV., while 
Warwick summoned his father's retainers to do battle for 
him. The plot was discovered — if, indeed, it ever existed ; 
Warbeck was arraigned on a charge of high treason, and 
sentenced to death. A few days afterwards (November 16th) 
he was hanged at Tyburn, acknowledging, it is said, the 
truth of his former confession. The Earl of Warwick was 
the next victim;* and his execution removed from the scene 
" the last legitimate descendant of the Plantagenets, whose 
pretensions could excite the jealousy of the House of 
Tudor." In blood was closed, as in blood began, that long 
and disastrous dynastic struggle which is known in English 
history as the War of the Two Roses. 

* There are grounds for believing that these executions were instigated 
by the Spanish Government, who were unwilling to conclude the proposed 
marriage between Katharine of Aragon and Prince Arthur, while any 
claimants to Henry's throne survived. 
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NOTE. 

[The story of Perkin Warbeck remains to this day an historical mystery. 
We find that his claim was recognised and supported by Charles VIII. of 
France ; Tames of Scotland : and the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy. Dis- 
missing the King of France as probably actuated only by political motives, 
we find it difficult to believe that James would have given his kinswoman 
and a lady of noble birth in marriage to a low-born adventurer ; or that 
Margaret would have acknowledged him as her nephew, if an impostor, 
since the effect of that acknowledgment was adverse to the interests of her 
niece and her niece's children. Further, it is admitted that his likeness to 
Edward IV. was something more than an accidental resemblance : was, 
indeed, so remarkable as to force from some of Henry's supporters the con- 
jecture that he was an illegitimate son. Again : the story by which the king 
essayed to dispose of Warbeck's pretensions is obviously untrue in many 
particulars, and as a whole is vague and dubious. Finally, Henry never 
admitted him to his own presence, nor confronted him with Queen Elizabeth 
and her sisters, though they must at once have detected an impostor. 

Replying to these arguments. Dr. Lingard says that the death of the 
two princes was believed by all who were most interested in knowing the 
truth. But of this assertion he brings forward no definite proof ; and it is 
certain that even in the reign of Richard III., there was a strong impression 
abroad that they had been secretly conveyed from the Tower. This point, 
however, cannot be settled without reference to another disputed question, 
namely, whether the two princes were or were not murdered, which we have 
already examined. If they were murdered, Perkin Warbeck's claim at once 
collapses ; he was not Richard, Duke of York, but a shameless pretender. 

Dr. Lingard adds that his assertions seem to have been generally dis- 
believed by the nation. Well, at the outset, as we have seen, many noblemen 
and gentlemen embraced his cause ; but the failure of his invasion of Kent 
unquestionably disinclined the Yorkists to peril their lives in an obviously hope- 
less enterprise. Moreover, the country was exhausted with civil strife. From 
their hearts men cried, " A plague on both your houses I " The ties between 
chief and vassal had been greatly weakened. The great families had been 
decimated in the fifty years' war ; so that if the commonalty had been disposed 
to rise in favour of "thd White Rose," they were without their natural 
leaders. There is more force in Lingard's remarks that the motive of the 
Duchess of Burgundy's conduct is to be found in her enmity to the House 
of Lancaster, and that her object was to prepare the way for raising to the 
throne the young Earl of Warwick. Still, this is nothing more than a con- 
jecture. The warm support she accorded to Warbeck was very different to 
the slight assistance she gave to Simnel. The former she maintained at her 
court for months, and treated with special courtesy and consideration. Nor 
does he seem to have been made of the stuff of which tools are made. He 
had evidently courage, energy, ambition, and decision ; nor did he abandon 
his enterprise until he was convinced of its utter hopelessness. It is not at 
all probable that, if successful, he would have given way to the Earl of 
Warwick. Ajid it must also be remembered that Warwick's intellectual 
deficiencies were well known, and would have unfitted him to reign. 

We are led then to believe that on this issue, as on that of the murder of 
the two princes, the available evidence justifies only a verdict of "not 
proven." The student's difficulty in amving at a satisfactory conclusion is 
increased by the circumstance that the authorities at his disposal are tainted 
by prejudice. Polydore Vergil wrote by express command of the king. 
Bernard Andr6 was Henry VI I. 's salaried historiographer. Hall's sympathies 
indicate themselves in every page ; and even Lord Bacon cannot be acquitted 
of a desire to render his history acceptable to Henry VI I. 's descendant. 
When the witnesses are so obviously biassed, Mv\m"^2cc\;\ai Y^^^S^"**^^^^^^ 
their testimony with hesitation, and sifl \l \\'\X\i ^N^fvV>j. 
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Fresh evidence against Warbeck has been recently brought forward by 
Mr. James Gairdner.* It is a letter which he is assumed to have written to 
his mother after his removal from the sanctuary of Beaulieu ; and two MS. 
copies of which have been discovered by Mr James Weale in the Low 
Countries — ^the one at Courtray, the other at Toumay. In this letter he 
says : — " Et vous plaise sea voir que par fortune, soubz couleur de une chose 
controuv6e, que certains Kngletz me onct faire et prendre supz moi que je 
estoie le filz du Roi Edouart d'Engleterre, appell6 son second filz, Richait 
due d'Yorck, je me trouve maintenant en tele perplexity que se vous on me 
estes k ceste heure bonne m&re je suis taillie de estre on grand dangier eL 
inconveniant, k cause du nom que je ay ^ leur instance prises supz moi, et 
de I'entreprise que je aye faicte." To us it seems inconceivable that War- 
beck could have written to his mother in this historical style, repeating facts 
of which, if he were an impostor, she could hardly have been ignorant, with all 
the cold exactness of a chronicler ! Nor can we believe that he would have 
ventured upon writing a letter at all, wlien he could have had no security that 
it would reach its destination. Mr. Gairdner points out the close resemblance 
of the letter to the confession, and no doubt both were fabricated in the 
same ingenious manufactory. Why was no copy of it ever published in 
England? And why were two copies or more made in the Low Countries? 
That a man and his wife of the name of Werbecque hved at Toumay is 
known from the extant records of that town, but this does not by any means 
prove that the letter addressed to ' ' Mademoiselle ma mfere Catherine 
Werbecque " is a genuine document. ] 
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his character, 160 ; his children ; 
remarkable occurrences in his reign, 
161 ; defective title of his sons, 185 

Edward V., born, 114; accession of, 
163 ; enters London, 166 ; removal 
to the Tower, 168 ; end of his reign, 
178 ; murder of, 190 

Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of 
George Duke of Claience, ap- 
pointed heir of Richard III., 209 ; 
his execution 248 

Edward Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VI ., bom, 40 ; killed, 134 

Edward, Prince, son of Richard III., 
born, 149 ; created Prince of Wales, 
180 ; his titles confirmed, 188 ; ap- 
pointed heir to his father, 201 ; 
death of, 205 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV.; Richard III.'s desire to 
marry, 214 ; sent to York, 217 ; 
married to Henry VII., 233 

Elizabeth, Queen ; described, 92 ; coro- 
nation of, 92 ; enriches her I amily, 93 ; 
her dismay at Gloucester's conduct ; 
retires to sanctuary ; her fears, 165 ; 
her partisans dismissed ; delivers up 
Duke of York, 167 ; her grief at the 
princes' death ; consents to recognise 
Henry VII., 196 ; leaves sanctuary, 
203 ; treaty between Elizabeth and 
the King, 204 

Exeter, Bishop of, appointed Chan- 
cellor, 59 

Fabyan, quoted, 171, 175 

Fastolf, Sir John, career of, 30, 32 ; 

loan of money to the King, 38 
Faulconbridge, proclaims Edward 

IV.. 13s 

Gairdner, James, quoted, 12, 128, 250 
Gloucester, Duke of, his nearness to 
the throne, 165 ; aspires to the 
crown ; celebrates his brother's obse- 
quies at York ; takes oath of fealty 
to Edward V. ; sets out for London ; 
joined by Buckingham ; their con- 
sultation ; arrest of Rivers and 
Grey ; joins the King at Stoney 
Stratford, 164; dismisses his retinue, 
165 ; attends the King to London ; 
appointed Protector, 166 ; gains 
possession of Duke of York, 167 : 
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calls a cotmci] at the Tower ; Bishop 
of Ely's strawberries ; accuses the 
Queen and her accomplices of 
sorcery ; arrest of Hastinq^s, 170 ; 
accuses Exlward IV. 's children of 
illegitimacy, 174 ; assembly of coun- 
cil in Guildhall ; address by Buck- 
ingham in support of Gloucester's 
pretensions ; their acceptance by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ; 
assembles a Parliament, 176 ; re- 
cdves deputation from Parliament 
offering him the crown ; his reply, 
177 ; accepts the crown, 178 

Gloucester, city of, bestowal of privi- 
leges on, by Richard III., 186 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 13 

Grafton, quoted, 227, 228 

Green, quoted, 94, 127, 129 

Grey, Lord, brother of Queen Eliza- 
beth, receives Gloucester at North- 
ampton, arrest of, 164 ; his execu- 
tion, 172 

Guienne, loss of, 32 ; army despatched 
to, 38 

Habington, quoted, 74, 124, 155, 159 
Hall, quoted, 63, 94, 112, 170 
Halstead, Miss, quoted, 193 
Hastings, Lord, threatens to leave 
Eng^nd, 163 ; his change of 
front, 168 ; arrest and execution 
of, 170 
Hawse, Sir Richard, execution of, 172 
Henry V., death of, 12 
Henry VI., accession of, 12 ; corona- 
tion of, 22 ; advance of, 28 ; dis- 
bands his army. 28 ; advances against 
Duke of York, 36 ; sends fleet and 
army to Guienne, 38 ; illness of, 
40 ; recovery of, 43 ; battle of St. 
Albans, 45 ; illness of, 48 ; heads 
army at Worcester, 54 ; victory of, 
55 ; attaints Duke of York, 55 ; 
escape to Alnwick, 73 ; dethroned, 
77 ; imprisoned, 83 ; restored to the 
throne, 115 ; surrender to Edward, 
121 ; killed, 136 
Henry VII., his title to the crown, 
195 ; proclaimed King at Exeter by 
Dorset, 197 ; escapes to the French 
Court, 206; embarks for Wales, 
219 ; landing of, 222 ; arrives at 
Bos worth, 235 ; the battle, 226 ; 
ascends the throne, 231 ; his coro- 
nation, 232 ; declaration of, 232 ; 
marriage of to Princess Elizabeth ; 
■■ iiis character, 233; insurrections 



against, 235 ; bis victory at Stoke ; 
organises his government, 237 ; ex- 
actions of, 238 ; his victory at 
Deptford, 245 

Heralds, College of, quoted, 207 

Holinshed, quoted, 209 

Hume, quoted, 69 

Hundred years' war, termination, 24 

Laing, quoted, 150, 172 

Lewis XI., policy of, 108 ; receives 

Margaret as Queen ; concludes treaty 

with Henry v., 117; treaty between 

Edward IV. and, 152 
Lincoln, Bishop of, created Lord 

Chancellor, 166 
Lincoln, Earl of, appointed Richard's 

heir, 209 
Lingard, quoted, 193 
London assembly of City Council in 

Guildhall ; receive Gloucester's jn^ 

tensions, 176 
London Bridge, defence of, 29 
Lytton, Lord, quoted, 130 

March, Edward, Earl of, 66 

Margaret of Anjou sends Audley 
against Salisbury, 53 ; flight of Mar- 
garet, 53 ; escapes to Scotland, 59 ; 
raises army, 63 ; victory at Wake- 
field, 64 ; victory at Barnet Heath, 
68 ; defeat at Towton, 72 ; escape 
to Alnwick, 73 ; proceeds to Edin- 
burgh, 78 ; concludes treaty of b^ 
trothal between her son Edward 
and the Princess Margaret, 78 ; goes 
to France, 78 ; sails for England ; 
is abandoned by French troops, 90 ; 
successes in Northumberland, 80 ; 
defeated, 81 ; flight of, 83 ; escapes 
to Kirkcudbright, 86 ; alliance with 
Warwick, no ; flies to Westminster ; 
114 ; gives birth to a son, 114 ; re- 
tires to Beaulieu Abbey ; raises an 
army, 132 ; defeated at Tewkesbury, 
133 ; surrender of ; death of her son, 
134 ; imprisoned in Tower, 136 ; 
her ultimate life, 137 

Margaret, Princess, marries Duke of 
Burgundy, 99 

Monstrelet, quoted, 64, 72, 86 

More, quoted, 190, 234 

Mortimer's Cross, battle at, 68 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, at the Council, 
170 ; confided by Richard to Buck- 
ingham, 189 

Nicolas, Sir H., quoted, 314 
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Norfolk, Duke of, at Richard III.'s 
* coronation, 183 ; death of, 226 
Normandy, loss of, 22 
Northampton, battle at, 58 

Orleans, Maid of. See Dare, Jeanne 
Orleans, siege of, 13, 17 ; raised by 

the French, 18 
Oxford, Earl of, career of, 138 

Parliament, Gloucester assembles a, 
176, 201 ; petition setting forth 
Gloucester's pretensions ; deputa- 
tion sent to offer him crown, 177 

Paston Letters, quoted, 31, 41, 8i, 
99i 103, 106, 126 

Pembroke, Earl of, defeated at Morti- 
mer Cross ; capture of, loi ; be- 
headed, lOI 

Planch6, J. R., quoted, 73 

Plantagenet, Lord John, illegitimate 
son of Richard III., knighted, 189 

Princes, murder of the, narrative con- 
cerning, 189 

Printing, English, begun under Cax- 
ton, 156 

Ratcliffe, death of, at Bosworth, 227 
Rebellion, preparations for a, by 
Buckingham, 190 ; the, in favour of 
Henry VIL, 197 ; end of, 199 
Remarkable Occurrences, i6i 
Rheims, arrival of Charles VIL at, 19 
Richard III., success of his measures ; 
proceeds to Westminster, 179 ; his 
speech ; goes to Tower with his 
Queen (Anne of Warwick) ; his son 
created Prince of Wales ; distribu- 
tion of favours by ; his coronation, 
180 ; royal procession, 181 ; popular 
opinion of, 184 ; the royal progress, 
186 ; visits Tewkesbury and Wor- 
cester ; joins Queen at Warwick ; 
receives Spanish ambassador con- 
cerning alliance ; goes to York, 187 { 
received by Rotherham, and crowned 
a second time ; re-invests his son 
as Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester, 188 ; goes to Pontefract ; 
confides his enemy, Morton, to 
Buckingham, 189 ; supposed mur- 
der of the Princes by, 190 ; con- 
spiracy against, 196 ; takes measures 
for the security of the kingdom, 
202 ; treaty between Elizabeth 
and, 204 ; concludes armistice with 
Duke of Brittany, 206 ; his niece 
marries son of James of Scotland, 



206 ; death of bis only son, 208 ; 
appoints Earl of Warwick his heir, 
209 ; transfers the heirship to the 
Earl of Lincoln, 209 ; devotes him- 
self to town improvements, 219 ; 
re-imposes the " benevolence " tax, 

213 ; accused of a desire to marry 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 

214 ; testimonies to his capacity, 
217 ; Richmond sets out from 
France for Wales, 219 ; his de- 
fensive measures, 220 ; landing of 
Richmond, 222 ; arrives at Bos- 
worth, 223 ; death of, 227. \Sec 
Gloucester, Duke of.] 

Richmond, Countess of (Lady Mar- 
garet Somerset), attends coronation 
of Richard III. and Anne, 182 

Richmond, see Henry VII. 

Rivers, Lord, uncle of Queen Eliza- 
beth, created High Constable, 93 ; 
captured, loi ; beheaded, lor ; re- 
ceives Gloucester at Northampton ; 
arrest of, 164 ; violent intentions 
of, 165 ; execution of, 172 

Rose, the White, surviving adherents 
of, 137 

Roses, Wars of ; commencement of, 32 
,, White and Red, origin of, 9 

Rotherham, Archbishop of York and 
Lord Chancellor, and theQueen, 167 

Rous, quoted, 227 

Rutland, Earl of, death of the, 64 

Salisbury, Earl of, death of, 13 

Salisbury, Lord, appointed Chan- 
cellor, 43 ; deprived of office, 44 ; 
truce with York, 51 ; fight at Blore- 
heatb, 53 ; flight to Calais, 55 ; lays 
siege to the town, 58 ; beheaded, 64 

Say, Lord, 29 

Shakespeare, quoted, 9, 27, 30, 59, 
65, 66, 89, 145, 170, 182, 191, 199 

Shaw's, Dr. , sermon, 174 

Shore, Jane, 170 ; punishment of, 172 

Simnel, Lambert, impostiu*e of, 236 ; 
his capture and pardon, 237 

Skelton, quoted, 160 

Somerset, Duke of, arrested, 34 ; 
released and appointed Constable 
of Calais, 35 ; quarrels with York, 
36 ; his party arms, 41 ; arrested, 
41 ; liberated, 43 ; death of, 46 

Somerset, Dukes of, executed, 81, 135 

Southey, quoted, 72 

St. Albans, battle of, 45 

Stanley, Sir W., des6rts Richard for 
Hetity, 227 \ exRCMXft,^, a\j. 
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Stoke, battle of, 237 

Strickland, Miss, quoted, 83, 92, 203 

Suffolk, Duchess of, at Richard's 
coronation, 182, 184 ; her son ap- 
pointed Richard's heir, 209 

Suffolk, Earl of, 18 ; arrest of, 25 ; 
flight of, 26 ; death of, 27 

Talbot, Eiarl, defeated, 19, 22, 40 ; 

slain, 40 
Tewkesbury, battle of, 133 
Towton, battle of, 72 
Tudor, Owen, beheaded at Hereford, 

68 
Tyrrell, Sir James, confesses the 

murder of the Princes, 41 

Vaughan, Sir Thomas, execution of, 
172 

Warbeck, Perkin, insurrection in 
favour of, 237 ; married to Lady 
Catherine Gordon, 242 ; defeated 
at Depiford, 245 ; flight of, with 
his wife, 246 ; their capture ; their 
escape, 247 ; imprisoned and exe- 
cuted, 248 

Warwick, Earl of, fights Spanish 
fleet ; sails for Dublin, 56 ; victory 
at Northampton, 58 ; defeat at 
Barnet Heath, 68 ; victory at 
Towton, 72 ; contracts marriage 
between Edward IV. and Mary of 
Scotland, 78 ; his power, 94 ; states- 
manship, 95 ; goes to Rouen, 96 ; 
concludes treaty with France, 98 ; 
quarrels with the King, 98 ; im- 
prisons King, loi ; sets King at 



liberty, 102 ; flight of, 107 ; alii* ^ 

ance with Margaret ; promises his / , 

daughter's hand to Prince Edward 

III.; disembarks in England; 

triumphal entry into Ix)ndon, 115 ; 

defeat and death of Warwick, 124 ; 

description of, 127 
Waynfiete, Bishop, reception <rf 

Richard by, 186 
Weller, Sir Robert, rising of, 103 ; 

captured and beheaded, 105 
Whitelaw, Archibald, speech of, 210 
Worcester, Earl of, cnielties of, 107 ; 

death of, 116 
Worcester, William of, quoted, 69 
Worthies of Henry VII. 's reign, 140 
reign of Richard III., 229 
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York, Richard, Duke of, lands, 33; 
quarrels with Somerset, 36 ; dis- 
bands his army, 37 ; takes oath of 
fealty, 38 ; represents King in Par- 
liament, 42 ; elected Protector, 43 ; 
protectorate dissolved, 43 ; raises 
army ; battle of St. Albans. 45 ; 
pardon by the King, 45 ; re-elected 
Protector, 49 ; dismissed, 49 ; enters 
into truce with Salisbury, 52 ; act 
of attainder against, 55 ; claims the 
crown, 60 ; succession promised to 
heirs, 62 ; defeated at Wakefield, 
64 ; death of, 64 ; death of his 
son, 64 

York, Richard, Duke of, son of Ed- 
ward IV., delivered to Gloucester, 
167 ; removal to the Tower, 168 ; 
murder of, 190 

Yorkists, sympathy of the people 
with, 36 
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General List of Picture Books 29, 30 
Children's Books, with large 

Coloured Pictures, Ss. ... 8 
Coloured Picture Books, 38. 6d. is, 13 
Picture Books, Plain Plates, 3s. 6d. 13 

Picture Books, 28. 6d 15 

Picture Books, 28 ,5 

Picture Books, l8. 6d. ... x8, 19 



Juvenile Books, large size, 18. . 19 

Juvemle Books, Poetry. 18. . . 19 

JoTeafle Books, Is ; 30 

Juvenile Books, Elsie's Pets, Is. . ai 

Hans Andersen Library, Is. . . 21 

Grimm's Fairy Library, Is. . . ai 

One-Syllable Books, is ai 

Master Jack Series, Is. .... 2a 

Juvenile Books, 9d. 2a 

Juvenile Books, 60. .... 23,24' 
Little Ladders, 6d. 24 

Toy Books, Xd. 

Toy Books, 3d. 

Toy Books. 6d. (Linen, Is.) . 
Toy Books, Is. (Linen, 2s.) . 

Books of Poetry, 78. 60. . . 

Books of Poetry, 6s. 31 

Books of Poetry, 38. 6d. . , * 
Emerald Series of Poets, Is. . 
Longfellow in Pocket Volumes 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE& SONS' CATALOGUE. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 



Small 4to, square,- &c., elegantly printed on tinted paper, with designs by the 
First Artists, engraTed by Dalaels, extra gilt and gilt edges. 

£ X. d. 
RoutUdge^s Illustrated Shakespeare, Edited by Howard 

Staunton. With xado Illustrations by John Gilbkkt, and a Steel 
Portrait. 3 rols., super-royal, cloth, marbled edges a a o 

Routledgis Illustrated Natural History, By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M. A. With 2500 Illustrations by Colhman, Wolf, Harrison 
Wbir, Wood, Dalziel, and others. 3 vols., super-royal 8vo, doth, 
marbled edges • a a o 

Routledge^s Illustrated Natural History of Man, With 500 
Illustrations by Zwbckbr and others, a vols., doth, marbled edges., z 8 o 

Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, With 
Z50 Illustrations engraved by Dalziel Brothers z z o 

Shakspere, Edited by Charles Knight. With 300 IUus- 

trations by Sir John Gilbert, a vols., royal 8 vo, doth .. •• zoo 

Full gilt, gilt edges z 5 o 

Or X vol., gilt edges zzo 

Longfellffufs Poetical Works (Author's Edition). Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert, R. A. zzo 

The Book of BrUish Ballads, Edited by S. C. Hall. With 
Illustrations zzo 

Picture Posies : Poenas from Living Authors. With Drawings 
by J. Watson, Birket Foster, F. Walker, and others, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers zzo 

The New Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. With 700 Illustrations, royal 8 vo, gilt edges zzo 

Birket Foster* s Beauties of English Landscape, A Selection 
ofthefinestDrawingsof this eminent artis^ large 4to z t o 

Murillo and the Spanish School of Painting, By W. B. 
Scott, M.A. Illustrated fay 15 Sted Plates, large 4to •• .. x z o 
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Illustrated Books, continued. 

Pictures by Venetian Painters, By W. B. ScoTT, M.A. 
With Steel Plates, royal 8ro, cloth i s o 

Naomi; or, The Laat Days of Jerusalem, With 1 6 Photo- 
graphs from Illustrations by David Roberts, R. A. 110 

Rogers' Poetical Works, With all the Original Steel Plates of 
TuRNBR and Stothard. An entirely New Edition^ 4to « . « . z s o 

Barnard's Landscape Painting. With Woodcuts and Plates 
printed in Colours, royal 8vo, gilt edges zzo 

Drawing from Nature, A Series of Progressive Instructions 
In Sketching, by George Barnard. Illustrated by 26 Drawings and 
Diagrams in Colours izo 

Gems of English Art of the Nineteenth Century, By F. T. 
Falgravb, M.A. With 24 Plates printed in Colours by Leighton 
Brothers. 4to X z o 

Birket Foster's Pictures of English Landscape, With 30 elabo- 
rate Designs by Dalzibls. Edited by Tom Taylor. Royal 4to, 
gilt and gilt edges zzo 

Birthday Book of Flower and Song, With Selections from the 
Poets, and page Illustrations printed in Colours by Edmund 
Evans. 4to o Z5 o 

Routledge'sIllustraUd Natural History, By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood, M.A. 

The Volumes Separately : 



Animals andMammaUa, 14X. 

BirdSf i4f. 

ReptiliSt Fishes t and Insects, 14/. 



Man — Africa, X4J. 

Man—America, Asia, Polynesia, &*c, 
lis. 



The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. With Illustrations by 
BiRKET Foster, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans . . , . o la 

English Sacred Poetry, Edited by the Rev. J. A. Willmott, 
M.A. With Illustrations by H. S. Marks and others • o za 

The Christian Year, Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., Robert Barnes, and others o za 

Home Affections Portrayed by the Poets. Edited by C. Mack AY. 
With Plates by Millais, Gilbert, Birket Foster, and others, 410. o za 

Campbell's (Thomas) Poetical Works. With Illustrations 
from Turner's Designs. Demy 8vo, gilt and gilt edges . . . . o za 

The Picture Natural History, By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M«A. With 700 Illustrations. A page for each subject, and a 
description in large type .. .0 zo 



CATALOGUE OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 6r'c. $ 
Illustrated Books, continued, 

£ i. d, 

Dodd's Btautus of Shakespeare, With Illustrations by Sir 
John GiLBBRT. 4(0 o xo 6 

Lamb^s Tales from Shakspeare, With Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, R. A. 410 o 20 6 

The Parables of Our Lord, With Illustrations by J. E. 
MfLLAis, R.A o 20 6 

Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life, 
With Illustrations by Birkbt Foster. 410, gilt edges . . . . o zo 6 

The Hanging of the Crane: A Poem. By H. W. LONO- 
PBLLOW. With Original Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges . . . . o 10 6 

Common Wayside Flowers. With Coloured Plates, from 
Designs by Birkbt Fostbr. 4to, gilt edges o 10 6 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century, By 
J. H. Pbppbr and Robbbt Routlbdgb. 400 Illustrations and 
Colourod Plates o zo 6 

The Adventures of Captain Hatteras, By Jules Verne. 
With 350 Illustrations. Containing: Tho English at the North 
Pole— The Field of Ice •• o xo 6 

OLOTH BOXES OF BOOZa 

The Andbrsbn Library, 29 vok. .. .. .. .* •• •• i i o 

The LoNGPBLLOW Library, XX vols. .zzo 

The Grimm Library, 20 vols. • .. 0x3 6 

The FouQui Library, 6 vols. 150 

Evbry Boy's Libraby, X3 vols ••zzo 
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In small 4to, cloth gilt, price ftr . 6d. ; gilt edges, 91. &/. 

Every Bo^s Book, A New Edition. Edited by Edmund Rout* 
LBDGB. A Complete Cyclopssdia of Sport and Recreation, ^th zoo Illustra* 
tions and 9 Coloured Plates, 
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T-if H^mlit. by Thohae Waktow. 
BfaJirt Mafic, by Prof. Hopfbam. 
ScitHuixSiwI Biarf* PkiUitfky in 
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JULIS VtBHB. laj Illualnil 

?•:(< P!ayfilio«i, by Harbikt l- 
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Six-Shilling Gift Books, 

TAf Doctors Family, by J. GlRAR- 
DiN. With X15 Plates. 

A Voyage Round the IVorld^Aus- 
traliOf by Jules Verne. 

A Voyat^e Round the World— New 
Zealand f by Jules Verne. 

Routledge's Every Bo/s Annual lor 
iBjg. 

Drawing Room Amusements and 
Evening Party Entertainments, by 
Professor Hoffman. 



continued, 

Houdin*s Secrets of Conjurittg and 
Magic. Notes by Prof. Hoffman. 

Routledge*s Every GirVs Annual^ 
Edited by A. A. Leith. 1879. 

Uncle Chesterton* s Heir^ by Madame 
CoLOMB. With TOO Illustrations. 

Little Barefoot t by Auerbach. 75 
Plates. 

Uncle Joe's Stories, by the Right 
Hon. Knatchbull • H ugbssbn. 
M.P. 



BOUTLEDaE'S FIVE-SHILLINa GIFT BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo and Post 8vo, Illustrated by Gilbert, Harvey, 
FosTERt and Zwecker, gilt. 



Marryafs Children of the New 
Forest. 

Marryafs Little Savage, 

Ric/ielieUf by William Robson. 

LiUan^s Golden Hourst by Silver- 
pen. 

Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pas- 
times. Fcap., with Coloured Plates. 

Queens of Society, Post 8vo. 
Wits and Beaux of Society. Post 8 vo. 
Wonderful Inventiofts^ by J. Times. 
Entertaining K}iowledge, by Popular 

Authors. 
Pleasant Tales, by Popular Authors. 

ASsofi's Fables. With Plates by H. 

Weir. 
Extraordinary Men and Women, by 

Russell. 
Dora and her Papa, by the Author 

of "Lilian's Golden Hours." 

Tales upon Texts, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. 

Great Battles of the British Army, 
With Coloured Plates. 

Tlie Prince of tfie House of David. 
With Plates. 

The Pillar of Fire. With Plates. 

The Throne of David. With Plates. 

Popular Astroiwmy and Orbs of 
Heaven. 

Stephen Scudamore the Younger, by 
Arthur Locker. 

Tales of the Civil War, by Rev. H. 
. C Adams. 

Once upon a Time, by Charles 
Knight. 



Prairie Bird, by Hon. Charles 
Murray. 

Great Sieges of History, Coloured 
Plates. 

Celebrated Female Sovereigns, by 
Mrs. Jameson. 

Cooper's Leather- stockir^ Tales. 

Andersen^s Fairy Tales. With Col- 
oured Plates. 

What the Moon Saw, by Andersen. 
With Coloured Plates. 

Great Battlet oj the British Navy, 
by Lieut. C R. Low. With Col- 
oured Plates. 

Memoirs of Great Commanders, by 
G. P. R. James. With Coloured 
Plates by KronhbiMi 

The Family A rabian Nights, Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. Sugdbn. With 
Coloured Plates by Kronhbim. 

Adventures of Robin Hood. With 
Coloured Plates by Kronhbim. 

Holiday Stories for Boys and Girls, 
by Lady Barker. 

Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Coloured 
Plates. 

What Men have said about Woman. 

Knighfs Half Hours with the Best 

Letter Writers. 
Wroxby College, by Rev. H. C. 

Adams. 
British Heroes in Foreign Wars, by 

Jambs Grant. Coloured Plates. 

Sunday Evenings at Home, by Rev. 
H. C. Adams, M.A. zst series. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ^ SONS' 



Five-Shilling Gift Books, continued. 



Boys, by Lady Barker. 

Nine Little Goslings, by Susan Coo- 
LiDGB, Author of "What Katy 
Did." With Illustrations. 

Sunday Evenings at Home. Stories 
from History for £very Sunday in 
the Year, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, snd series, xa Illustrations. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women, by 

G. P. R. Jambs. 
Stories of the Fairckild Family, by 

Mrs. Shbrwood. 

Illustrated Girl's Own Treasury. 
With many Illustrations. 

From Cadet to Colonel, by Sir Thos. 
SSATON, K.C.B. 

Household Tales and Fairy Stories* 
With 380 Illustrations. 

Roger Kyffyns Ward, by W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

The Man 0* War's Bell, by Low. 

Monarths of the Main, by Thorn - 

BURY. 



Boys of Westonbury, by the Rev. H. 
C Adams. 

The Arabian Nights, Selected and 
Revised for Family Use. With 
Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. With Illustrations 
printed in Colours by Kronheim. 

Leila in the Island, in England, and 
at Home, by Miss A, F. Tvtler. 

The Old Foreit Ranger, by M^or 
Campbell. 

The Pilgrim's Propress, laree type 

edition. 40 Plates by J. D. Watson. 
Robinson Crusoe, With 50 Illustrations 

by J. D.Watson, 6 Coloured Plates. 
Swiss Family Robinson (Kingston's 

Edition). With many Illustrations 

and Coloured Plates. 

MacFarlane's History of British 
India down to the Afghan War, 
1879. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
With 150 Illustrations. 



BOXTTLEDaE'S FIVE-SHILLINa GHILDBEN'S BOOKS. 

Large 4to, cloth gilt 



Routledges Picture Gift Booh. Con- 
taining Nursery Songs, Alphabet of 
Trades, Nursery Tades, and This 
LltUe Pig. 

Routledge's Scripture Gift Booh. 
Containing History of Moses, 
Joseph, and Old and New Testa- 
ment Alphabets. With Coloured 
Plates, demy 4to. 

Pictures from English Hiitory, 34 
pp. of Coloured Plates. 

Child's Picture Booh of Domestic 
Animals. 12 large Plates, printed in 
Colours by Kronheim, large oblong 

Our Nurse's Picture Book. ^ Con- 
taining Tom Thumb, Babes in the 
Wood, Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
Puss m Boots. With 24 pages of 
Coloured Plates, demy 410. 

My Mother's Picture Booh. Con- 
taining My Mother, Dogs' Dinner 
Party, White Cat, and D^og Trusty. 
With 34 pages of Coloured Plates. 
Demy 4to. 

Poll Parrot Picture Booh. Contain- 
ing Tittums and Fido, Ann and her 
Mamma, Reynard the Fox, and 
Cats' Tea Party. 



Red Riding Hood Picture Book, 
Containing Red Riding Hood, 
Three Bears, Three Kittens, and 
Dash and the Ducklings. 34 pages 
of Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. 

Henny-Penny Picture Book. Con- 
taining Henny-Penny, Peacock at 
Home, Baby, and Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. 

Robinson Crusoe Picture Book. Con- 
Uining Robinson Crusoe, Cock 
Sparrow, Queer Characters, and 
iEsop's Fables. 

Pet Lamb's Picture Book, Contain- 
ing Pet Lamb, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Fair One with the Golden 
Locks, and Toy Primer. 

Goody Two Shoes' Picture Book. 
Containing Goody Two Shoes, 
Beauty and the Beast, Frog 
Prince, and A B C of Old Friends. 

Aladdin's Picture Book. Containing 
Aladdin, Yellow Dwarf, Princess 
Belle Etoile, and Hind in the Wood. 

yack Homers Picture Book. Con- 
taining Old Nursery Rhymes, 
Gingerbread, Robin's Christmas 
Song, Lion's Reception. 
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Five-Shilling Children's Books, continued. 



Buds and Flowers of Child Life. 
With Col. Plates. Imp. i6mo. 

Otinnal Poetns^ by A. and J. 
' Taylor. Well Illustrated. 4to. 

BaWs Opera. Words and Music. 
lUustrated by Walter Crans. 
Printed in Coloturs by Evans. 



Bab/s Bouquet. Words and Music. 
Illustrated by Waltbr Cranb. 
Printed in Colours by Evans. 

Dr, Watts^ Songs for Childttn. 
Illustrated. 4to. 

The Child's Picture Scrap Book. 
x,ooo Illustrations. Folio, cloth gilt 



TH£ WIDE-AWAKE SEBIEa 



Bound in cloth, elegantly gilt, 

Little IVide-Awake. ist Volume for 
1875. Issued in a Volume in No- 
vember, 1874. ^ 

This was not issued in Monthly 
Numbers. 

- ' — ' 2nd Volume, for i876,contains 
Nos. X to 13. Issued during 1875. 

— 3rd Volume, for 18 77,000 tains 
Nos. 13 to 34. 400 Illusts. Issued 
during 1876. 

4th Volume, for 1878, contains 

Nos. 35 to 36. 400 Illusts. Issued 
during 1877. 

■ — sth Volume, for 1879, contains 
Nos. 37 to 48. 400 Illusts. Issued 
during 1878. 
Buttercups and Daisies, With Co- 
loured Plates. Imp. x6mo. 

Little Wide-Awake Pictures, 
Letterpress by Mrs. Salb Barker. 



price 5X. ; or fancy boards, 3^ . 

Mother Goose*s Nursery Rhymes, 
With 400 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates. 

Mother GooseU Fairy Tales. With 
300 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates. 

Natural History Picture 
Animals. 

Natural History Picture 
Birds. 

Natural History Picture 

Fishes^ Insects^ &»c. 
Little Blue Bell's Picture 

With 500 Illustrations. 
Little Lays for Little Folks. 

These za Books can be had also in fancy 
boards, 3^. each. 

188 page Pictures, with 
Cloth gift 



Book 
Book 
Book 



of 
of 
of 



Book. 
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BOXTTLEDaE'S COLOURED THBEE-AND-SIXPEHNY 

REWAHD BOOKS. 

With Coloured Illustrations, post 8vo. 



Rohinson Crusoe, Illustrated by J. D. 
Watson. 

Sandford and Merton, 

Evenings at Home. 

Swiss Family Robinson (Kingston's 

Edition). 
EdgewortVs Popular Tales. 
■ Moral Tales. 

— — — — Parent's Assistant, 

' Early Lessons, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, 
The Wide, Wide World. 
Queechy, 

GulUvet's Travels, 
Melbourne House, 



The Lamplighter, 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, 

The Arabian Nights, 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, 

Two School Girls. 

Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf, 

Adventures of Robin Hood, 

Don Quixote for Boys. 

Captain Cook's Voyages, 

Old Tales for the Young, 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Heroines of History. 

Heroines of Domestic Life. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 



^ 
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ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY JUVENILES. 



Fcap. 8vo, with 

Tales of Charlton School, by Rev. 

H. C. Adams. 
Schoolboy Honour^ by ditto. 
Red Eric, by R. M. Ballantyne. 
Louis* School Days f by E. J. May. 
Wild Man of the West, by R. M. 

Ballantyne. 

Dashwood Priory, by E, J. May. 

Freaks on the Fells, by R. M. 
Ballantyne. 

Rob Roy, by Jambs Grant. 

Paul Gerrard, by Kingston. 

yohnny Jordan, by Mrs, Eiloart. 

Ernie Elton at Home and at ScJwol. 

Boys of Beechvjood, by Mrs. Eiloart. 

Pa^eCs Wise Dogs. 

Digby Heathcote, by Kingston. 

The Wonder Book, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Little Ladders to Learning; rst series. 

■■ ■ ■ — and series. 

Tom Dumtone*s Troubles, by Mrs. 
Eiloart. 

Vottng Marooners. 

Jack of the Mm, by W. Howitt. 

Dick Rodney, by Jambs Grant. 

Jack Manly, by James Grant, 

Saxelford, by E. J. May. 

Harry Hope's Holiday, by J. T. 
Burgess. 

Hollowdell Grange, by G. M. Fbnn; 



Engravings, gilt. 

Boy Life among the Indians, by the 
Author of *'The Young Maroon- 
ers." 

Barford Bridge, by Rev. H. C. 

Adams. 

The White Brunswickers, by Rev. 
H. C. Adams. 

A Boy*s Adventures in the Wilds of 
Australia, by William Howitt. 

Walters Schooldays, by Rev. H. C 
Adams. 

A Country Book, by W. Howitt. 

Stories for Sundays, by Rev. H. C 
Adams. 

Life in the Red Brigade, by R, M. 

Ballantyne. 
Edgar Clifton. 

With a Stout Heart, by Mrs. Sale 
Barker. 

Tales of Nethercourt, by Rev. H. C 
Adams. 

Every Little Boys Book. 

Holiday A Hum for Children. With 
190 page Pictures. 

Boys at Home, by C. Adams. 

The Island Home: or. Six Young 
Crusoes. 

The Green Hand: A Book for Boys, 

by George Cupples. 
A Picture Book for Laddies and 

Lassies. 192 pages of Pictures. 

Bofs Chvn Country Book^ by Thomas 
Miller. 



THE POUQUfi FAIRY LIBRARY. 

A Collection of De la Motte FoUQufc's most Popular Fairy Talcs. Illustrated 
by Tenniel, SbLOUS, and others. Post 8vo, cloth, 3J. dd. each. 

TVie Four Seasons. [ Thiodolf the Icelander, 

Rfimantic Fiction, 1 Minstrel Love. 

The Magic Ring. j Wild Love, and other Tales. 

The Six Vols, in a cloth box, £i 5*. 



BOYS' NATURAL HISTORY LIBRARY. 
By the Rev. J. G.Wood, M.A. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3f.&/.each. 



Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal 
Life. 

Animal Traits and Characteristics. 

My Feathered Friends, 



White's History of Selborne. 

Boy's Own Book of Natural HtsUry, 

Our Domestic Pets, 
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THB YOUNa LADIES' LIBRARY. 

By the Authors of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," "The Four Sisters," &c 
With full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, gilt edges. 
The Four Sisters, 
The Golden Rule, 



Lillieslea, 

The Girl of the Family, 

The Village IdoL 

Children of Blessing, 

The Doctor's Ward. 

Influence; or, The Eidl Genius. 

Old Saws New Set. by the Author of 
** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Little JVomen, and Little Women 
Married, 

SyhiVs Friend^ by Florbncb 

Marryat. 
TeU Matnma, 

Blanche and Beryl ; or, The Two 
Sides of Life. 

Girl's Birthday Booh, 
Barriers Burned Away, by Rev. E, 
P. RoK. 

What Can She Do f by Rer. E. P. 
Rob. 

Thtwtgh Life and/or Life, 



Miss Roberta Fortune, by Sophy 

WiNTHROP. 



Forget-me-Noi, by the Author of 
"The Basket of Flowers." 

Sioeet Flowers, by the Author of ** A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Wild Rose^ and other Tales, by the 
Author of "^ Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam." 

Every GirVs Booh^ by Louis Law- 
ford. 

opening a Chestnut Burrt by Rev. 
E. P. RoK. 

Lilys Drawing-Room Booh. With 
300 Illustrations. 

Helen Mordaunt. by the Author of 

"Naomi." 
Brave Little Heart, With 34 page 

Illustrations. 
Rosabella : The Story of a Doll. 
Only a Cat, by Mrs. H. B. Paull. 
More Dolls, by Aunty Bbe. 
Mixing in Society, a Manual of 

Manners. 



ANN1B BOWMAN'S JUTESNILB BOOKS. 
Well lUustiated, in cloth gilt, 3^ . 6d, each* 



Boy Voyageurs, 

Castaways, 

Young Nile Vcyagert, 

Boy Pilgrims. 

Boy Foresters, 

Tom and the Crocodiles, 

Esperanza, 

Young Exiles, 



Bear Hunters. 

Kangaroo Hunters, 

Young Yachtsmen, 

Clarissa, 

How to Mahe the Best of it. 

Adventures of Rolando, 

Rector's Daughter, 



MAYNE KEID'S THREE-AND-SIZPENNY JX7VENILES. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 
Young Yagers. 



Bush Boys. 
Boy Tar. 
Desert Home, 
Bruin. 
Odd People. 
Forest Exiles. 



Young VoyageurSt 
Plant Hunters, 
Boy Hunters, 
Ran Away to SeOt 
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BOUTLEDaE'S ALBUM SERIES. 

In cloth gilt, price y. 6d., beautifully printed on toned paper. 

CAi/d's Coloured Gift Book, 



RouiUdgis Sunday Album for Chil' 
dren. With 80 Plates by J. D. 
WatsoNj Sir John Cilbbkt, and 
others. 

Boys' and Girlt* Illustrated Gift 
Book, With many Illustrations by 
McCoNNSLL, Weir, and others. 

Child* s Picture FabU Book. With 60 
Plates by Harrison Wkir. 

Coloured Album for Children, With 
72 pages of Coloured Plates. Con- 
tains Nos. 5 to x6 of the 3^. Toy 
Books on page 35. 

Nursery Album. With 7a pages of 
Coloured Plates. Contains N< 
to 38 of the yl. Toy Books. 

Golden Harp Album, With 400 Il- 
lustrations. 

Playroom Album for Children, With 
72 pages of Coloured Plates. Con- 
tains Nos. 39 to 40 of the yi. Toy 
Books on page 35. 

Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. With 60 Plates by 
Harrison Wkir. 



los. x^ 



With 
72 Coloured Plates. 

Child*s Coloured Scripture' Book, 
With 73 Coloured Plates. 

Happy Child Life. With 24 pages of 
Coloured Plates. 

Album for Children, With z8o page 
Plates by Millais, Sir John Gii^ 
BBRT, and others. Imp. x6mo, cl. 

Po/ular Nursery Tales. With 180 
Illustrations by J. D. Watson and 
others. Imp. z6mo, cloth. 

Child*s Picture Story Book, With 
180 Plates. Imp. x6mo, cloth. 

A Picture Story Book. Containing 
•• King Nutcracker." and other 
Tales. 300 lUust. Imp. x6mo, cloth. 

Book of Trades. With 600 Illustra- 
tions of Tools by Thomas Archer. 

Boy's Own Story Book. Selected by 
Charles Knight. Illustrated by 
WiLUAM Harvey. 

Child 's Country Book. By Tho&ias 
Miller. With Coloured Plates. 



BOUTLEDaE'S GOLOUBED PICTURE BOOKS. 
With the Contents of each. Boimd in cloth, with picture cover, -y. 6d. each. 



/ 



Song of Sixpence Bookj by Walter 
Crane, containing Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, Gaping Frog, Old Cour- 
tier. Multiplication Tsible. 

Chattering Jack's Picture Book, by 
Walter Crane, containing Chat- 
tering Jack, How Jessie was Lost, 
Grammar in Rhyme, Annie and Jack. 

King Luckiebo/s Picture Book, by 
Walter Crane, conuining King 
Luckieboy's Party, One, Two, 
Buckle my Shoe, The Fairy Ship, 
This LitUe Pig. 

Three Bears Picture Book, by 
Walter Crane, containing Three 
Bears, Adventures of Pufify, Cin- 
derella, Valentine and Orson. 

Marquis of Carabas' Picture Book. 
by Walter Crane, containing 
Puss in Boots, My Mother, Old 
Mother Hubbard, Forty Thieves. 

Blue Beard Picture Book,hyWAhrKR 
Crane, containing Blue Beard, Red 
Riding Hood, Jack and the Bean- 
Sulk, Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 



Our Pet's Picture Book, containing 
Nursery Rhymes, Aladdin, Child's 
Fancy Ball, Children's Evening 
Party. 

Book of Alphabets y containing Good 
Boys' and Girls' Alphabet, Railroad 
Alphabet, Seaside Alphabet, Farm- 
yard Alphabet. 

Animals and Birds^ containing Wild 
Animals, Domestic Pets, British 
Animals, Horses. 

Animal Picture Book. With Coloured 
Plates by Kronheim. 

Bird Picture Book. With Coloured 
Plates by Kkonheim. 

King Grisly Beard's Picture Book, 
containing King Grisly Beard, 
Rumpelstiltskin, Enraged Miller, 
Little Hunchback. 

Parrots* Picture Book, containing 
Parrots, Singing Birds, Dogs, Birds. 

Old Dame Trofs Picture Book^ con- 
taining Old Dame Trot, Babes in 
the Wood, Prince with the Long 
Nose, Old King Cole. 



m 
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HISTORICAL SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Well Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 3X. td. each. 

Seven Wonders 0/ the World, 



Percy's Tales cf the Kings and 

Queens of Enguind. 
His'ory/or BoySt by J. G. Edgar. 
Boyhood of Great Men^ by ditto. 
Footprints of Famous Men^ by ditto. 
Great Cities of the Ancient Wor,d, 



Great Cities of the Middle Ages. 
Peasant Boy Philosopher, hy M ayhew. 
Wonders of Science^ by ditta. 
Celebrated Children, 
Daiuningi of Genius, 



ROXTTLEDaE'S 3s. 6d. PIGTX7RE BOOKS. 

Large 4to, cloth, with Chromo on side: 



For a Good Child, containioe Cin- 
derella, Puss in Boots, Jack and 
the Beanstalk. 

A Present for My Darlings contain- 
ing This Little Fig, Nursery Tales, 
Dogs' Dinner Party. 

Good Child's Alburn^ containing Red 
Riding Hood, Old Mother Hub- 
bard, Babes in the Wood. 



Routledze*s Picture Book, containing 
Alphabet of Flowers, White Cat, 
Tittums and Fido. 

Sunday Picture Book, containing Old 
'iestament Alphabet, New Testa- 
ment Alphabet, Joseph. 

Nursery Picture Book, containing 
Nursery Rhymes, Nursery Songs, 
Pet Lamb. 



PICTURE BOOKS, 3s. 6d. eaolL 



Our Little Sunbeam's Picture Book. 

Printed in large type for Young 

Children. With about 150 Illusts. 

Cloth, 3«. 6d, ; also boards, sx. 6d, 
Cold's Picture Scrap Book. With 

y,ooo Illustrations. Folio, boards, 

3^. 6d. ; also cloth, 5^. 
Picture History of England for the 

Young. Wiih 80 Plates by Baybs. 

Cloth, y. 6d. ; also boards, 2X. 6d. 
Hap^y Day Stories for the Young. 

With full- page Pictures. 4to, cloth, 

3f . td. ; also boards, zs, td» 



Child's DeUgkt. A large type Pic- 
ture Book. M^th many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, cloth, 3;. bd. ; 
also boards, %s. 6d, 

Golden Light: Scripture Histories 
for the Young. By H. W. Dulckrn, 
Ph.D. With 80 Plates by Bavrs. 
Cloth, 3^. td, ; also beards, ax. Cd, 

Aunt Effie's Nursery Rhymes, set to 
Music. With Ilmstrations by H. 
K. Brown K. Qoth, 3*. ^, ; also 
boards, m. td. 



ROUTLEDGE'S HALF-CROWN BIOQRAFHICAL 

LIBRARY. 

Well Illustrated, post 8vo. 



Wellington, by Mac Farlane. 
Napoleon, by Mac Fablane. 
Nelion, by Allen. 
Marlborough, by Mac Farlane. 
Cervantes, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
yulius Casar, by Archdeacon Wil- 
1.IAMS. 



Exmouth, by Oslbr. 

Vundonald, by Allek. 

Richelieu, by William Robson. 

Heroes of the Workshop. 

Extraordinary Men, by W. Russell. 

Extraordinary Women, by W. 
Russell. 



^ 
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BOUTLEDaE'S HALF-CROWN JXTTENILES. 
Fcap. and post 8vo, gilt Illustrated by the Best Artists. 



Arbell. 

Eda Morion and her Cousins, by 
M. M. Bell. 

The Lucky Penny , and other Tales, by 

Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Minna Raymond* Illustrated byB. 

Foster. 

Helena Bertram, by the Author of 
" The Four Sisters." 

Sunshine and Clouds, by Miss Bow- 
man. 

The Maze of Life, by the Author of 
** The Four Sisters." 

Sisterly Love, 

Deeds, Not Words, by M. M. Bbll. 

Secret of a Life, by M. M. Bbll. 

First Lieutenanfs Story, by Lady C. 
Long. 

Sir Wilfrid's Seven Flights, by 
Madame de Chatblain. 

Boy Cavalier, by Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Lamb*s Tales from Shakesfectre, 

Stories of Old Daniel, 

Popular Astronomy, 

Orbs of Heaven, 

Pilgrim's Progress, by Ofpok. 

Friend or Foe : A Tale of Sedgmoor, 
by Rev. H. C Adams. 

Boy's Book about Indians, 

Christian Melville, 

The Letter of Marque, by Lieut.Low. 

Swiss Family Robinson (Kingston's 
Edition). 

Evenings at Home. 
Sandford and Merton, 
Kaholah, by W. S. Mayo. 
Gulliver's Travels. Coloured Plates. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by J. 
D. Watson. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
The Arabian Nights. 
Grimm's Home Stories, 
Arctic Regions, by P. L. Simmonds. 
Captain Cook^s Voyages, Coloured 
Plates. 

Don Quixote for Boys. Cold. Plates. 



k^ 



Adventures of Robin Hood. With 
Coloured Plates. 

Adventures of Captain Haiteras, by 
Jules Vbrnk. 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 
and Five Weeks in a Balloon, by 
Julbs Vbrne. 

80,000 Leagues Under the Sea by 
Julbs Vernb. 

Old Tales for the Young. 

Out of the Heart, by Andbrsbn. 

Handy History of England for the 
Young. 

Child's Bible Book, xoo Illustrations. 

Child's Poetry Book. 70 Illustrations. 

Edgeworth's Early Lessons. 

Edgeworths Parent's Assistant, 

Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 

Edgeworth's Popular Tales. 

Robert and Frederick, by Mrs. Shbr- 

WOOD. 

Helen's Babies, and Other Peoples 
Children. 

Being a Boy, by C D. Warnbr. 

Pilgrim's Progress (Allen's Edit.X 

Seven Champions of Christendom. 

Budge and Toddie, 

His Own Master, by J, T, Trow- 
bridge. 

Hildred the Daughter, by Miss 
Crossland. 

Valentin, by Henry Kingsley. 

Dogs and their Ways, by Rev. C. 

Williams.- 

The Holiday Cam^, by St. John 
Corbet. . 

Romance of Adventure. 

Play Hours and Half Holidays, by 

Rev. C. Williams. 
Guixot's Moral Tales. 
Wild sports in the Far West, 
Voyage and Venture. 
Faery Gold for Children. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for Children^ 
The Fur Country, by Jules Vesnb. 

Complete Edition. 

— » 



BOUTLEDaE'S HALF-GROWN WIDE WORLD SEBIES. 



In small poet 8vo, 

Wide, IVide World, 

LampUghttr, 

OldHelmiL 

Qu*echy, 

ElUn M&Higonur^s Book-shslf, 

Two School Girit, 

Melbourne House. 

The Word: or. Walks from Eden. 

Glen Luna: or. Speculation. 

Mabel Vaughan, 

Patience Strong, 

Prince of the Home of David. 



cloth gilt, well Illustrated. 

Throne of David, 

Hope's LittU Hand; or, The Hilts of 
tne Shatemuc. 

Sceptres and Crowns, and The Flmg 
of Truce, by the Author of **The 
Wide^ Wide World." 

Pillar of Fire, 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin, 

Stepping Heavenward, and Aunt 
Janes Hero. 

The Gayworthys, by the Author of 
" Faith Gartney." 

Footprints on Life's Pathwa^^ 



PIOTUBE BOOKS, T ?70-AND.SIXPEN0E EACH. 

ElegamJy bound in doth. 



Little Golden Lock^ Picture Book. 

aoo Pictures. 2f. 6d, 
Little Bright Eyes* Picture Book, 

900 Pictures. 9S. td. 
Little Curly Palis Story Book, With 

150 Pictures, sx. td. 

These are also kept in boards, ax. each. 



Little Rosy Cheeks Story Book, 
With 150 Pictures. %s, td. 

Mother Gooses Melodies, With 150 
Pictures. a«. 6d, 



Mother Goose's Jingles, With 130 
Pictures, sx. €d. 



HALF-OBOWN PI0TX7BB BOOKS. 



OurLiitU Sunbeam* s Picture Book, 
printed in large type for Young 
Children, with about 150 Illustra- 
tions, boards, ax. td, (also cloth. 

The Child's DeKght, A large-type 
Picture Book, with many Illustra- 
tions, crown 4to, boards, %s, td, 
(also doth, 31. td.) 

HapH Day Stories for the Young, 
With full-page pictures, ^to, boards, 
is. td. (also cloth, 3/. 6d,) 

Golden Light. Being Scripture 
Hbtories for the Youne, by H. W. 
DuLCKKN, Ph.D., with 80 Plates 
bv Baybs. Boards, as, td. (also 
cloth, 3«. td.) 

Picture History of England for the 
Young. With 80 Plates by Baybs. 
Boards* a#. 6d. (also doth, 3«. td.) 



Aunt Efjfifs Nursery Rhymit, Set 
to Music. With Illustrations by 
H. K. Brownb. Boards, as, ta, 
(also cloth, 3s, td.) 

Animal Picture Book. 8 G>lotired 
Plates. Boards, zs. td. (also dod), 
ZS.td.) 

Bird Picture Book, to Coloured 
Plates. Boards, 2s, td, (also cloth, 
3f»td,) 

Ckimes ondRfymes. Widi . 
of Coloured IMates. Cloth j 

Schnick Sehnack, With 48 paces of 
Coloured Plates. Cloth gil^ ar. 6A 

Sing Song, by Miss Rossbtti. With 
Coloured Plates by D. H0GHB8. 
Cloth gilt. 2s. td, (also in paper 
covers, zx.) 

Grisefs Grotesques'. 4to, bocrds,3f.6«£ 



di^ pages 
tgilt,ss;0«f. 




BOUTLEDaE'S HALF-GROWN ONE-SYLLABLE 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

In square z6mO| doth gilt, with Coloured Plates, by Mary Godolphin 

and others. 



Robinson Crusoe. 
Swiss Family Rohinson* 
Evenings at Home, 



BunyatCs Pilgrim* s Progress, 
Child* s First Book of Lessons. 



BOXTTLEDaE'S TWO-SHILLINO BOOKS FOB 

yoxma beadebs. 

Square royal. 



Amusing Tales. 

The Donkey Show, 

The Broken Pitcher, 

The Little Lychetts. 

Historical Tales. 

Great Wonders of the World. 

Zoological Gardens. 

Richmonds* Tour in Europe. 

My First Picture Book. With 36 pages 
of Coloured Plates. 

Aunt Bessie's Picture Book. With 96 
pages of Plates. 

LittU Lily's Picture Book. With 96 
pages of Plates. 

Story of a Nutcracker. 234 Pictures. 



Old Mother Hubbard's Picture Book. 
With 36 pages vf Coloured Plates. 

Cock Robin's Picture Book. With 36 
pages of Coloured Plates. 

Aunt Mary's Sunday Picture Book. 

Sunday Reading for Good Children, 

Punch and Judy's Picture Book. With 
36 pages of Coloured Plates. 

Pussy's Picture Book. 36 pages ditto. 

LittU Tottie's Picture Book. With 36 
pages of Coloured Plates. 

Story of a Poodle. With 64 Illustra- 
tions. 

Tom Thumb's Picture Book. With 36 
pages of Coloured Plates. 



TWO-SHILLING 

Little Golden Lock^ Picture Book, 
200 Pictures. Boards, ax. (or in 
cloth, 2f. td.) 

Little Bright-Eye^ Picture Book, 
900 Pictures. Boards. %s, (or in 
cloth, 2«. 6</.) 

Little Curly-Pai^s Story Book. 150 
Pictures. Boards, ar. (or in doth. 



PIGTUBE BOOKS. 

Little Rosy-Cheeks* Story Book. 150 
Pictures. Boards, ar. (or in clotbi 
is.ed.) 

Mother Gooses Melodies, 900 Pictures 
(some Coloured). Boards, ar. (or in 
cloth, 9S. 6d.) 

Mother Goose's Jingles. 200 Pictures 
(some Coloured). Boards, sj. (or in 
doth, ax. 6</.) 



BOUTLEDaE'S EXOELSIOB SEBIES. 
Post Svo, doth, ar. 



The Wid€, Wide World, Miss 

WSTHBKELU 

MeHounte Houu, Miss Wbtrbrbll. 

The LampHghter, Miss Cummins. 

supping Heaoemvard^ and Aunt 
Janets Hero. £. Prentiss. 

Queechy. Miss Wbthbrbll: 

Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf, Miss 
Wbthbrbll. 



^ 



Two School Girls. Miss Wbthbrbll. 

Helen. Maria Edgeworth. 

Old Helmet. Miss Wbthbrbll. 

Mabel Vaughan. Miss Cummins. 

Glen Luna Family. Miss Wbthbrbll. 

The Word: or. Walks from Eden. 
Miss Wbthbrbll. 

The Volumes of this Series can also be had 
in Paper Covers, price u. 6d. 



m 
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ItOnTIiBDaE'S TWO>SHILLINa aiFT BOOKS. 

With Illustrations, fcap. 8vo« 



Ten Moral Tales, 

Juvenile Tales/or all Seasons (M 'Ik- 
tosh). 

Gertrude and Eulalie* 

Amy Carlton. 

Laura Temple, 

The Solitary Hunter, 

Bundle of Sticks; or. Love and Hate, 
by J. and £. Kirbv. 

Hester and I : or, Beware of Worldli- 
ness, by Mrs. Mamnbrs. 

The Cherry Stones, by Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. 

The First of June ^ by ditto. 

Ma^ Dundas; or, The Force of 

Example, by Mrs. Gbldart. 
Glimpses of our Island Home t by ditto. 
Standard Poetry Book for Schools. 

Try and Trust, by Author of 
'^Arthur Morland." 

Evenings at Home. 

Jack of All Trades, by Thomas 

MlLLBR. 

The Wonder Book^ by Hawthorne. 

Tangleivood Tales, by Hawthorne. 

Inez and Emmeline. 

Orphan of Waterloo, 

Maum Guinea, 

Todd*s Lectures to Children, ist and 
and series. 

Marooner's Island, 

The Mayflower, By Mrs. Stowe. 

Mr. Rut/ierford*s Children (Com- 
plete). 

Play-Day Book, by Fakny Fkrn, 
with Coloured Plates. 

Stories for Sundays, xst series, by 
ReV. H. C. Adams, M.A. 

— — and series. 

Adventures among tlie Indians. 

The Doctors Birthday, by Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. 

Walters Friend, by ditto. 
Chief of the School, by ditto. 
Sweet Violets, by the Author of *' A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.'* 

The School Friends, by W. H. G. 
Kingston. 



Ragged Robin, and other Tales, by 
the Author of **A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 

Sunday Evenings at Home, by Rev. 

H. C. Adams, M.A. xst senes. 
• ■'■ ■ - ■ and series. 

Wild Rose, by the Author of "A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Snowdrop, by ditto. 

The Ocean Child, by Mrs. Myrtlb. 

Gulliver's Travels, with Coloure^i 
Plates. 

Watts^s Divine and Moral Songs, 
With 600 niustrations. 

Captain Cook's Voyages, with Coloured 
Plates. 

Old Tales for the Young, with Co- 
loured Plates. 

Holiday Album for Boys, 
■ ■ ■- ' Girls, 

Sunday Evenings^ at^ Home, by Rer. 
H. C. *~' 



Adams, M.A. 3rd series. 
' 4th series. 
5th series. 



Andersen* s Fairy Tales, 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, 

Edgeworth*s Moral Tales, 

EdgewortKs Popular Tales. 

Fouqui's Undine, and The Two Cap' 
tains. 



Fougufs Sintram, and Aslauga*s 
Knight. 

Sandford and Merton. 

Story of a Wooden Horse, 

The Original Robinson Crusoe, by 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Narrative Poetry for the Young. 

With 80 Illustrations. 
Kidnapping in the Pacific, by W. H. 

G. Kingston. 

LittU Laddie's Picture Book, 96 Pic- 
tures. 

Little Lassie's Picture Book, 96 Pic- 
tures. 

LittU Speckiys Adventures, 50 Pic- 
tures. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeart, 
With 20 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbbrt, R.A. 



^ 



IS 



1» 



C£OSGE MO€7n,BDGE ^ SONS* 



JUTENILES. 

; Absoloh, &C., 

^mg mmd KmUi ot, Tlie little 
I- 

-*^*x- Frme: or, SetmB Good fcr 
EwiL 

, Cktl^Ts First Bp0k0fNaittrmlHisUry, 
I by A. I^ Bono. 




i The CmMtJe mnd Ccttage,\yfVnMSm 
I Mr9. BMw^mMid*a Ltssons, 

^M^ mt Uwmemoad, 
j TrmdUimu ^ PmiesiiiU, bf Masti* 



.< .*'f*r . or. Phll7*s Book, "hg the 




Ac.-zJrtJix rf Ckr'IaiMte; or, Srcaies 
i^ff Hffrctra Cr.L" 



GsXXltAJCT. 

rr*-4 f> ^Tvrytizm^, hj Mis. 
Ge:.eakt. 

Raimhnn x% S/rimgHJe, 



^ AmimtUs and Birds. 

Ori^mml Pmemu, by Amnc and Jank 
Tatuok, oaoDplete. • 

HrmaemmdFmingM Bu^. 150 Plates. 

WiUmmd Dtmuttie Animah, With 
i§o Hates. 

SaZZM* mmd tie Rech^ by Miss 
MAirrUkEAC. 

Hrnrmr amd Glory^ by Jbanis 
HsjtccG. 

TMyL-r's Rkjimes for the Nursery. 
With ISas&atioas. 

Z.£yx 5rni^ Boek, by Mrs. Sale 
Bamckk. With xao UhistrBtkma. 

A£.> «/ her G mmtfmtmma 's, by Mrs. 
Sals B*»g«r. Wish xao Illustxa- 
iiaos. 

L'.ijs Hfimte, by Mrs. Sai.b Barkxk. 

With xao IDnstraliaiis. 
Liljs Screen^ by Mrs. SaLX Baxkei. 

With xao Illustiatioii3w 



EiaHT£ENP£NNY PICTUBB BOOSa 

BeantifuDy boand in doth, 96 large Pictoxes, plain Woodcuts in each. 
Lit/U Blotumes Picture Book. js. 6d, Little Violet's Picture Book. is. 6d. 



Little May hud's Picture Book. xs. 6d, 

Little Forget-me-Nofs Picture Book. 
IS. 6d, 



m 



Little Suowdrop's Picture Book. 

IX. dd. 
Little Primrose's Picture Book. is.Cd. 
These are also to be bad in boards, i*. 
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BOUTLEDaE'S FAIRY LIBRAHT. 

Each z«. 6</. tiach coBtaioing^ about 330 pages, with many Ilhistxaticms and a 

Coloured Frontispiece. 



Tht Three Brothers, and The Don- 
key Cttbbages, by Gkimm. 

Clever Alice, and The Golden Bud, 

by Grimm. 
The Old Woman in the Wood, and 

The Goose Girl, by Gkimm. 
The Almond Tree, and Th* Soaring: 

Lark, by Grimm. 

Snow White jjuA The House in the 
Wood, by Grimm. 

The Red Shoes, and The Silver 
Shilling:, by Andbrsbn. 

The Little Match Girl, and The 
Darning Needle, by Andbrsbn. 



The Tinder Box, and Th* Goloshes 
0/ Fortune, by AndbrsbNi 

The Marsh King's Daughter, and 
The Hardy Tin Soldier, by An- 
dbrsbn. 

The Wild Swans, and Under the 
Willow Tree, by Andbrsbn. 

The Old Church Bell, and The Ice 
Maiden, by Andbrsbn. 

The Will o' the Wis^, and Poultfy 
Meg, by Andbrsbn. 

Put Off, and The Showman, by ditto. 
In Sweden, and The Snow Queen, 
by Andbrsbn. 



EIGHTEENPENNY PIGTUBE BOOKS. 

In fancy paper boards, with 36 Coloured Plates in each. 



Cock Rehires Picture Book, is, 6d, 
Pussy's Picture Book. is. 6d, 
My First Picture Book, is. 6d, 

".'i^ '_ These can also be bad in doth gilt, price ar. 



Punch and Judy Picture Book, is. 6d. 

Old Mother HudSard's Picture Book, 
IS. 6d. 



THE LABQE SIZE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Post 8vo, cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece. 



The Little Woodman and his Dog 
Casar, by Mrs. Shbrwood* With 
45 Illustraticms. 

Anna Ross; or. The Orphan of 
Waterloo. : With 45 Illustrations. 

LamVs Tales, zst Series. With xo 
Illustrations by Sir Joh« Gilbert, 
R.A. • 



Story of the Robins, by Mrs. Trim- 
mbr. 

Rhymes for the Nursery, by Janb 
and Annb Taylor. 

Lamb's Tales, and Series. With zo 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbbrt, 
R.A. 



THE POETBY SEBIES OF SHILLING JUVENILE 

BOOKS. 



Easy Poetry for Children. 

Child's Illustrated Poetry Book. 

Watts* Divine and Moral Songs. 

The Sacred Harpy K Book of Sun- 
day Poetry. 

Little Poems for Little Readers. 



Lang uage and Poetry of Flowers, 



By Annb and Janb Taylor. 
Original Poems. Complete. 
Hymns for Infant Minds, 



m 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 6- SONS' 



BOUTLEDGE'S ONE-8HILLINGI> JUVENILES. 

Well printed, with Coloured Illustrations, z8mo, doth, gilt ed^es. 



\ 



Grace Greenwood** Stories for her 

Nephews and Nieces. 
Helen's Fault, by the Author of 

" Adelaide Lindsay." 
T/u Cousins^ by Miss M'Intosh. 
Ben Howard ; or, Truth and Honesty, 

by C. Adams. 
Bessie and Tom : A Book for Boys 

and Girls. 
Beechnut: A Franconian Story, by 

Abbott. 
H^allace: A Franconian Story, by 

Abbott. 
Madeline, by Jacob Abbott. 
Mary Bell, by Jacob Abbott. 
Visit to nty Birthplace, by Miss 

Bunbury. 
Carl Krinken: or, The Christmas 

Stocking, by Miss Wbtherqll. 

Mr. Rutherford's Children, by Miss 

Wktherell. 
Emily Herbert, by Miss M'Intosh. 
Maggie and Emma, by ditto. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope,^ by ditto. 
Mr, Rutherford's Children, and 

series, by Miss Wbtherell. 
Casper, by Miss Wbtherell. 
The Brave Boy: or. Filial Love. 
Magdalene and Raphael. 
Our Charlie, by Mrs. Stowe. 
Story of a Mouse, by Mrs. Perring. 
The Village School, by ditto. 

Stories for Week Days and Sun- 
days. 

Charlie and Georgy; or. The Chil- 
dren at Gibraltar. 

Story of a Penny, by Mrs. Peering. 

Aunt Madd^s Diamonds, by 
Harriet Myrtle. 

Two School Girls, Miss Wbtherell. 
The Widow and her Daughter, by 
Miss Wbtherell. 

Gertrude and her Bible, by ditto. 

The Rose in the Desert, by ditto. 

Little Black Hen, by ditto. 

Martha and Rachel, by ditto. 

The Birthday Visit, by ditto. 
I The Carpenter's Daughter, by ditto. 
J Prince in Disguise. 



Story of a Cat, by Mrs. Peering. 
Basket of Flowers, 
Ashgrove Farm, by C £. Bowen. 
Story of a Dog, by Mrs. Peering. 
Ansel of the Iceberg, by Rev. John 

TODD. 

Rills from the Fountain, 

Todd's Lectures to ChUdren. (First 
Series.) 

— —— (Second Series.) 

Minnie's Legacy, 

Neighbourly Love, 

Kittys Victory, 

Elise and her Rabbits. 

Happy Charlie, 

Annie Price. 

The Little Oxleys, by Mrs. W. 
DiNZEY Burton. 

UncU Tom's Cabin for Children. 

Aunt Margaret's Visit* 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his 
Master. 

Richmond's Annals of the Poor, 

Blanche and Agnes. 

Lost Chamois Hunter, 

The Gates Ajar. 

Mrs. Sedgwick's Pleasant Tales, 

Uncle Frank's Home Stories, 

Tales in Short Words, 

yEsop's Fables. 

Stuyvesant, by Jacob Abbott. 

Susan Gray, by Mrs. Sherwooix 

Babes in the Basket, 

Three Sisters, by Mrs. Perring. 

Our Poor Neighbours, by ditto. 

Marian Ellis, by a Qergyman*s Wife. 

A Kiss for a Blow, 

Robert Dawson. 

Lily's Home^ by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
With 120 Illustrations. 

Ellen and Frank, by Mrs. Peering. 

Lily's Screen^ by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
With xao Illustrations. 

The Twin Brothers, by Mrs. Peering. 

Sybil Grey, by Mrs. Peering. 

Little Davy's New Hat, by Robert 
Bloomfield. 

Lilian Seacroft, by Mrs. Peering. 
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THS ^'ELSnS'S PETS" SSBOBS OF SHILLINa 

JXTYENIIiS BOOKS. 

80 pages, with 40 full-page Pictures in each book, fcap. 8va 



EUUsPeis. 
Fred in a Fix, 
The Old Ruin, 
Prince Chcri, 



Little Valentine, 
Caught at Last, 
Eva's Locket, 
Found in the Snow, 



THE HANS ANDEBSEN LIBRARY. 
For the Young. In Fcap. 8vo» cloth gilt, xs. each Volume. 



The Red Shoes. 

The Silver Shilling, 

The Little Match Girl, 

The Darning-Needle. 

The Tinder Box. 

The Goloshes of Fortune. 

The Marsh-King's Daughter. 

Everything in its Right Place, 

The Wild Swans. 



The Old Church Bell. 

The Ice Maiden. 

The Willo' the Wisp. 

Poultry Me^s Family. 

Put Off is Not Done with. 

The Snow Man. 

In Sweden. 

The Show Queen, 

The Hardy Tin Soldier, 



Under the Willow Tree. 

Each Volume contains a variety of Stories, a Frontispiece in Colours, and an 
average ef x6 other Pictures, engraved by the Brothers DalzieL 



GRIMM'S FAIRY LIBRARY. 

Post 8vo, xa8 pp. in each volume, well Illustrated, with Coloured Frontispiece, 

cloth gilt, xs. each volume. 



The Three Brothers. 

The Donkey Cabbages, 

Clevtr Alice, 

TJie Golden Bird. 

Snow White and Rose Red. 



The House in the Wood. 
The Old Woman in the Wood, 
The Goose Girl. 
The Almond Tree, 
The Soaring Lark, 



Also in a handsome cloth box, xm. 6d, 



THE SHILLING ONE SYLLABLE SERIES OF BOOKS. 



The Book of One Syllable. With 

Coloured Plates. 
New Book of One Syllable. With 

Coloured Plates. 
LittU Helpsfor Little Readers. With 

Coloured Plates. 



Sunday Book of One Syllable. With 

Plates. 
Susy's Teachers, by the Author of 

•' Stepping Heavenward." 
SusyU Servants, by ditto. 



« 
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THE MASTER JAOE SERIES. 



In small 4to, faacy covers. 

Master yack. 

Mammals Return, 

Nellie and Bertha. 

The Cousins. 

Tales of the Genii. 

Sindbad the Sailor, 

Robin Hood. 

Prince Hempseed. 

The Enchanted Horse. 

Dame Mitchell and her Cat, 

Nursery Rhymes. 

The Tiger Lily, 

The Lent Jewels, 

Bible Stories. 

My Best Frock, 

Three Envious Men, 

Two Neighbours. 

For Want of a Nail. 



with 48 passes of Plates, \s. each. ' 

The Canary Bird, 

♦ Little Blossom*s Picture Book. 
With 96 large Pictures. 

* Little Maybud*s Picture Book. 
With 96 large Pictures. 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes iox Little Chil- 
dren. With Illustrations by H. K. 

BSOWNS. 

♦ Little Primroses Picture Book. 
With xoo large Pictures. 

» Little Forget-me-Nofs Picture 
Book. With 100 large Pictures. 

Otto Speckter^s Picture Fables. With 
Illustrations. 

Hooky-Beak, the Raven, and other 
Tales. With Illustrations. 

» Little VioUfs Picture Book, With 
xoo page Pictures. 

* Little Snowdrofs Picture Book. 
With 100 large Pictures; 



Those marked thiis (*) are kept in cloth, price vs. fd. See page 18. 



With Coloured Plates, fancy boards. 



My A BC Book, 

Nursery Rhymes and Songs, 

Old Testament ABC. 

Little Stories for Good Children, 

History of Moses, 



History of Jostph, 
Farmyard A B C. 
Child* s Book of Trades, 
Animals tind Birds, 




BOUTUSDaE'S NINEPENNT JUVENILES. 



(Rosebud Serjbs),. z8mo, Coloured 

A Child* s First Book about Birds. 
Stories of English History. 
Watts*s Divine and Moral Songs, 
Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 
BarbauWs Hymns in Prose. 
Prince Arthur; or. The Four Trials. 
Twelve Links in the Golden Chain, 
Easy Talks for Little Folk, 
Susan and the Doll, 

fi» 



Plates by Kronheim, doth, gilt edges. 

y«tvenile Tales, 

Six Short Stories, 

The Captive Skylark. 

Taylor's Original Poems {\%i series). 

(and series). 

Bread and Hone^, by Mrs. Semplb 
Garrett. With 90 Illustrations. 

A Picture-Book of Birds, go Illust. 

■ Animals. 90 Illustrations. 



Hft-^ 
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KOUTLEDaS'S SIXPENNY JUVENILES. 
Royal 33mo. With Illustrations, gilt edget. 



History of My Pits, 

Hubert Lee, 

Ellen Leslie, 

yessie Graham, 

Florence Arnott, 

Blind A lice. 

Grace and Clara, 

Recollections of my Childhood. 

Egerton Roscoe. 

Flora Mortimer. 

Story of a Drop of Water. 

Waste Not, Want Not, 

Tarlton, and Forgive and Forget, 

Lazy Lawrence, and The White 
Pigeon. 

The Barring Out. 

The Orphans, and Old Pox, 

The Mimic. 

Simple Susan, 

The Little Merchants, 

Robert Dawson, 

Kate Campbell. 

Basket of Flowers, 

Babes in the Basket, 

Jewish Twins, 

Children on the Plains, 

Little Henry and his Bearer. 

Learning Better than Houses and 
Lands. 

Maud's First Visit to her Aunt, in 
words of One Syllable. 

Easy Poems (plain edges). 

The Boy Captive. By Peter Parley. 

Stories of Child Life. 

The Dairyman's Daughter, 

Arthur* s Tales for the Young, 

Hawthorne's Gentle Boy, 



Parleys Poetry and Prose, 

Arthur's Stories for LittU Girls. 

The Young Cottager, and The Negro 
Servant. 

Parley's Thomas Titmouse, 

Arthur's Christmas Stoiy, 

The Lost Lamb. 

Book about Boys. 

Arthur* s Organ Boy, 

Margaret Jones. 

Two School Girls. 

Widow and her Daughter, 

The Rose in the Desert, 

The Little Black Heu, 

Martha and Rachel. 

The Carpenter's Daughter, 

The Prince in Disguise. 

Gertrude and her Bible. 

The Contract, by Miss Edgbworth. 

The Grateful Negro, ditto. 

A Kiss for a Blow. 

Lina and her Cousins. 

Bright-eyed Bessie. 

Gates Ajar (plain edges). 

Sunday School Reader, 

Hearty Staves. 

Contentment Better than Wealth, 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Patient Waiting No Loss, 

No Such Word as Fail, 

Edward Howard, 

Songs of Grace, 

Sacred Songster, 

Devout Songster. 

Songs for the Righteous. 

Susan Gray, by Mrs. Smbrwood. 



These books can also be had in fiucy paper covers, 4</. each. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &* SONS* 



LITTLE LADDERS TO LEAHNING. 

Each Illustrated with 195 Woodcuts bv John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, and 
others. Crown 8vo, sewca, m fancy wrappers, 6d. each. 



Things Tfi'doers. 
What W€ Eat and Drink, 
Animals and their Uses, 
Birds and Bird}? Nests, 
Fishes^ Butierfiies, Frogs* 
TreeSt Shrubs, and FUrwert, 
City Scenes, 



RuralScenes* 
Country Employments, 
How Things are Made, 
Soldiers and Sailors, 
Science and Art. 
Geography and Costume, 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Fcap. 8vo. With Coloured Plates, cloth, with Chromo-lithograph on side. 
By Mrs. Mackarness, Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.' 



» 



Sweet Violets, 

White Daisy, 

Only a Primrose, 

Forget Me Not. 

Columbine. 

Ragged Robin, 

Old Speedwell. 

Wild Rose and Po^piei, 

The School Friends, 
Alone on an Island, 



ByW. 



TuHp and Holly, 

Orange Blossoms^ and Eglantine. 

Hearfs Ease^ and Lily of the Valley, 

Snowdropt and other Tales. 

Broom, and other Tales. 

Blue Bell, and other Tales. 

Travellir*s Joy, and other Tales. 



H. G. Kingston. 

The Ivory Traders, 



These 18 volumes can be had in paper covers, yi. each. 
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TOT BOOKS. 






TWOPENNY TOY BOOKS. 
With Coloured Pictures by Lbighton Brothers, in coven. 



My Mother, 

Nursery Rhymes, 

OurPets, 

Baby. 

Mother Huhhard, 



Jack the Giant Killer, 
Railway ABC, 
Punch and Judy, 
Red Riding Hood, 



BOUTLEDQE'S THBEEPENY TOY BOOKa 

Printed in Colours by Kronhbim and others ; or on linen, td. 



5 
6 



My First Alphabet, 
Old Mother Goose, 

7 Babes in the Wood, 

8 This Little Pig went to Market, 

9 The Old Woman who Lived in a 

Shoe, 
lo Little Bo-peep, 
zi Nursery Rhymes. 
za Farmyard Alphabet, 
13 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Z4 yohn Gilpin. 
15 Old Mother Hubbard, 
x6 Three Bears, 
Z7 House that Jack Built, 
z8 Dogs* Dinner Party, 
zg My Mother, 
30 Cat£ Tea Party, 
2z Mon Nursery Rhymes, 
8a Robin Redbreast, 



93 A, Apple Pie, 
24 Railroad A B C, 
as Nursery Songs, 
36 Nursery Ditties, 
97 Punch and Judy, 
28 Our Pets, 
99 Cinderella. 

30 Puss in Boots. 

31 Little Red Riding Hood, 
3a Wild Animals, 

33 Tame Animals, 

34 Birds, 

35 Jack the Giant Killer, 

36 Blue Beard, 

37 Aladdin. 

38 Forfy Thieves, 

39 Tom Thumb. 

40 Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
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Tk* Fairy Skip. 

Adventures ef Puffy. 

ThU LittU Pig went to Market. 

King LuckubofM Party. 



OU Jfatier H»66mrd, 

The Aimra A B C, 

Red Riding Heed, 

Jack and the Bean StaUk, 

Bine Beard, 

Babfs Own Alphabet. 

Slee^ng Beauty in the Wood, 
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Aunt Mayor's Sixpenny Toy Books, continwd. 

These are kept only at 6</. each. 

When the Cat's Awuay, 



Baby's Birthday, 
Pictures from the Sttveis, 
ZfOst on the Sea Shore, 
Jinimalsaftd Birds, 
Mary's New Dell. 



Naughty Puppy, 
Children's Favourites, 
The Faithless Parrot, 



BQUTLEDQE'S NEW SERIES OF SHILLINa 

TOY BOOKS. 

With laiig^e Illustrations by H. S. Marks, J. D. Watson, H. Wur, and Kbyl, 

printed in Colours by Kronheim and others. 

[In demy 4to, stiff wrapper. All may be had mounted on lin^, %s, each. 



Nursery Rhynus (Marks). 

Alphabet of Trades. 

Old Testament Alphabet. 

Three Little Kittens. 

Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 

Nursery Songs (Marks). 

New Testament Alphabet. 

Our Farmyard Alphabet, 

History 0/ Moses. 

History of yoseph. 

Alphabet of Flowers, 

Life of our Lord, 

Three Bears. 

Red Riding Hood, 

Nursery Tales, 

Old Mother Hubbard, 

Pictures from English History^ ist 
Period. 



snd Period. 
3rd Period; 
4th Period. 



Puss in Boots, 
Tom Thumb, 
Babes in the Wood, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalh* 
The Laughable ABC. 



My Mother. 

Dog^ Dinner-party, 

Little Dog Trusty. 

The White Cat. 

Dash and the Ducklings, 

Reynard the Fox. 

Titiums and Fido. 

Ann and her Mamma, 

Cats' Tea-Party, 

Baby, 

Henny-Penny, 

Peacoch at Home, 

Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 

Toy-Prime*'. 

Pet-Lamb. 

Fair One with the Golden Locks^ 

Jach the Giant Killer, 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Coch sparrow. 

Queer Characters, 

AEsop's Fables, 

Robin's Christmas Song, 

The Lion's Reception, 

Gingerbread, 

Old Nursery Rhymes with Tunes, 



The following are from Designs by Walter Cranb ; 



The Frog Prince, 
Goody Two Shoes, 
Beauty and the Beast* 
A B C of Old Friends, 



Yellow Dwatf, 
Aladdin, 

Hindin the Wood, 
Princess Belle Etoile, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 6* SONS' 



Shilling Tot Books, continued. 

These are to be had only on paper, x^i each. 



CttuUreHa, by H. S. Masks. 

This LittU Pig went to Markeit fte. 

A New Tale 0/ a Tub^ by Baylby. 

House that Jack Built (designs by 
Caldicott). 



yohn Gilpin (designs by CALDBCOfl^* 
Horse, Cow^ Shee^, 
Donkey, Pet Dog^ Goat. 
RaNdt, Guinea Pig, Dog» 
Pig, P§ny, Cat, 




m 
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GENERAL LIST OF PICTT7HE BOOKS. 

^ ^ Bound in Cloth or Boards. 

Clotli. Boards. See 

50.. Picture Gilt Book ,, ^ .. ..8 

SO.. Scripture Gift Book — .. ..8 

SO . . Pictures from English History -^ . . . . 8 

So . . Picture Book of Domestic Animals . . . . — . . . . 8 

50.. Our Nuise's Picture Book — .. ..8 

50.. My Mother's Picture Book — .. ..8 

so.. Red Riding Hood Picture Book .. .. ,, — .. ..8 

SO.. Poll Parrot Picture Book — .. ..8 

so.. Henny-Penny Picture Book — .. .. 8 

so . . Robinson Crusoe Picture Book .. .. .. •— .. .. 8 

SO., Pet Lamb Picture Book — ,. ..8 

so.. Goody Two Shoes' Picture Book — .. ..8 

so.. Aladdin's Picture Book — .. ..8 

so.. Jack Homer's Picture Book — .. .. 8 

50.. Buds and Flowers of Child Life — .. ..9 

50 . . Buttercups and Daisies 30.. .. 9 

so .. Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes .. ..30.. .. 9 

SO.. Mother Goose's Fairy Tales 30 .. .. 9 

so . . Natural History Picture Book of Animals ..30.. . • 9 

SO,. ,f „ ,y Birds .. •• s^** *• 9 

SO.. „ „ Fishes* Insects, &c. ..30.. ••9 

so .. Little Blue Bell's Picture Book 30.. .. 9 

so .. Little Wide- Awake Pictures — .. •• 9 

SO . . Original Poems — •• .. 9 

SO.. Dr. Watts' Songs for Children — .. ••9 

so.. Little Lays for Little Folks .. •• ..30 .. .. 9 

so.. The Child's Picture Scrap Book 36 .. 9,13 

36., The Song of Sixpence Book — .. .. 12 

36 .. Chattering Jack's Picture Book — .. .. za 

36 .. King Luckieboy's Picture Book — .. ..12 

36 . . Three Bears Picture Book — - . . . . xa 

36.. Marquis of Carabas' Picture Book .. •• — .. .. la 

36.. Blue Beard Picture Book.. .. •• .. — •• .. xa 

^ 6 .. Our Pet's Picture Book .. — .. .. za 

36.. Book of Alphabets — .. .. xa 

36 . . Animals and Birds — . • . . xa 

36.. l*he Animal Picture Book a 6 •• •• xa 

36.. The Bird Picture Book .. .. ., .. a 6 .. .. xa 

36 .. King Grisly Beard's Picture Book .. .. — •• .. xa 

36 . . The Parrots' Picture Book — . • . . xa 

36.. Old Dame Trot's Picture Book — •• .. it 

36.. For a Good Child • .. .. — .. .. 13 

36.. A Present for My Daiiing .. •» •• .. — .. .. 13 

36.. The Good Child's Album — .. •• 23 
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BOUTLEDaE'S PBESEKTATIOK POETS. 

Complete Editions, with Illustrations and Portraits. Edited by W. B. Scott, 

M.A. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. each. 

Sheridan Knovoles* Dramatic Works. 
The Hamlet^ by Thomas Warton. 

I Uustrated with Etchings by Bi rkkt 

Foster. 

Sir Walter Scotfs PfUjns, (red line 
edition). *" 

Poets' Corner. With Biographical 
Sketches of the Authors (red line 
edition). 

Bums* Poems (red line editi<Mi). 



ByrotCs Poems (red line edition). 

Longfellow* s Poems (Author's edition). 

Shaksperis Works. Edited by CuAS. 
Knight (red line edition). 

A Thousand and One Gems 0/ Poetry. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. 

The Bah Ballads^ by W. S. Gilbert. 
Complete Edition. With lUusts. 

V Allegro and II Penseroso. Illos- 
trated with Steel Plates by Birkbt 
Foster. 



ROUTLEDQE'S BRITISH POETS. 

Edited by Rev. R. A. Willmott. Illustrated by Birket Foster, Sir John 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, Corbould, &c., 5*. each. 

Ckaucer*s Canterbury Tales. lUus* 



trated by Corbould. 

Kirke White. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. 

Southey's Joan of Arc^ and Minor 
Poems. 

Herbert. With Life and Notes by 
Rev. R.'A. Willmott. 

Longfellow's Complete Poetical 
Works. Fcap. 8vo. With Illust. 

Crabbe, Illust. by Birket Foster. 



CampbelVs Poetical Works. Illus- 
trated by W. Harvey. 

Lover's Poetical Works. With a 
Portrait. 

Rogers* Poetical Works. With a 
Portrait. 

Dryderis Poetical Works. With a 
Portrait, &c. 

Lord Lytton's King A rthur. Illust 
by Edward Hughes. 



ROUTLEDGE'S POETS, Ac. 

3f. 6^. Red Line Edition. Crown 8vo,gilt edges. With Illustrations. 



Longfellow's Complete Poetical 
Works. With Illustrations. 

Cowper. Illustrated by Birket Fos- 
ter. Edited by Willmott. 

Milton* s Poetical Works. Illustrated 
by Harvey. 

Wordsworth* s Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated by BiRK&T Foster. 

SoHthey*s Joan of Arc, and Minor 
Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone, and 
SmoUetti Illustrated by Gilbert. 
Bums. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

Mooris {Thomas) Poems. Illustrated 
by Corbould. 

Byron*s Poems, Illustrated by Gil- 
bert, Wolf, &c. 

Pope*s Poetical Works. 



Scfftfs Poetical Works, With Illust. 
Herbert's Works. With Illustrations. 
Campbell's (Thos.) Poetical Works. 

With Illustrations by Gilbert. 
Shakspere's Complete Works, 
Chaucer's Poetical Works, 
Willis. 

Sacred Poems, 

Book of Familiar Quotations, 
Mrs, Hemans, 
Skelley. 
Coleridge. 
Thomas Hood, 

Comic Poetry of the jgth Century. 
Book of Ballads, 
Lord Lytton*s Dramas. 
Lord Lytton's Poems^ 
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32 GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 6* SONS' CATALOGUE, 
Three-ano-Sixpbnny Poets, continrnd. 

The following volumes are without Red Lines ;— 



Ki*ke WhiU^ by Southkv. Illu*. 

trated by Birkst Foster. 
James Menigomery, 
Choice Poems and Lyrics, 
ShahesJ^re Gems, 
Booh of Wit and Humour. 
Wise Sayings qfthe Great and Good, 
LengfeUova* s Dante^Paradiso^ 

Purgatorio, 

Lovet^s Poems, 
Bret Harte, 
Leigh Hunt, 
Dryden. 



Ainswor.'h^s Ballads^ 

Spenser, 

Rogers, 

Keats, 

L, E, L, 

Percy* s ReligueSm 

Dodd*s Beauties of Shaket^iart^ 

The Christian Year, 

E, Allan Poe, 

Longfelloufs Tales of a We^side Inn, 
Complete Edition. 

Longfelhu/s Prose Worhu 

The Mind of Shakes ftare» 



THE EMERALD SERIES OF FOET& 

34mo, cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 

Dibdin*s Sea Ballads, 
Favourite Poems, by LoN GFXLLOW. 
Evangeline, by Longpbllow. 
Sonnets, by Shakspbakb. 
Miles Standish, by Longfbllow. 



Moore*s Melodies, 

Moords Lalla Roohh. 

Byron* s Don Juan, Boards, u. ; 

cloth, IS, 6d, 
Rfjected Addresses, 
DibdiH*s Sea Songs, 



THE POOEET VOLUME EDITION OP 
MR. LONGFELLOW'S WORKS. 

In zz volumes, paper covers, xs, each ; cloth gilt, is, 6d, 

The Divine Tragedy, 
The Golden Legend, 
New England Tragedies, 



Voices of the Night. 

Evangeline, and Miles Standish, 

Hiawatha, 

The Spanish Student. 

Translations and Songs and Sonnets. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, 



Birds of Passage, 

Flower de Luce, Masque of Pandora, 

Morituri,Kirafrios, and Index to all 

the volumes. 



The Set of iz Volumes, bound in cloth in a cloih box, £i is, od. 
Ditto ditto roan ditto £i }|#, ^d. 
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